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PREFACE. 


The present Gazetteer of the District of Bogra has no 
pretensions to be an original work. The last Statistical Account 
of Bogra was compiled by Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, I.C.S., and as 
he had a personal knowledge of the distriot, the compilation was a 
particularly full and exhaustive one. But the lapse of over thirty 
years has made many changes necessary, and almost the whole 
of the present volume had to be re-written. Much valuable 
information about the antiquities of the district, and of MahSsthSn 
in particular, is to be found in Sir A. Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey Report (Vol. XV). Messrs. Westmacott and Beveridge 
have also written interesting notes on the distriot. After the 
task of writing the present Gazetteer had been entrusted to me, I 
had a careful survey made of the interesting and extensive ruins 
at Mahasthan, by Mr. K, 0. Nandi, District Engineer of Bogr3, 
and his labours fortunately have not proved barren of result. The 
discovery at Mahasthan of the buried ruins of a Buddhistic temple, 
completes the chain of evidence by which Sir A. Cunningham 
and other antiquarians have, sought to establish the identity 
of Mahasth5n, with the ancient town of Paundravardhaua, which 
Hiuen Tsiang visited in the 7th century A. D. 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr. J. E.^Webster, I.C.S., 
who, while he held the post of Judicial Secretary to Government, 
did me the favour of carefully revising the entire portiou of this 
work. I am also indebted to his successor Mr. R. B. Hughes- 
Bullar, C.I.E., I.C.S., for numerous valuable suggestions. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. S. G, Hart, I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, for 
his ready assistance in looking through the chapter on Agriculture, 
and to Babu Rajendra LSI AchSrji, Sub-Deputy Collector, for 
supplying me with some very useful materials for the work. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

BOGRA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Bogra ( Bagurd) District, occupying the east central portion Situation, 
of the Rajshahi division, under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lies between 24° 32' and 25° 18' north 
latitude, and between 88° 56' and 89° 44' east longitude. It 
has now an area of 1,359 square miles, with a population according 
to the census of 1901 of 8,54,533 souls. The principal town which 
is also the administrative head-quarters of the district, is Bogra 
( Baguru ), situated on the west bank of the Karatoya river, in 
24° 51' north latitude and 89° 26' east longitude. 

The district of Bogra lies on the right bank of the Brahma- Boundaries, 
putra (here called the Daokoba), and is bounded on the north by 
the districts of Rangpur and Dinajpur; on the south by Pabna 
and Rajshahi; and on the west by Rajshahi and Dinajpur. 

The general ‘aspect of the district is common to all the Ctene .1 
districts of central Bengal—a great plain, unbroken throughout its aspect, 
whole extent by a single natural rising ground or hill. It escapes, 
being an absolute dead-level, only by a slight declination, 
amounting in the whole length of the district to a few feet, from 
the north-west towards the south and south-east. Its configuration 
may be described as that of a rhombus, whose major axis lies 
north-west and south-east, and whose southern corner is wanting. 

The rivers Karatoya and Phuljhor divide it longitudinally, north 
and south, into two portions, whose characteristics are very 
distinct. The eastern, which is smaller, containing somewhat less 
than two-fifths of the entire area of the district, may be regarded 
as forming part of the valley of the Brahmaputra. This tract is 
generally low-lying, and is intersected by numerous khah, or natural 
drainage channels, and jh/ils, or shallow swamps and marshes. It is 
subject to yearly inundations from the overflow of the Brahmapu¬ 
tra, the Bangali, and the Katakhali, the last of which now brings 
down the drainage of much of south Rangpur, which formerly 
passed southward, without flooding, by the wide bed of the 
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Kurit toy a. The soil is of whitish colour, and is known locally as 
puli (literally, si It-covered). There is a little jungle and a few 
trees, except, on the sandy islands and accretions on the banks of 
the Paokoba, where a stunted species of jhdu tree (Tamarix 
dioica) is found. 

The western portion of the district presents a marked con¬ 
trast to the eastern. It is well-wooded, dense scrub jungle 
beiug found in parts, and is generally above flood level. Its soil, 
of the kind locally known as khidr (sapless), is a hard,- compact 
clay, and of reddish colour. Along its western boundary, and 
chiefly where it is watered by the Jamuna, it is overlaid by a 
recent alluvial deposit, never of great thickness, except on the 
banks and beds of rivers. The occurrence of this soil, here also 
called pali, is due to the overflow of the Atrai, which, as late as 
Kennell’s time (A, I). 1781), was the main channel of the Tista, 
and then carried the drainage of most of the country between 
I’mnefi and Iiangpnr, and of a large part of the Nepal mountains. 
This tract is no longer flooded, but is covered with thick underwood, 
together with a number of large trees, 

A very good idea of the relative firmness of the two soils, 
pali and khidr , is afforded by the manner of digging wells in use 
in the two tracts. In pali lund a well is lined with earthenware 
rings to prevent the earth falling in from above and choking 
up the well. In lchiar laud the well is dug straight down without 
any such artificial supports. The walls of the dsvelling houses in 
these two tracts also hear witness to the difference in the firmness 
of the two soils. In the khidr tract the peasant uses clay to make 
the walls of his house, but in the pali tract the earth is quite 
unsuitable for this purpose, and walls have to be made of reeds or 
mats. Mr. Beveridge has remarked that this difference of soil 
affects the crime of the district, and burglaries are reported 
to be rare in the western thdnas, as it is no easy matter for 
thieves to break through and steal, when the walls of the houses 
are so thick and hard as they are in the khidr land. The crops 
that grow in different parts of the district are also characteristic of 
the soils noticed above. In the silt-laden loamy pali tracts jute 
grows luxuriantly, as also rice and miscellaneous rabi crops, but 
the khidr is fit for the cultivation of paddy only. 

The khidr tract round Bogrjj town presents a peculiar 
appearance on account of the raised plots or strips of land on which 
the mulberry used to be largely cultivated, and which are generally 
ten to fifteen feet wide and three to six feet high. The excavations 
lie longitudinally between the strips, and with the raised land 
form the most difficult ground for riding possible. 

The rivers of Bogrii, so far as they can be regarded as a 
system at all, form a part of what may be called the AtrSi tribu¬ 
tary system of the Brahmaputra. Taking the Karatoya as the 
central dividing water-channel of the district, the other rivers 
may be classified into the eastern and the western systems. The 
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course of all the rivers is, with such allowance as must be made 
for bends and windings, nearly uniformly north and south. 

The eastern system comprises the more important rivers 
Bangali, Halhalia, and Phuljhor, and the minor streams the Valka 
and the Manash. Through the. khiar tracts in the western part of 
the district flow the Nagar, the Tulshiganga, and other minor 
streams. All the rivers are, as said above, indirectly tributaries of 
the Brahmaputra, falling ns they do into the Atrai, which itself 
flows into the Brahmaputra in the district of Pabna, twelve miles 
north of the, confluence of that rivev with the Ganges at G-oalundo. 
First premising that the Atrai flows through no part of Bogra, 
but that from the direction of its course southwards along the 
western frontier of the district, and then eastward not far from 
its southern boundaries, it is a natural recipient of all flic* waters 
of the district, the. following tabular lorm may be taken as illus¬ 
trating the internal river system of Bogra:— 

Eastern system ... KStiikluili, Bangali, fEjjhalia > ] 

Central ,, ... Knratoya ... ... j Phuljhor. V Atrai—Brah- 

Western ,, ... Jnmuna, Tulsliignngti, Nagar J mnput.ra. 

The reach of this river which begins at the extreme north¬ 
east of the district and stretches down to the confluence of the 
MSnash, is locally called the Difokoba or “ hatchet-cut river, ” and 
the name has come to be applied by the common people to the 
whole length of the river in this district. The Brahmaputra once 
followed a very different course from the one it now pursues, and 
tradition relates that it was led into its present bed by a peasant’s 
cutting of a small channel in its bank with a dan or hatchet, in 
order to catch the fish the inflowing water might bring, and that 
the little cut grew into a great breach, through which ultimately 
the whole body of the river found its way. The change in the 
course of this river has been described below. The Baokoba reach 
is a clear open piece of water, with very few sandbanks in it, and 
is one of the finest in Bengal. South from where the Madhukhali 
joins it, it is sometimes broken into as many as four channels, 
interlacing between sandy banks and islands, often of considerable 
size. In some points it is not less than four miles w ide, even in 
the hot weather, with many islands or clui.rx in its midst, which 
being formed of flue sand, are constantly shifting. In the spring, 
when a breeze always prevails, a haze caused by tin* sand suspended 
in tlie air bangs over the river, making it difficult to see any 
distance along it. These shifting islands are quite valueless, as 
no vegetation grows on them, the only sign of life they occa¬ 
sionally afford being a fisherman’s hut put up temporarily with 
a few mats and bamboos whilst lie is watching his nets. But the 
old deserted beds of the river are now covered with rich silt, every 
year and yield an abundant, harvest of rice and other crops. There 
are no considerable villages or markets on the Bogra bank of the 
Brahmaputra, the principal trading centres in that part of the 
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district lying at some distance inland, ontne minor rivers, Bangali, 
Manash, and Hallialia. This is due to the constant fear of a 
change of the course in the river, which might leave a village a 
mile in shore one year or swallow it up the next. A considerable 
part of the bank on the Bogra side is rendered dangerous by 
quicksands. At the time when the last Gazetteer was written the 
river was breaking westwards, and in 1888 Mr. O’Donnell found 
the main channel, up which steamers plied to Assam, only a mile 
from Naokhila, The current of the river has, however, 
again changed its course, and the main channel is moving 
steadily eastwards and the river is now nearly seven miles from 
Naokhila. The Brahmaputra is navigable, not only for the largest 
native boats but also for river steamers of considerable tonnage, 
which pass by this route in large numbers, and at all seasons 
of the year, to Dhubri and other Assam stations. 

The Baugali comes from the Rangpur district, and enters 
Bogra iu the. Shariakandi tininti; about three miles to the south-east 
of the Sonatola Railway station on the Brahmaputra-Sautaliar 
Branch Railway. It has received a considerable accession of 
volume from the diversion of the waters of the Karatoya down 
the Katakhali, occasioned by the floods of 1820. The KStakhali 
is a cross channel which has broken its way from the Karatoya, 
near Govindaganj, into the Bangali at Ramnagar. It is now 
included iu the limits of Rangpur. From Sonatola the Bangali 
runs south-east, past the important village of Madhupur, the site 
of the old police station, and then skirts Harikhali, a growing 
market, till it reaches Shariakandi, where the present thdnd 
is situated. It continues to travel south-east till it reaches 
Chliaihata, au important village in the sam'indari of Babu Tara 
Sankar Gliosh. At this point, close to Joregachha, the river 
bifurcates iuto two streams, one of which takes a straight 
southerly course and is known as the Hniali or. Hallialia. The 
Hallialia practically divides thdnds Bogra and Sherpur from 
Dhunot. The other branch continuing to be called Bangali takes 
a south-easterly course. It flows past tile Dhunot thdnd and 
the important market of Elangi. Both branches, again reunite 
at Batliuabari, in Dhunot thdnd, to form the Phuljhor river. The 
river continues to flow southwards till it reaches Fenchibari 
bandar , where it takes a slightly westerly course till it reaches 
Kalyaui, an important Kaclidri of the Taras Zaminddrs. At this 
point, which takes the name of Khiinpur Mohdnd from an adjacent 
village of that name, the Karatoya falls into the Phuljhor, The 
hitter stream continues to flow through the district for another 
eight miles, till it enters the district of Pabna. Madhyabhag and 
Simabari in Bogra, and the important mart of Chandaikona, 
adjoining Simabari, but in the jurisdiction of Pabna, are villages 
situated on this portion of the Phuljhor. The Bangali, the Hal- 
halia and Phuljhor are navigable throughout the year for boats 
of three or four tons of cargo, and become in the rainy season the 
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main arteries by which boat traffic is extended all over the east of 
the district. 

The Bangali has a few small tributaries. Amongst these may Tributaries 
be mentioned the Bolai, which branches off from the Brahmaputra of the 
near Pcikurchar. It flows past Mathurapara, an important centre ,?i ingali. 
of trade, and Deodanga, and falls into the Bangali at Kamchandra- 
pur. Its course is confined within the jurisdiction of the Sha- 
riakiindi thand , and is about twenty miles in length. The stream 
dries up in most parts in the hot weather, but assumes the pro¬ 
portions of a fairly large river in the rains. The Man ash is 
another tributary. It was formerly a river of about the same size 
as the present Bangali, rising in the district of Bangpur, and at 
one time connected with the Ghaghat. The Brahmaputra has, 
however, nearly obliterated all trace of it, and the short channel, 
by which it is at present represented, rises from the Brahmaputra 
near the Sonpacha char , flows past Kutubpur and Chandanbasia, and 
then falls into the Madhukhali near Aolakandi. This last stream, 
which also is apparently a remnant of the old Manasb, branches 
off from the Brahmaputra, receives tho Manasb, and flows past 
the flourishing and important marts of Gossainbari and Barabila, 
and finally joins the Bangali near the Dhunot hdtkhold. . At this 
point another stream known as the Iobh&mati breaks off towards 
the south, goes past Bhanudanga and enters PabnS. The important 
trade centre of Sonamukhi in Psbna stands on this river, on the 
opposite side of Bhanudanga. All these streams dry up in the 
hot weather, but are navigable in the raius. 

The Valka is a small stream which rises from the Bangali 
near Shy3mpur in Shariakandi, flows past Karamja, Bogarmela, 
and Pliulbari, and then enters Bogra thcincL and joins the Bangali 
at Kalaihatta in BogrS. Its entire course is about 25 miles 
long. 

The Karatoya was once a stream of great magnitude, but it is t[ 10 
now shallower than most of the rivers of the district. There have Karatoya. 
been important changes in the course of this river which have been 
described in a subsequent paragraph. At present the Karatoya runs 
from north to south through the heart of the district,constantly turn¬ 
ing back on itself with great windings,so much so, that though from 
Bogra civil station to the point on the north frontier, where it enters 
the district, is only sixteen miles, the distance by river is fully 
fifty. Its course lies first through Sibganj, then through the middle 
of Bogra, and finally through Slierpur police division, about 
the centre of which it falls into the Phuljhor at Khanpur. 

One branch of it, however, locally known as the purdnd Karatoya 
(old Karatoya), passes by Mirzapur aud Bhawanipur, and joins the 
Phuljhor lower down in the Pabna district. On its banks are 
situated the following important towns and villages:—Mirzapur, 

Sherpur, Kalitala fin the Bogra township), Gokul, Mahasthan and 
Sibganj. The Karatoya has no tributary of importance in this 
district. The Gaugui is a petty stream, eight miles long, which 
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rises in a swamp, and falls into the Karatoya near Ohadni. The 
Subil, a mere khdl rising in a swamp, known as Sarai Garai, flows 
for some nine miles, and joins the river a mile north of the civil 
station. 

The Nagar is a branch of the Karatoya, and has no tributaries 
in this district. About eleven miles north of Bogra, it is united 
with the parent stream by a channel about half a mile long, which, 
except in the rains, is quite dry. At the point where it broke away, 
a tributary of the Karatoya, Gangni, formerly fell into the latter 
river. This stfleam now seems to be the upper part of the Nagar, 
and to form with it a separate river. The Nagar is the boundary 
between the police divisions of Bogra and Sibganj, for about seven 
miles. It then passes between the former and the police outpost 
of Dhupchanchia, and then of Adamdighi, down to the important 
village of Champapur, and the adjacent mart of Elahiganj, where 
it turns off westwards and runs through the latter police division 
for some five miles, and then passes into RsjshUhi district, and 
falls into the AtrUi, near the Sxngra thd.nd . It is a tortuous river, 
and its whole length in this district, including windings, is about 
thirty miles. The important markets of Buriganj, Dhupchanchia, 
and Elahiganj are situated on its banks. In tire rainy season 
boats can go up as far as Chandnia, a great commercial town of 
these parts in former days. 

This river rising from some hills in the Jalp&iguri district 
enters the Panga jungle of the same district, and it then runs, 
through the eastern part of the Dinajpur and enters the Bogra 
district, about a mile north of Hilli bandar. It meanders south¬ 
wards till it receives the waters of its tributary, the Ohhiri 
Nadi, near Khanjanpur, the head-quarters of the Jaipur Gov¬ 
ernment estates. It then proceeds south-west and leaves the 
Bogra district near villages Haripur and Deor, about six miles 
south-west of Khanjanpur This river and the Tulslugauga were 
the chief means of transport in these parts, before the advent of 
the railway. It is navigable for small boats almost throughout 
the whole year, but boats of larger tonnage can uo longer pass 
through it', except in the rains. 

The extent of the old bed of the river shows that it was much 
larger formerly than it is now. Several flourishing bandars existed 
on its banks in former times. Of these, the one at Belamla was the 
biggest and most flourishing. Its prosperity ceased with the 
opening of a rival market at Bankidaha, which was another name 
of Khanjanpur, about a century ago. But with the deterioration of 
the river, and the opening of the Northern Bengal State Railway, 
Bankidaha market was in its turn eclipsed by a new market 
which was opened near the Railway station at Jaipur Hat. The 
next important market on the bank of the river which has 
existed from former times, is the one at Hilli. The silting up of 
the river has not affected it, because the new railway line was 
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taken along its side, and an important railway station was opened 
near the site of the old market. Panchblhi was another import¬ 
ant market on the side of this river, but its place lias now been taken 
by the Government market at Balighata, near the. Panchblhi Railway 
station. This river runs a course of about forty miles in the district. 

Next in importance is the Tulshlgaugfi- It springs from a The Tulshi- 
bll called Ponardaha, near village Nirslia Dieandi, in the jurisdic- g“ n g“- 
lion of Nawabganj lhand, of the Dinajpur district. It enters the 
Bogra district near village Mukundapur, in thdnd Panchblhi, and 
runs south-west in a meandering course, till it enters the Jamuna, 
at village Itakaiil near Akkelpur. The river from beyond this 
point is known as the Jamuna, and flowing past Naogaon falls 
into the Atrai. The principal places on its banks are Pathuri§- 
ghata, where there are some old relics and an annual fair is held 
in the month of Chaitra, Soniimukhi, an important rice market, 
and Akkelpur where there is a Registration office. It runs a course 
of about forty miles in the district 

This stream takes its rise from Nuniadaha Bil in the DinSj- Tl»eChl*iri 
pur district, ft enters the Bogra district near village Salna, Nadl ‘ 
in the Panchblhi thdnd. and after meandering through the 
district for about thirty miles, falls into the Jamuna near 
Khanjanpur. The only market near its hanks is the new Gov¬ 
ernment market at Korili, recently started by the khasmahdl raiynts. 

This narrow canal, which is dry in several places during the The Chliota 
greater part of the year, is an artificial branch of the Jamuna, and 
is said to have been excavated about a century and a half ago bv 
Rajib Loch an Mandal, the rich merchant znmincldr of Belamla, 
to whom the greater part of the khasmahdl, belonged, before its 
purchase by Government. This was apparently done with a view 
to connecting the Tulshigariga with the Jamuna for commercial 
purposes. The canal starts from Sikola near Khanjanpur, and 
proceeding almost directly south for about eighteen miles, joins 
the Tulshigariga a little above Akkelpur. Tire most important 
place on its bank is Jamalganj, a risiDg centre of trade, and a 
station of the Northern Bengal State Railway. The Government 
market at Rukindipnr is situated about half a mile to the west 
of this river near Jamalganj. The Government market at Dur- 
gadaha is also on its bank. 

This small stream which looks like a nullah, starts from the The Harn- 
Tulshiganga near Khanjanpur, and falls into the same river near mati - 
Battali, after a course of about fifteen miles. 

Changes in the river courses in Bogrii district are most evi- Changes in 
dent in the cases of the. Daokoba or Brahmaputra, and the Kara- tlle rlve r 
toya. The former river has so completely changed its direction ^he Brahma- 
and bed during the last century, that it may be considered an putra. 
entirely new branch of the river system of Eastern Bengal. It 
originally flowed round the foot of the Garo Hills, east of the 
Madhupur jungle, and after discharging its silt into the Sylhet 
jhils poured its water into the Meghna. It was not till the 
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beginning of the century that, having raised its bed and lost its 
velocity, it was no longer able to hold its own against the Meghna, 
and being forced to seek another outlet for its banked-up waters, 
suddenly broke westward and joined the Granges near Goalundo. 

At present it flows between the Shariakandi police division 
of Bogrii, and the Dlwanganj police division of Mymensingh, 
passing within seven miles of the village of Shariakandi. In 
1781, when Major Rennell published his Bengal Atlas, it bent 
away eastward from Dlwanganj and was about eighteen miles from 
Shariakandi. The Jamuna was then a small branch, and its 
upper part was called the Janai. Thirty years later, when Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamiltou visited these parts, the change of course 
had begun to be effected, a branch having been thrown out, 
which ran west of Dlwanganj, and which in the map he compiled 
appears nearly as long as the main stream. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton remarks that “the river threatens to carry away all the 
vicinity of Dlwanganj.” This prophecy has since been accom¬ 
plished. In Rennell’s map, the Konai and Jamuna are separate 
rivers, running nearly parallel to one another, from eight to ten 
miles apart. The former also received the waters of the Bangali, 
which was then unconnected with the Karatoya. The latter 
river fell into the Konai, about twenty miles south of its present 
confluence with the Bangali. Altogether the river system of the 
whole of the country between the Karatoya and the high country 
in Mymensingh, known as the Madhupur jungle, has been so 
entirely broken up, that it is impossible to identify most of the 
rivers except by name; and even as to names, in at least one 
instance, the Manash, an entirely new branch of the Brahma¬ 
putra, has received the name of a river which has disappeared, 
and which actually flowed at right angles to the present river. 

The past history of the Karatoya is still more interesting. 
“ Along the northern frontier of Bengal numerous rivers debouch 
from the Himalayas. These now discharge their waters by 
various channels into the Ganges or Brahmaputra. But it appears 
that, formerly when these rivers were still 150 miles apart, the 
Himalayan streams united to form a great independent river, the 
Karatoya, which found its way to the sea. The memory of this 
ancient river is preserved in the Pur&nas and its mermaid goddess 
found in the ruins of Mahasthan was widely worshipped.” * The 
etymology of the word “ Karatoya,” says Beveridge, is an indication 
of the antiquity and sanctity of the river. The name is derived 
from kar, the hand, and toy a, water, and is held to signify that the 
river was formed by the water which was poured on the hands of 
Siva, when he married the mountain goddess Parvati. This myth 
also points to the mountainous origin of the river. The Karatoya 
is mentioned in the Jogini Tantra as the western boundary of the 
ancient kingdom of Kamrupa, and it was along its right bank that 

* Gait’s “ Census of Bengal, ’ page 8. 
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BakhtiySr Khilji marched on his ill-fated invasion of Tibet. In 
the narrative of that expedition it is described as being three times 
the width of the Ganges. It was no doubt the great river crossed 
by Hiuen Tsiang on his way toKamrupa, and by Husain bh3h on 
his invasion of the same country. _ Mr. Gait thinks that possibly 
the Sankosh and even the Manash joined it, and the silted up bed 
of the Manash in Bogra may possibly indicate the former course 
of the river of that name, which now flows into the Brahmaputra 
above Goal para in Assam. The Paurdnilc name of the Kom was 
Kauisiki, and it is interesting to note that a^Naiad of this name 
was worshipped on the banks of the Karatoya. 

A tradition exists amongst the people of Bogra that Sherpur 
DaskMiania in the JSmalpur subdivision of the Mymensingh 
district, was so called because each person who ferried over the 
Karatoya from Mymensingh-Sherpur to IVIali5sthan had to pay 
a ferry fee of ten idhaw or ten times 1,280 kauri (shells), so great 
was the river in the old days. The ‘ Laghu Vdrata refers to tus 
tradition, with regard to which Beveridge remarks that it does 
not seem to be a very probable one, “ for ten kalians is equal to one 
rupee, and 1 can hardly believe that any Bengali ever paid so 

much in crossing a river!” . , ,, Tr , - ■ v 

Turning to more recent times, we lmd the Karatoya m Van 
den Broucke’s map of Bengal, prepared in 1660, distinctly marked 
as a very great river, and as connected with the Brahmaputra. 
It is also shown as a very large river in Major Rennell s map pre¬ 
pared in 1789; and Buchauan-Hamilton in his accounts ot Dmaj- 
pur and Rangpur, compiled about the year 1810, speaks of it as 
'< a very considerable river of the gveatest celebrity in Hindu 

The causes of its subsequent falling off, however, date from 
twenty two years earlier. The diminution must have been a very 
sudden one, as the old banks of the river are distinctly traceable 
nearly a mile apart, and between them and the present narrow 
bed there is no sign of an intermediate level. In the maps com¬ 
piled by Buchauan-Hamilton, the upper part of the Karatoya is 
called the Tista, showing that at the time he wrote, some at least 
of the waters now carried off by the largest river in Rangpur passed 
down the Baratova. The following notice of it, a hundred miles 
north of the Bogra frontier, is perhaps the best evidence ot its 
then size:—“Below this, for some way, the Karatoya forms the 
boundary between Rangpur and PurneS, when, turning towards 
the east, it passes entirely through the former and has on its 
southern bank a considerable mart, to winch boats of 100 mans 
burthen can come in the rainy season.” “The Karatoya then 
continues its course to the south-east for about three mues, when 
it joins the old Tista and loses its name, although it m at present 
the most considerable stream.” “The Hoods of 1<87 seem to 
have totally changed the appearance of this part of the country 
and to have covered it to such an extent with beds of sand, that lew 
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of the old channels can be traced for any distauce. These sands 
have been year after year brought down the Karatoya, till at the 
present time they have completely closed it up in police division 
Slbganj, and rendered the rest of the river below very shallow.’' 
About A. D. 1820 there was another very heavy flood, which broke 
through the east bank of the Karatoya, nearly opposite Govinda- 
ganj police statiou, which was then included in BogrS district, and 
made its way up to the Bangali. The name of the new channel, 
Katakh&li, suggests a partially artificial origin for the deviation 
of the stream. Some such petty interference with the bank as 
that to which the DaokobS is said to have owed its existence, is 
perhaps referred to. 

Even the present bed shews that frequent changes in the 
course of the river have taken place. One deviation must have 
occurred near Mahasthau, where the old bed and the present channel 
of the river practically surround the ruins of the old town aud 
give it the appearance of an island, which fact no doubt led the 
writers of the Skanda Pur ana to describe WahasthSu as Sila 
Ihvipa. Another deviation occurred midway between BogiH and 
Sherpur where there are signs of an equally large diversion; 
whilst every two or three miles are seen considerable islands of red 
soil, surrounded by alluvium, which show the varying directions 
of tire river. 

'the rapid silting up of the river, aud the diversion of at 
least half its waters, seem to have drawn attention about 1850. 
In 1854, an engineer was deputed to report on what could be done 
to improve the bed of the river. In 1850, Act XXII of that year 
enacted provisions for " Establishing a toll on Boats and Timber 
passing through the Karatoya river in the District of Bogra.” This 
measure was so framed as to aid a liberal proposal made by the 
Honourable Prasanna Kumar Tagore, C.S.I., of Calcutta, to under¬ 
take certain improvements, on condition of being permitted to 
levy tolls. It appears from a report published in the Gazette of 
October 31, 1863, that the works for rendering the river 
navigable, consisting chiefly of embankments at Govindaganj, were 
completed in I860, aud that tolls were first levied in that year. The 
original cost of the works was Rs. 53,110, and large sums were 
annually expended on repairs. The total number of boats, etc., 
that passed in 1861 was 22,171, aud in 1862, 23,237, making an 
aggregate of 45,408 for the two years. Difficulties, however, had 
already arisen. By the Government grant, permission was given 
to levy tolls at the three stations (chunks) of Khanpur. Gosainpur, 
and Sibganj, During the rains, however, when the numerous 
drainage channels or k/ials fill, boats were able, by taking advant¬ 
age of them, to pass upstream without paying toll. In order to 
prevent this, temporary toll stations were established, without the 
sanction of Government. Apart from the legal consequences 
involved by this step, it was evident that the undertaking had 
failed. In the rains it was unnecessary, as the river had then 
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more than sufficient water for the largest boats, and the embank¬ 
ments were in fact injurious to traffic by greatly increasing the 
force of the current. In the dry and hot weather the great 
majority of the boats stopped at Khanpur, that is, at the end of the 
Phuljhor, and did not go up the KaratoyH at all. The Collector 
repeatedly reported that the toll was an unnecessary tax, and 
at last in 1865, the grant to Prasanna Kumar Tagore was 
recalled. 

The lines of drainage in the west of the district are almost Lines of 
uniformly from north to south, except where short channels from drainage, 
the marshes run transversely to join the main channels or rivers. 

In the eastern portion the drainage is quite as often from east to 
west as from north to south, but the main channels, the BangSli 
and DaokobS, follow the latter direction. 

There are no lakes in the Bogra district, but marshes and Lakes and 
bits are numerous. Of these, the best known are the Raktadaha in marshes. 
Adamdighi, which gets connected with the Chalan Bil in Rajshahi 
during the rains; the Nurail Bil and the KeshpathSr Bil in 
BogrJ thana ; and the Sat Bil and the Gobarch5p& Bil in Shari a- 
kindi thdvd. Besides these there are numerous small marshes, 
specially in the eastern part of the district, which dry up from 
the end of January till the rains, when the overflow of flood-water 
from the Brahmaputra and the BSngSli submerges the greater 
portion of this part of the country and gives it the appearance of 
an extensive lake. Nothing has yet been done to drain these 
swamps, though a certain amount of Ml paddy is even now grown 
in them. 

Most of the important fisheries, viz., the DSokoba, the Fisheries 
Bengali, HalhaliS, IchhSmati and Mjnash, are in the pali tract, and Fishes, 
and furnish three-fourths of the whole fish suppply of the 
district. The entire police division of Shariakandi is subject to 
annual inundation, and fish from the rivers Daokoba and BSngali 
migrate into the Mis and shallow marshes, where they are caught 
in winter. 

The kliidr tract of the district is intersected by the Nagar 
and the Tulshiganga rivers and a few Ichals, and in this part of 
the district small fishes are chiefly found, In the Nagar river 
fishes from the Chalan Bil migrate, and during the time of 
migration they are caught in large numbers. In this tract 
there are numerous tanks, and in some of them fishes are 
reared. 

Fisheries constitute a valuable source of income to their 
owners. The DighSpatiya estate contains about twenty-one fish¬ 
eries. In the year 1285 B. S., when settlement was made for the 
first time, the income of the estate from this source was Rs. 3,704; 
at present the income has risen to Rs. 6,217. 

There has been a great change in the price of fish within 
the last twenty years. A good-sized Rohit now sells for Rs. 5 or 
Rs. 6, some ten years ago the price was half the amount, 
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There are various methods of capturing fish, the most im¬ 
portant being:—(1) Netting, (2) trapping, (3) spearing, and (4) 
angling. 

Some of the most important fish markets are Fateh All 
bazar (Bogra), Kalitola Hat, NungolJ Hat, SuMnganj Hat, 
MahishSban Hat, Dhupehanchia Hat, Dhap Hat, Jaipur Hat, 
Hilli Hat, Elangi Hat, Gosjinbari Hat, Mok3mtola Hat, Bihar 
Hat. 

The Statistical Account gives a list of thirty-seven varieties 
of fish found in the tanks and rivers of the district. Of these the 
following are the most common :—Kai (Coins cobojius , or Perea 
vagabunda), (2) Chaprd or Khnlim (Triclurpodus I'hxdim, or 
Perea sclacea), ( 3 ) Rohit ( Cy-prinusruhifa) t (4 ) Mir gal (Cyprinua 
mirga), (5) Naucld, the small fry of the three last species, (6) 
Naola, the same when grown larger, (7) Bans (Cy primes Icalibausa 
or atratus), (8) Pun.fhl .( Cyprivus pvliloria ), (2) Saral puvtM 
(Cyprinies Seer putitorkO, a larger variety of puvthi, (10) Pabdd 
(Silurnspabda) ,( 11 )Kdnach (Sihei -hr pugentissimus),common\y 
known in other districts as Sivgld, (12) Mdgur (Sillerus batrachue), 
(1.3) Chital (Mystvs chiltala), (14) Dhdin (Pimelodus siloudia), 
(15) Pdngas (Pimelodus par gas), (16) Tdngar (Pimelodus 
tengra), (17) Bdchd (Pimelodus baclut), ( 18 ) Air (Pimelodus air), 
(19 ) Ililsa (Clupea alosa), (20) Chela (Clupea cultrata). Turtles, 
crabs, and shrimps are also common. 

The existence of two distinct soils lying side by side, yet in 
no way intermingling, neither formed in any degree by the waste 
of the other, and generally separated by the Karatoya,has already 
been mentioned. The western portion presents some of the char¬ 
acteristics of the older alluvium formation of the BSrind, which 
is usually composed of massive argillaceous beds of a ■ rather 
pale, reddish brown hue, often weathering yellowish, disseminated 
throughout which occur kanlcar and pisolitic ferruginous con¬ 
cretions. In fact, it would seem that the KaratoyS marks the 
boundary where the Gangetic detritus from the west meets and 
joins the delta, which the Brahmaputra has built out from the 
east, forming together the great alluvial plain of Bengal. If such 
had been the case, it would be probable that this line of union would 
at first present the features of a great estuary, and later on of a 
great river. The period of estuarian formation is far beyond the 
memory of man, though evidenced by the sand underlying the 
Ichidr, but both external and internal evidence based on the present 
condition of this district, and of I’abnS and Iiangpur to the south 
and north, point to the fact that a great river did once flow in or 
near the present bed of the Karatoya. 

Of the larger sorts of game, tigers which once abounded in this 
district have now completely disappeared. It is now difficult to 
believe, that i n December 1864, a party of hunters brought the skulls 
of 257 tigers and leopards to the Collector and obtained about 
Ks, 700 as rewards. 
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Leopards are still common in the police division of PSnchblbi 
and Sherpur, and are occasionally seen in almost every part of the 
district. Wild boars, once a pest in the Panchbibl police division, 
are getting scarce. Wild buffaloes and deers have disappeared 
altogether. Hares, porcupines and wild cats are occasionally seen. 

Jackals and foxes are met in- almost every village. BogrS is 
notorious for its venomous snakes, the cobra and the kavdit being 
the most common kinds. Squirrels and monkeys which do so 
much damage to fruits elsewhere, are conspicuously absent in 
this district. 

Of the game birds, the indigenous quail (button quail), and 
the black partridge are found in the scrub and grass jungle 
of the Panchbihi thdnd. A few indigenous whistling and cotton 
teals are also found in the ills and lonely tanks of the district. 
Migratory quail seldom visit this district, though they are to 
be found in large numbers in the almost neighbouring district 
of Alalda. Migratory ducks, chiefly the pochard, the gadwall, 
the pintail, and teal, in small numbers, come to the larger ills, 
and to the chars of the Brahmaputra. Geese and BrShmani duok 
abound in the chars of the Brahmaputra, but it is almost im¬ 
possible to bag them. Snipe are fairly numerous in some years. 

They are to be found in the standing paddy, but seem to prefer 
the grass and lotus leaves in the blls, specially towards the close 
of the season in January and February. Ortolans are also common 
all through the cold weather. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of Botany, 
Northern Bengal, it is covered by an abundant natural vegetation, 
except in the beds of the greater rivers which are swept during 
the rains by a strong current. Old river-beds, however, ponds 
and marshes, and streams with sluggish current, have a copious 
vegetation of Vallisneria and other plants. Land subject to 
inundation has usually a covering of Tamarisk and reedy grasses, 
and in some parts where the ground is more or less marshy Rosa 
involucrata is plentiful. Few trees grow on these inundated 
lands ; the most plentiful and largest is Barringtonia acutangula. 

The district contains no forests, but in the BSrind, gigantic pipal 
(Ficus rdigiosa) and even some sdl trees (Shorea robusta) are to be 
seen. Dense scrub jungle still remains in places in the Sherpur and 
Panohbibi (hands, but the greater portion of the surface is covered 
with grasses, the commonest of these being Impcrata arunclinacea 
and Andropogon acicnlains. Among the trees the most conspicuous 
are the red cotton tree or simiU (Bomba,v malabaricum) and the 
jack tree (Artocarpus integrifolia ); the sissu (Dalbergia sissoo) 
and mango occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species. 

There is no want of pasturage in this district, except perhaps Pasture 
in the Adamdighi police division, and during the rains and floods in g rountl8 ' 
the eastern part of the district. During the hot weather and rainy 
season, however, some of the large cattle-keepers and rearers take 
their herds to the southern slopes of the Himalayas on the borders 
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of Nepal. The smaller herds are kept at home, and, if necessary, 
fed on rice-straw. Within the district, the best pasture ground is 
found on the older sandy banks or chars of the Brahmaputra, which 
are always covered with a coarse grass, and sometimes also produce 
the fine club grass (Cynodon dactylori). These latter lands are not 
brought into cultivation in consequence of any unfertility, but 
from fear of floods. The waste lands in PUnchbibi police division, 
which are not too densely covered with jungle, are also resorted to. 

The climate of Bogra is little different from that of most 
Central and Eastern Bengal districts. The hot weather com¬ 
mences in April, and lasts the. greater part of three months, when 
it is succeeded by the rains which continue up to the middle of 
October. Though the rains then practically cease, the cold 
weather cannot be said to begin till the middle of November. 
The heat is, on the whole, less severe than in districts which are 
in the same latitude, but further to the west; and the cold weather 
is rather longer. The direction of the winds in the cold weather 
and beginning of the year is from the north, occasionally veering 
round towards the north-east. As the year advances and the 
weather gets warmer, the breeze becomes more and more easterly, 
changing right round to west in April and May. Sometimes, even 
in those months, a breeze comes up from the east, and is much 
cooler than the west wind, which is part of the great hot winds 
of Upper India. The coolness of the easterly breeze is probably 
due to its passing over the Brahmaputra. In the rains the wind 
is south and south-east, and west or north-west daring the period 
between the cessation of the rains and the regular cold weather. 
The healthiest months of the year are January to March. 

Bogra, like other districts in North and East Bengal, does not 
suffer from the extremes of temperature, which are experienced in 
BihSr. Rainfall commences earlier, and is due to the southerly 
winds, which blow almost continuously across Bengal in March and 
April. The moist air from the Bay is diverted eastward and 
causes numerous more or less local showers in the eastern districts 
Only a fraction of an inch falls monthly from November to 
February. As in these cold-weather months northerly or north¬ 
easterly winds from the Himalayan region prevail, the temperature 
in BogrS is comparatively low, the mean temperature being 64 Q , and 
the mean minimum temperature 52°, in January. After southerly 
winds commence in March in lower Bengal, the temperature rises 
rapidly. Mean temperature is 77° in March, and 84° in April, when 
it reaches its highest point. This increase in mean temperature is 
due to the steady rise of night temperature. The highest mean 
maximum temperature is 96° in April. A steady increase of 
rainfall takes place in the hot-weather months. The average fall 
in March is 1-02 inches, in April 2 40 inches and in May 7'89 
inches. With the commencement of monsoon weather, heavy pre¬ 
cipitation begins with nearly 13 inches in June and July, the 
average fall in June being 12-83 and in July 13 25. In August 
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and September the falls are 11-47 and 1095 inches respectively. 
From June to September the monthly rainfall varies from 10 to 15 
inches on an average, with considerable fluctuations from year to 
year. The heavy rainfall in North Bengal during the monsoon 
months is due to the change of direction impressed upon the mon¬ 
soon current over that area by the Himalayan range. The usual 
direction of the moisture-laden current is northwards over East 
Bengal, and as it approaches the northern districts, it is not only 
diverted westward, but there is increased ascensional motion near 
the hills. It is owing to this ascensional motion chiefly that Bogra 
receives the fairly heavy annual fall of 66-26 inches, nearly three- 
fourths of which occurs in the months of Juue to September. 
Northerly winds commence in October and the cloudless weather, 
which then sets in, is occasionally broken by the approach, of 
cyclonic storms from the Bay of Bengal; the average rainfall in 
that month is 4-45 inches. Kainfall is more irregular in Septem¬ 
ber than iu other monsoon months, and comparatively dry weather 
may alternate with heavy rainfall at times with heavy floods. 
Cyclonic storms from the Bay tend to recurve towards the east 
at the end of the season, and when this recurving is well-marked, 
the storms generally break up over North Bengal and the adjacent 
Himalayas. When this happens, very heavy rain falls over the 
whole of North Bengal. 

Statistics of the rainfall for the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the hot 
weather (March to May) and the rainy season (Juue to October). 
The figures shown are the averages recorded from the earliest year 
in which rainfall was systematically registered up to the end of 
1906: — 


Stations 

Years 

recorded. 

November 

to 

February. ! 

March 
to May. 

Juue to 
October. 

Annual 

average. 

Bogra 

32 

2 11 

1245 

07-91 

72-77 

Sherpur ... 

25 — 20 

2-08 

11-20 

00-80 

64*20 

N'uokhila... 

20—20 

200 

11*50 

i 

4090 

63-51 

Tauclibibi 

20—20 

110 

i 

j y-oo 

0316 

64-53 


The weather preserves its humid character with slight Humidity, 
variation throughout the year, the ratio of humidity to saturation 
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ranging on an average from nearly 74 per cent, in March to about 
89 in July to September, the average for the whole year at the 
Sadr station being 83 9 per cent. 

The humidity is least in March and is subject to but slow 
increase during April. For the next three months, however, it 
rises rapidly. This is due to the diversion eastward of the moist 
air from the Bay of Bengal. From July to September it remains 
steady and thereafter begins to decline. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

The town of BogrS is of comparatively recent origin, and Hindu 
does not appear to have been the scene of any authentic historical P eri | nJ * 
events, either during the period of the MusalmSn or the British h^tlry. 
occupation of the country. But though devoid of interest of a 
strictly historical character, yet a study of its antiquities leaves 
little doubt “ that the District,” to quote the words of Mr. 
Beveridge, “ has claims to attention of an enduring order, and 
that it occupies an important place in the legendary and the 
earlier historical annals of Bengal.”* As we shall presently see, 
the claims of the district to antiquit} 7 rest chiefly on the associa¬ 
tions which centre round the ruins of the old fortified town, now 
known as the MahSsthangarh, and the sacred river Karatoya, 
which still washes the base of the mounds, which mark the site 
of the old town. The history of ancient India, as we know, for 
nearly twelve centuries from the age of Asoka to the advent of the 
MusalmSn conquerors in the 9th country, was shrouded in the 
mists of obscurity ; and it is only recently that scholars and 
antiquarians, with the help of the evidence afforded by epigrapliic, 
archaeological and numismatic researches, the study of contem¬ 
porary records of foreign travellers, and the writings of annalists, 
have succeeded in rescuing from oblivion a few of the landmarks 
in the story of the civilisation of India during this long period 
of comparative darkness. It is now the accepted opinion that 
during this period Eastern India was split up into a number of 
small principalities or kingdoms; and of these, Paundra, later 
on known as BSrendra, with its capital town of Paundravai'dhana, 
separated by the sacred stream of Karatoya from the more easterly 
kingdom of Pr3g Jyotisha, or KSmrfipa, was perhaps the most 
well-known. Not only does the name occur frequently in the 
Mnhdbharata, Rdmdyana and the various Purdnas, but its fame 
in the 7th century A.D. appears to have been sufficiently great 
to have attracted the attention of the great Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsiang, and he visited the capital between 629 and 645 
A.D., for his Pun na-fa-tan-na has been accepted to be the Chinese 
form of Paundravardhana. Again, according to Rdjataramgini 
of Kalhana, almost the only work in Sanskrit with any preten¬ 
sions to historical accuracy, Jayapira, the RSjS of Kashmir 

* Antiquities of fiagura, by H. Beveridge, C.8., Journal of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Yol, XhVlI, Part I, page 69. 
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visited Paundravardhana at the end of the 8th century. In the 
copperplate inscriptions of the Pfil kings, the name Paundravar- 
dhana bhukti (the land of Paundravardhana) is of common 
occurrence. There are therefore sufficient historical materials 
for holding that the Paundra kingdom flourished in Eastern 
Bengal, at least during the first eight centuries after Christ. 
It is with the capital of this ancient kingdom, that Sir A. 
Cunningham, after very careful researches, has sought to identify 
the ruins of MahfistMn, which lie about eight miles to the north 
of the head-quarters of Bogrfi. 

In seeking to establish this identity, Cunningham has chiefly 
relied on the description given by Hiuen Tsiang of his visit to 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Paundravardhana', and the close resemblance 
between the account of this town and its vicinity, in the Chinese 
traveller’s famous work Si-vu-ki, and the actual position of the 
ruins of MabSsthfin and of the other ruins found in its vicinity 
by Cunningham, when he visited the locality between 1879-80. 
The point is discussed at length in Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey (Volume XV). 

“This city,” (Paundravardhana) says Cunnigham, “the 
pilgrim places at 600 li or 100 miles to the east of the Ganges near 
BfijmahSl. Now this description corresponds exactly with the 
relative positions of Rfijmahal and Malifisthfin, the latter being- 
just 100 miles to the east of the former.” * 

His visit to V-fisu Bihar, a village four miles to the west of 
Mahasthfin, and his researches in the ruins of that place con¬ 
firmed Cunningham in the opinion which he had already formed. 
In connection with the ruins of this village, Cunningham says: 
“ One of my objects in, visiting this part of the country was to 
search for the ancient capital which Hiuen Tsiang calls Paundra¬ 
vardhana. I had already decided that M ahfisthSn must be the 
place partly on account of its name, which means simply ‘ the 
capital,’ and partly because Hiuen Tsiang describes a monastery 
named Po-shi-po as situated four miles to the west of the city, 
which is exactly the position of Bibfir, with respect to Mahfis- 
thfin. But I did not hear of Bhasu Bihar until my arrival at 
Bihar itself, when the name at once struck me as being the very 
one intended by the pilgrim’s Po-shi-po. Julien renders the 
Chinese syllables by Vaahpct, which means ‘ vapour,’ and also 
'iron but I think that the name must be connected with Bhasu, 
‘the sun,’ and mean the ‘splendid or resplendent’ monastery. 
It may be a contraction of Bhuawat, 1 splendid, shining.’ Here 
the pilgrim found a grand monastery, remarkable for the size and 
height of its towers and pavilion At a short distance from the 
monastery there was a stupa built by Asoka, on the site where 
Buddha had explained his law to the Devas. Not far from the last 
place there was a temple containing a statue of Avalokiteswara, 
which manifested its divine powers by prodigies.” 


* Page 110, Archaeological Survey, Vol. XV. 
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“ Now each of these buildings has its representatives in 
the still existing remains at Bihar. The great monastery I 
would identify with the mound of Bihar itself, which is 700 
feet by 600 feet broad. The stupa is well represented by the 
solid brick mound of Bhasu Bihar, which is still 30 feet in height. 
The vihara containing the statue of Avalokiteswara is well 
represented by the ruined temple to the north of the Stupa.” * 

This conclusion of Cunningham is the more remarkable, 
because he himself before his visit to Mahasthan in his work 
on the “ Ancient Geography of India,” sought to identify Pabn8 
with Paundravardhana. t 

Conclusive as the reasoning of Cunningham appears to be, 
the following considerations lend still greater weight to his 
theory :— 

(1) From certain passages in the Karatoya Mdhdtmyn , a poem 
included in the Skanda Purdna, it appears that the Karatoy8 
flowed past Paundravardhana, J 

(2) The remains of the Hindu temples mentioned by 
Kalhan in the Rdjataraniyini are traceable in the ruins of 
Mahasthan. 

A temple of Kartikeya (the war god), where Kamala danced 
before Jayanta, has been described by Kalhan. The same temple 
has been referred to in the Karat.oy3 Mdhdtmya as the temple 
of Skanda. The site of this temple is well known to the natives 
of the country, and during the recent excavations ample 
materials have been discovered to show that a great temple once 
stood on the mound close to the Karatoya. 

(3) After visiting Paundravardhana, Hiuen Tsiang crossed a 
large river to go to Kamrupa. It has already been noticed that 
in the Jog ini Tantra and the lidlikd Parana, the Karatoya is 
described as the boundary between Barendra and Kamrupa. So 
Hiuen Tsiang must have crossed the river Karatoya near 
Mahasthan. 

(4j But the final and most conclusive argument in favour 
of the theory identifying Mahasthan with Paundravardhana has 
been afforded by the discovery, during the recent researches at 
Mahasthan, of the ruins of at least one gigantic Buddhist temple. 


* Page 103-104, Vol. XV., Archaeological Survey. 

+ Page 480, Cunningham's Aucient Geography of India. 

J The following passages occur in the Karatoya Mahatmya : — 

“ Paundra Kotisliiladvipe lnahapunyeti bishruta, Karatoya sarinniram 
shaiiriidyauta pavanam.” 

[In the Koti shila island for peninsula, known as Paundra, there is a 
famous and sacred river named Karatoya, whose water purifies the whole body 
(from head to foot). ] 

Again 

Karatoye sadanire saritshresthe subishrute, Paundran plabayaae nityam 
papam Harakarot-bhabe. 

(O thou Karatoya, O thou always over-flowing with water, O thou chief 
among the rivers, O thou famous, O thou born in the hand of the Lord Siva, 
thou ever dost water the Paundras and dost remove our sins ] 
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This coupled with the fact of the complete absence of any 
Buddhistic archaeological remains, either at Pabn3 or at PanduS 
in MSlda, the two rival sites which have been suggested 
by some authorities, makes the case for MahSsth&n very strong 
indeed, 

o{ Belying on the identification of Mah3sth3n with Paundra- 

Paundravar- vardhana, a short digression into the history of this ancient 
dhaiia kingdom may not be inappropriate. It has already been pointed 
(Maliiifithan). ou t that the kingdom extended to the north of the Ganges and 
the west of the KaratoyS, which latter river separated it from 
KSmrupa; and Prof. H. H. Wilson, on the authority of the Vishnu 
Purana, wished to include in it the country up to Chun5r. * 

According to the Mahdbharata and the Purana, VUsudeva, 
a powerful prince of the Pundra family, is said to have ruled at 
Paundravardhaua, so far back as 1280 B.C. 

With the visit of Hiuen Tsiang to Paundravardhaua in 
the 7th century A I)., we enter the domain of fairly authen¬ 
tic history. The pilgrim notes that there were about twenty 
Buddhist monasteries containing some 3,000 monks, who studied 
the HinSyaua, or the lesser means of advancement, tyid about one 
hundred Brahman ieai temples, but the greater number of the 
heretics were Nigranthas, who went about naked. The pilgrim 
mentions no king, and his silence on this point may be taken as 
evidence, Cunningham thinks, that Barendra (Pundra) was in 
his time one of the dependent provinces of Harshavardliana of 
Kanauj. The king of the neighbouring country of Kamrupa or 
Assam named BhSskara Varmau is duly noticed, but, as he 
was certainly tributary to Harshavardhana, Cunningham concludes 
that the intervening province of Barendra had been annexed to 
the kingdom of Kanauj. 

Hiuen Tsiang also noticed a large number of boats and 
trading vessels lying at anchor near the town. 

The next authentic mention of Paundravardhaua is to be 
found in the Rdjataramgini, of Haitian, compiled in the 12th 
century A.D. According to Rdjataramgini, Jayapira, K3j3 of 
Kashmir (779—813 A.D.) visited Gaura at the end of the 8th 
century. At that time the king of Paundravardhaua was named 
Jayanta. Jayapira appears to have travelled incognito , and stayed 
unknown in the house of the famous court dancer, Kamal§. He is 
reported to have slain a lion during his stay and married Kalyan 
Devi, the only daughter of the king. At that time there were no 
less than live other kings reigning over the province of Gaura, 
whom Jayapira subjugated and brought under the sway of his 
father-in-law, Jayanta From this account and the description 
of the state of the country about this time (A.D. 779—813) by 
Taranath, it appears that the country of the Paundras was divided 
amongst at least six petty chiefs. 


Siee Wilson's Vishnu l’uranu II, pages 13 j, 170. 
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It is also clear from Jayapira’s story, that so late as the 
end of the 8th century A.D., Paundravardhana was still the 
capital of the country to the north of the Ganges, as it had been 
a century and a half earlier in the time of Hiuen 'Isiang, and 
that it had not yet fallen into the hands of the Pal kings of 
Bengal. It did so some, time in the 9th century, but the Am5l- 
g3chi inscription discovered near Dinajpur shows that the first 
capital in which any Pal king actually resided was still the 
‘Paundravardhana bltukU ’ The capital of their kingdom, how¬ 
ever, was removed from Paundravardhana by the Sen Hajas, first 
to Deopara or B5rin (an abbreviation of Barendra) in Bajshahi, 
and then ultimately to Gaura about 1169 by BallSl Sen, the 
greatest of the Sen kings. The connection of Bogra with the 
history of the Hindu kings of Bengal may thus be said to have 
ceased with the transfer of the capital of Barendra from Paun¬ 
dravardhana to Gaura by the Sen kings. 

Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century found the people in the Form of 
enjoyment of a settled form of government, and with a reputa- government 
tion for learning. Jayapira of Kashmir in the 8tli century was 
greatly impressed with the flourishing condition of the coun- people, 
try, and also with the learning of the people. “ The ancient 
inscriptions and manuscripts give us a glimpse of the form 
of government which then ruled the destinies of the people, 

It was a kingly form of government, in which the sovereign 
enjoyed divine honours, as I’urambhuUdraka , an incarnation 
on earth. But his rule appears to have been properly regu¬ 
lated by definite laws, the laws of Hindu India regarded 
as sacred commandments, binding on the rulers and the 
ruled alike. According to such laws, the land belonged to the 
people, who paid a share of the produce to their sovereign for the 
protection he offered. In making any royal grant of rent-free 
lands, the king had, therefore, to assemble all his nobles, officers 
and citizens to hand over the royal patent with the approbation 
of all. The feudal system prevailed and the Ha mantas or feudal 
lords exercised semi-independent authority in their respective 
territories and attended the Imperial Council as nobles of the 
realm. Under the Pal kings, \\\e Mahdsdmantadhijmti was a title 
of great distinction, which was, according to the inscription of 
Dharrna Pal, enjoyed by the chief of the feudal fords. The empire 
was divided into bhuktis or provinces, each of which was again 
divided into mandalas or circles. A circle consisted of several 
biahayaa or districts composed of villages.”* 

Little is known of the history of (he district under Muham- Muhamma- 
madan rule, but tradition relates that after the subjugation of Traditional 
Bengal by BakhtiySr Khilji, in 1204 A.V , a dynasty of Sen B5j3s account of 
ruled for nearly a century, over the north-eastern tract of this dis- Kamalpur. 
trict, as feudatory chiefs, nominally under the suzerainty of the 

* fiabu Aklioy Kumar Maura's Gaura under the Hindus, page 23. 
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emperors of Dehli, but virtually under the Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ors of Bengal. Their capital was at Kamalpur, a few miles to the 
north of Bhawanipur, and a little to the, south of Sherpur, which 
was said to have been built by Raja Baliai Sen. The seat of the 
goddess Bhawani was then at Gulfa, otherwise known as Gulta, 
a few miles to the south-west of Bhawanipur in the district of 
PabnS (but now in rains and buried in jungle). Achyuta Sen was 
the last prince of the line, and he was overthrown by the Muham¬ 
madan Governor, Bahadur ShSh of Gaura (1310—ff>30 A.D.), to 
whom he had given offence. At this time the figure of the 
goddess was removed from Gulfa, and buried at the present 
site of Bhawanipur, whence it was dug up a century and a half 
later. 

Of the same traditionary character is the story of the Mnsal- 
man conquest of Mahasthan, about the end of the 13tli or the 
beginning of the 14th century. According to the most generally 
accepted traditions, MahSsthin was the capital of a minor Kshat- 
triya prince named Paras uram. It is said that a Muhammadan 
fakir, who bore the name of Shah Sultan Hazvat Aulia, defeated 
Parasuram and thus first established Muhammadan rule in this 
part of Bengal. 

When it is remembered that Gaura or Giksmanavati on the 
north, Lakh nor on the west, Jajnagar on the south, and Vikram- 
pur on the east, were the provincial capitals of the Sen kings of 
Bengal, and that even according to Minhajuddin, BakhtiySr 
subdued only the territory in the neighbourhood of Laksmanavati, 
the rest of the empire being retained by the sons of Laksmana, 
there is nothing improbable in the tradition that minor Hindu 
chiefs continued to rule in parts of Bengal, even after the death 
of Bakhtiyar at Dcvikot, in North Bengal, in 1205 A.D. 

But if the traditional history of Mahasthan and Bhawanipur 
connects Bogra with the earlier Musalman kings of the “initial 
period ” of Blochmann, that of Sherpur connects it with the later 
period of Musalman rule. According to the Ain-i-Ahbari M5n 
Singh built a fort here which he called Salimnagar, in honour of 
Salim, the son of the emperor Akbar, who was afterwards 
famous as the emperor Jahangir. Blochmann seems to think 
that Sherpur Murcha, where the fort was built, was the Sherpur 
in Mymensingh. * But this seems very improbable, because 
even up to the time of Van den Broucke, the Dutch Governor of 
India in 1660, Sherpur in Bogra continued to he so important, 
that it is one of the only three towns shown in the map of 
Bengal prepared by him, on the great road which then passed 
eastward and northwards, from Boalia, (the present Kampur Boalia) 
through what are now the districts of Rajshahi, Pabna, Bogra and 
Bangpur, to the Assam frontier. It is significant that in this 


Vol, II, Aln-i-Akbari, page 340 (Blochmann's translation). 
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map, Sherpur is shown as “ Ceevpuve Mirts.” Mirts no doubt 
standing for Murcha. In the first part of the Ain-i- Akbari trans¬ 
lated by Jarrett, it is said that Pargand MihimanshShi is in 
Sarkdr Bazuhai (now in BogrS) also known as Sherpur Murcha,? 
and the Sherpur in Mymensingh is shown in the same Sarkdr as 
DaslikShania. In fact the Sherpur of Mymensingh is not even 
shown in Major Rennell’s map, 1789. It is well known that it 
was built by IsS Khan about 1587. Abul Fazl in the Akbar- 
ndmd mentions Sherpur Murcha, when describing the struggles of 
ShahbSz Khan with the rebels, IsS and Masum, in 158(5. Sh5h- 
b5z KhUn at first defeated IsS and drove him to the sea in 1585, 
but in the following year, owing to the unpopularity of ShShb&z 
Khan, the imperial armies at first suffered a reverse, and ShahbSz 
was compelled to retreat towards Tanda. “ After eight days’ 
retreat the army rested to take breath at Sherpur. Then Masflm 
entrenched himself at' Sherpur and ShahbSz Khan advanced 
from Bihar crossed the Jumna and routed the rebels. After the 
country was clear of the rebels the amir 8 returned to Sherpur 
MirSja.”t 

Sherpur is also mentioned in connection with the siege of 
GhorSghat by the “ rebel Dastam KhSm Kaksal when Babu Man- 
gali appears to have marched from Sherpur Miraja and com¬ 
pelled him to raise the siege. 

As already stated the most important archaeological remains 
of the district are Buddhistic in origin and are to be found chiefly 
at MahSsthSn and its neighbourhood. Cunningham’s identi¬ 
fication of the ruins at Vasu Bih5r, about 4 or 5 miles from 
MahSsthSn, with the monastery and stupas described by Hiuen 
Tsiang, has already been alluded to, A detailed account of 
the existing ruins at MahUsthSngarh, is to be found iu 
the last chapter A point of special interest in connection 
with the archaeological remains at Mah3sth3n is the discovery, 
during the excavations and researches carried on in 1907, of the 
ruins of a large Buddhistic temple. Previous to this discovery 
opinion was divided as to whether any of the archaeological 
remains at Mah5sth£n could be identified with Buddhism. 

For, Cunningham himself failed to detect anything in the 
remains at MaliastMn, which might be connected with Bud¬ 
dhism. In this view he followed the opinion of Beveridge who, 
in his account of the antiquities of BogrS, says : “ I could find 
nothing Buddhist at MahSsthSn, and my impression is that Messrs. 
Westmaeott and O’Donnell have been somewhat too ready to 


* Jarrett's translation of Ain i-Akhavi , page 188, Vol. I. 
t See Sir H Elliot's History of India. Vol. VI, pages 76 and 77 
1 See Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI, page 79. 
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believe that Buddhism once prevailed in BogrS. * Judging 
from the fact, however, that some of the Pal kings, who were 
staunch Buddhists, held their court in the BSrendra country, 
perhaps in MahasthSn itself, and that Cunningham himself found 
important Buddhist remains quite close to MahasthSn, it would 
certainly be strange, if it could not be proved that some at least 
of the existing remains at MahasthSn are Buddhist in their origin, 
Mr, Batavyal, a late Collector of the district and an erudite anti¬ 
quarian, held the view that the chief antiquarian interest of 
Mah5st,h5n is Buddhistic. The following occurs in his report 
(1895) about the antiquities of the district:—" I visited the place 
(MahSsthSn) in February last. In ancient Sanskrit literature 
it is known as Sita Dvipa. The river KaratoyS divided itself 
into two branches near the piace, uniting again about a mile 
north of the present town of BogrS. The place may have been 
called dvipa , for this reason, but l also find that Buddhistic stupas 
are called in this district by the villagers dhap and sometimes as 
dip. Sita again seems to be a slight change of the Buddhistic word 
, 9 ila (morality). Sita Dvipa or Sila Dvipa was undoubtedly a sacred 
place of the Buddhists. The north-east angle of the fort was 
described to me by the local people as Diper kon (the Dipa corner). 
I was struck by the name and on reaching the angle I at once saw 
the remains of a stupa, beyond the ramparts on the riverside, on 
the top of which a Vaisnab mendicant has established himself. 
The people then pointed out to me three other dips (as they called 
them) all on the eastern side, just above the bed of the old Kara- 
toy3, the, present Muhammadan mosque occupying the site of the 
southernmost stupa. It is thus perfectly clear that what is called 
Mahasthan was originally a group of Buddhistic stupas on the 
bant of the Karatoya river, and the whole place obtained the 
name of Sila Dvipa, or Sita Dvipa under the later Hindu kings of 
the Sen dynasty, who favoured the worship of Siva and Krishna 
in preference to Buddha.” 

Dr. Grierson, at that time Honorary Philological Secretary to 
the Asiatic Society, to whom the report of Mr. Batavyal was sub¬ 
mitted, expressed the opinion, chiefly on the authority of Beve¬ 
ridge and Sir A. Cunningham that the premises advanced by 
Mr. Batavyal were unsupported by any cogent arguments, and that 
the Collector had given no authority for the assertions made in 
his report. The authority that was undoubtedly lucking for most 
of the statements made by Mr. Batavyal, has however now been 
fortunately found in the researches, which have been made 
at this most interesting historical ruin. The most prominent 
position in the whole of the extensive ruins of MahasthSn is 
occupied by a mound, which is topped by a half-buried granite 
stone, known locally as the Khoddv Pathar. Excavations have 


* Page 94, Antiquites of Bagura, Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. 1-1878. 
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been made all round this buried stone. It is now discovered that 
the place contains a whole mass of buried stones, which mark tlio 
site of a great temple or stupa, which was undoubtedly con¬ 
nected with the worship of the Buddhist religion, as on one of the 
stone lintels, the figures of a row of Buddhas seated in the charac¬ 
teristic posture of Buddha have been discovered. 

Numerous Buddhist remains are also to be found in other 
parts of the district. Sir A. Cunningham found near Khetlal an 
image of Buddha, which had also been previously noticed by Mr. 
Westmacott. Its broken pedestal bears a part of the Buddhistic 
creed in mediaeval NSgari letters, reading “ ye dharmma hela 
prabhava hetu teshdn.” The characters are not older than the 
8th century A.D., nor much later than the 9th, and are frequently 
found in inscriptions in Northern India. As some figures of the 
Hindu pantheon were also found near the same place, Cunningham 
remarks that “ the figures shew that the prevailing worship was of 
Vishnu and Siva, but that the Buddhist religion also existed at 
the same time”.* 

Mr. Westmacott was of opinion that the shrine of Nimaishjlh 
in PatliarghSta on the banks of the TulsliigangS, in the 
PUnchbibi thand was also erected on the remains of a Buddhistic 
stupa,. Amongst the stones in the bed of the river close to the 
stupa, Westmacott found the head and shoulders of a colossal 
statue of Buddha. 

Mr. Batavyal also noticed several Buddhistic images, of three Buddhist 
of which he had photographs taken, and sent to the Asiatic ima K ea - 
Society of Bengal. He thus describes them:— 

“ Photo No. 1 is that of the image which contains an 
inscription of which the following is a transliteration: 

(1) ye dharman jetum prabhaban jetum tesam ta 

(2) tha gatardha badatra ; 

(3) tesancha ye ni. 

(4) radhatraibam bya 

(5) di maha yramanh. 

The words ‘ tathagatardha ’ used in this description, shows 
that the image was of Buddha’s wife. The characters are clearly 
of the period when the Pal dynasty ruled in Bengal. The image 
was discovered in an old tank in Durgapur village, and is supposed 
to have been thrown into it for fear of sacrilege. A little bit of 
the nose is broken, otherwise it is entire.” 

“ Photo No. 2 is an image which was discovered under a tree 
in the town of Bogra. There is an exactly similar image in a 
ruined temple near the famous Badal pillar. People now speak of 
the image as that of Hara Gauri (Siva and his wife), but there is 
reason to think that it is really that of Buddha and his wife before 
the former renounced the world.” 

“Photo No. 3 is an image which lay amongst a pretty large 
number of broken images in village Tilock. It also appears to be 

* Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey, Vol. XV, page 102. 
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of some Buddhist divinity.’’ “ A careful study of these images,” 
concludes Mr. Batavyal, *• is, I think, calculated to lead to valuable 
results and throw much light on the development of modern Hindu 
religion in Bengal on the base of popular Buddhism, which held 
supreme authority in these parts almost down to the period of 
the Muhammadan conquest.” 

As said above all the more ancient archaeological remains of 
the district are of Buddhist origin, but there are some Muham¬ 
madan ruins also, though of a comparatively recent date. Of these, 
mention may be made of the ruins of the Kharna Masjid in 
Sherpur, which was built by one Nawab Mirza Murad Khan in the 
time of Akbar, and the mosque at Mahasthan built in the time of 
the emperor Farrukhsiyar. 

Two authentic finds of coin in Mahasthan and its immediate 
vicinity are on record. The first was in 1862, when a number of 
old coins were found at BrShmanpara, a village in the outskirts 
of Mahasthan. Two of these were sent by Mr. Beveridge to the 
Asiatic Society, and were described by Hr. Kajendralala Mitra as 
follows; “ One of them, with the lion on the reverse, belongs 

to Mahendra Gupta, or as given on the margin of the obverse, 
Sri Mahendra Sinha; and the other to Chandra Gupta. The 
princes belong to the second and third centuries of the Christian 
lira.” Sir A. Cunningham, however, thinks that the learned 
Doctor was wrong in attributing one of the coins “to a fabulous 
Mahendra Gupta.” “ But Mahendra,” according to Cunningham, 
“ was the title of Kumar Gupta”. 

Cunningham also gives the following reading of the legends 
on both sides of a similar coin in his own possession :— 

Obverse : Sri Mahendra Sinha. 

ParSkrama 

Reverse ; Kumar Gupta. * 

It has now been established that Mahendra was the surname 
of Kumar Gupta, who in A.D. 413 or 414 succeeded his father, 
Chandra Gupta II, and reigned until A.D. 455. f 

In 1874 a pot of old coins was found in MahSsthSn itself by a 
man who was digging a ditch in a pan garden. Some of these 
coins were sent to tne Asiatic Society by Major Hume, and later 
on, one which was lying in the Magistrate’s malkhana was sent 
by Mr. Beveridge fo Professor H. Blochmann. The silver coins 
are 

(1) A silver lanlca of Shamsuddin Ilyas Sh5 of Bengal (1339- 
1358) as published by Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal.” 

(2) A silver tanka struck in 862 H. by Mahmud Shah I of 
Bengal, 

(3) A silver tanka of the same king but of coarse manu- 
acture. t 


* Page 117, Archaeologioal Survey, Vol. XV. 
t Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, Vol. 11, page 294, 
j Beveridge, Autiquniee of Bogrfi, page 95. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 

No systematic effort appears to have been made in the BogrS Growth of 
district to enumerate the entire population previous to the 
general census of 1872. In accounts of the district written before 
that date, and in reports concerning various branches of its 
administration, conjectural estimates were hazarded, varying from 
95,170, the number given in the Annual Police Report for 1863, 
to 900,000, the figures contained in Thornton’s Gazetteer of 1854. 

A small vernacular History of BogrS published in 1861 called the 
“Bagurd/r Shetihash ,” gives the population of the district at 103,633. 

In 1846 Mr. George Yule, the Deputy Collector, submitted a 
report in which he estimated the sugar consumption of the dis¬ 
trict at 45,000 maunds of 80 lbs. each, and allowed 4 lbs. to each 
individual of the population. From this it would seem that he 
estimated the population at the same number as is given in 
Thornton’s Gazetteer. It must be remembered that all these 
estimates were made when the district had an area of about 
2,160 square miles, being nearly double of its present size. In the 
census of 1872 the population for the area then included in the 
district was found to be 1,001,570. 

There is an initial difficulty in making a comparative survey Recent, 
of the growth of the population of the district during the succes- ceususoa. 
sive decades covered by the census operations since 1872, as the 
area of the district has undergone considerable changes during 
these periods. But for purposes of comparison, we may 
regard a square mile as representing a certain unit of population 
at each census, and it is thus possible to deduce the figures 
of the previous censuses on the basis of the area of the district 
at the last census of 1901. The first regular census of the 
district taken in 1872 disclosed a population of 689.467 souls 
for an area of 1,501 square miles. On the basis of the present 
area the above figure should be reduced to 624,221. The 
density of population of the district according to the same 
census was 459 souls to the square mile. At the next census 
the population of the district was found to have risen to 734,358 
souls for an area of 1,498 square miles or according to the present 
area 666,217 souls. There was therefore an increase of 6 6 per 
cent, in the population between 1872 and 1881. The mean 
density of population for the district was found to have risen to 
490 persons to the square mile at this census, and the gain per 
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square mile was therefore 31 souls. The census of 1891 showed a 
still more marked increase in population, the number enumerated 
being 817,494 souls for an area of 1,452 square miles, which on 
the basis of the present area, is equivalent to a population of 
705,134. There was thus an increase of 14'8 per cent, during the 
period between 1881 and 1891. The density of population rose 
from 490 to 563 persons per square mile, showing an increase of 73 
souls per square mile. No doubt the chief cause of this marked 
expansion was the opening of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
from Sara to Siliguri about 1878. Mr. Lyon, the then Collector of 
Bogra, in forwarding the report of this census, remarked, “ Of the 
two conditions upon which the growth of the population depends, 
the natural increase of the resident people and immigration, the 
former is measured by the excess of births over deaths. This is 
almost the only cause at work in Bogril district, since there is 
scarcely any migration either inwards or outwards. The popula¬ 
tion here is practically increased by births alone. The number 
of marriages and births is largely influenced by the general pros¬ 
perity of the country. The decade between February 1881 and 
February 1891 was one of prosperity for the district. Scarcity, 
severe disease, violent storms, and other great disasters were 
almost unknown; and it is nearly certain that there has been 
a gradual and considerable improvement in the general condition 
and in the standard of comfort among the agricultural classes, 
which form an overwhelming proportion of the whole population 
of the district.” 

For the next decade (1891-1901), Mr. Sen, the then Collector, 
in forwarding the census report of 1901, remarked : “ Since 1891 
there has been uo disaster of any kind, either in the shape of 
famine or pestilence, to impede progress. There was some scarcity 
in 1897, but there was no loss of life and local help sufficed 
to allay it. The inhabitants are well off, and most cultivators 
hire foreign labour at the time of reaping and sowing. Wages 
are higher and the local people will rarely condescend to work 
as coolies. The opening of the railway from SSntahar to the 
Brahmaputra towards the close of the decade promises to still 
further increase the prosperity of the district, and a great amount 
of produce is already being exported by means of it. The earth¬ 
quake of 1897 overthrew most of the brick buildings in the towns 
of Bogra and Sherpur, including the Government offices, and 
struck a serious blow at the prosperity of Sherpur town, which was 
already decadent; but otherwise no serious harm was done.” 

As a result we find in the census of 1901, a still more marked 
growth of the population of the district. It rose to 854,533 
with a mean density of 629 inhabitants per square mile. The 
rate of expansion for this period was therefore 1 T7 per cent, or 
slightly less than that of the decade just preceding. In the 
whole of North Bengal. JalpSiguri alone showed a more rapid 
expansion during this period, for its population appears to have 
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increased at the rate of 15G per cent. But this large increase 
was chiefly due to immigration into the Duclrs, whereas during 
this period the balance of migration was not much in favour of 
the district of Bogra, and the greater part of the increase of 
population in this decade, as in the last, is attributable to 
natural causes alone. It is noteworthy that both in Pabn5 
and Rangpur, two districts to the south and north of Bogra, 
the rate of increase was as low as 4 - 3 per cent. It is to be 
noted, also, that Bogra is one of the most thickly populated 
districts in North Bengal, it being only second to PabnS, which 
tops the list with a mean density of 772 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

Bogra is most thickly peopled in the east between the 
Karatoya and the Daokoba, where jute is the main staple. This 
tract also shows a sustained and unusually rapid development. 

Towards the north-west, the alluvium gives way to the quasi- 
laterite of the Barind, and the population becomes more sparse, 
but during the last decade, owing chiefly to the immigration of 
Bunas and Santals, the expansion of population was greatest in 
this part. In the other portions of the Khidr or Barind, to the west 
of the Karatoya, the growth of population has been less vigorous, 
and it has been slowest in the portions in the immediate 
vicinity of the moribund Karatoya, in the centre of the district. 

The population of Bogra is almost entirely rural, even its Towns and 
commercial centres being little more than market villages. Only Villages, 
one per cent, of the people live in towns, and the remaining 99 
in villages. There is only one town with a population of over 
5,000, i.e., Bogra Municipality, which, according to the last 
census, had a population of 7,091. This, however, includes not 
only Bogra proper, the seat of the district head-quarters, but a 
number of outlying villages, which are largely agricultural, and 
at most can only be considered detached suburbs. The popu¬ 
lation of Bogra town has not shown much tendency to increase, 
the rate of increase being 6 4 which is slightly above the rate 
for the whole thana. The only other town in the district is 
Slierpur, which according to the census of 1901 had a population 
of 3,967 souls. Its rate of increase during the last decade was 
only 3'5 per cent. It is a decaying and unhealthy old town and 
unless the Municipality makes vigorous efforts to cut down the 
jungle, with which the town is overshadowed, and improve the 
sanitation generally, its future is likely to be one of steady 
decline. 'The average population per house in BogrS town was 
4-59 and in Slierpur 4'02. The average population per village 
was 218. Taking the entire rural population of the district to 
be 100, they are distributed as follows:—In villages with a 
population of 2,000 to 5,000 only 3 per cent.; in villages of 500 to 
2000, 29 ; and under 500, 68. It thus appears that the bulk of 
the rural population live in villages with a population of less 
than 500 souls. The average number of persons per house in 
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the district was 59 in 1901, against 5'3 in 1891. The average 
number of houses per square mile was 105 in 1901, against 98 
in 1891. 

North Bengal, in which Rogra is situated, is notable for the 
very small number of inhabitants who leave it, while it receives 
more immigrants than any other natural division, save only 
Central Bengal. This is explained by the sparseness of its 
population, especially in the north and the centre, the fertility 
of the soil, and the generally low rates of rent. Bogra receives 
more people from Pabna than it gives in return, but taking all 
contiguous districts together, the net gain is small. There is, 
however, a considerable immigration from Nadia, Saran, the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and the United Provinces. The immi¬ 
grants from Chota Nagpur plateau, who are locally known as 
Bunas, are found mainly in Panclibibi thamd which forms part 
of the Barind. These BunSs have done excellent work in 
clearing the jungle and bringing under the plough large tracts 
of land not only in Panclibibi, but also in the Adamdlghi thd/nd. 
A few of them have also started settling in Sherpur. These 
immigrants may be described as belonging to the class of 
permanent or semi-permanent immigrants, whereas the persons, 
who come to this district from BihSr and other neighbouring 
districts, belong to the periodic or temporary class. Most of 
the latter work as coolies and do earthwork under the District 
Board and some even help the cultivators in harvesting their 
crops and tilling their lands. They generally arrive in the 
commencement of the cold weather, and disappear just before 
the rains set in. A small number of men, chiefly from SSran, 
Darbhanga, and Muzaffarpur, work as domestic servants of the 
middle and upper classes, while others find employment as 
barlcandazea and p&iks of zctminddrs. Most of the ferry farmers, 
excise vendors, and constables, are also immigrants from Bihar 
and the North-West. The MSrwari shopkeepers, locally known 
as Kdiy&ns , come from Jeypur. According to the last census 
the total number of immigrants in the district amounted to 
37,897 persons. On the other hand, 15,756 persons were shown 
to have emigrated from this district. It thus appears that out 
of every 10,000 of the inhabitants of the district, 443 were 
immigrants, 202 being from contiguous districts, and 241 being 
from outside; and out of every 10,000 persons born in the 
district, 173 had emigrated to contiguous districts, and only 11 
to more distant places. 

The three main religions of the district are Islam, Hinduism 
and Animism, the last name being applied to the somewhat 
vague and indeterminate beliefs of the aboriginal tribes, who 
are mostly the Sant a Is and Bunas coming from Chota Nagpur, 
and the Meches and Koches of North Bengal. In the census of 
1901, 699,185 of the population were returned as Musalmans 
154,131 as Hindus and 1,063 as Animists. The district of 
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Bogra with about 82 per cent., has the greatest Musalman 
population in ths province. The percentage of Muhammadans to 
the total population at the different decades since 1872 were as 
follows:— 


1872 

* • • 

« • * 

... 80-7 

1881 

• • • 

• . , 

... 808 

1891 

• * » 

• • * 

... 8U-8 

1901 

* • • 

* . . 

... 81-8 


Of Hindus the percentage was 19’0 in 1872, 19 - 1 in 1881, 
18'8 in 1891 and 18"0 in 1901, The percentage of Animists to 
the total population was found to be only 0T3 in 1901 against 
0 26 in the previous census. This variation may be due to diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a correct return of Animists. The term 
Animism embraces the various forms of belief of all the aboriginal 
tribes of India, who have not yet come under the influence of 
Hinduism, Muhammadanism or Christianity. There is no regular 
creed amongst these vague, unformulated beliefs, but there is 
none the less a considerable general inter-resemblance. The first 
difficulty in the way of correct enumeration was that the Animists 
themselves had no name for their religion, and the second that 
the dividing line between Hinduism and Animism was found to 
be uncertain. Even in the SantSl Parganas it is reported that 
“ in some parts a good many Santals have been entered as 
Hindu by religion.” It is therefore not improbable that in places 
like Bogra, which are far distant from their tribal head-quarters, 
Bunas and Santals might call themselves Hindu, and get them¬ 
selves entered in the census register as such. The Koch and 
other cognate tribes, such as Palis, RSjbansis, etc., who are numer¬ 
ous in North Bengal, profess to be Hindus, but while they follow 
the Hindu religion in the main, they also practise, some ceremo¬ 
nies borrowed from Musalmans. It is most probable that almost 
the whole of these people have been returned as Hindus. 

The increase in the number of the Muhammadan population 
has been entirely due to natural causes, for the number of con¬ 
verts to the Islamic religion during this time has been so small as 
to be almost negligible. It would thus appear that the Musalman 
of these parts, with his more varied and nutritious dietary, is 
more vigorous and virile than the Hindu. The number of ill- 
assorted marriages is not also so large amongst them, and the 
widows, instead of being confined to a life of sterility, not infre¬ 
quently obtain a second husband. 

Besides the Hindus, Muhammadans and Animists the last 
census showed 23 Brahmos, 89 Jains, 2 Buddhists, and 40 Christ¬ 
ians. 

The BrShmo Samaj was introduced into Bogra in 1858 by 
Babu Krishna Kumar Sen, the second master of the Bogra 
Government School. Through his exertions it flourished during 
his stay, but declined three years afterwards, on his leaving Bogra. 
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The Sam5j does not appear to belong to any particular branch of the 
Bralimo Samaj, but the great annual Utsab during Magh is cele¬ 
brated according to the ritual of the Sadharan Samaj. A new 
pakka Samaj building has been recently constructed. Though the 
number of the professed Brahmos in the district is very small, yet 
a large number of the more educated and socially advanced Hindus 
hold Theistic views on religion very similar to the Bralimo faith. 

Since 1905 an American Church Mission calling itself the 
“ Church of God ” mission has established itself in Bogra, but up 
to now no converts have been made, although the mission is doing 
some very useful educational work. 

If from the present we. turn to the past to study the ethnology 
of the people we are confronted with considerable difficulty in 
consequence of the original ethnical divisions having been obli¬ 
terated- As has been shown in a previous paragraph, this district 
was formerly divided into two portions by a river, which was one 
of the largest, if not the largest, in Eastern Bengal. There are 
still sufficient historical remains left/to us to show that the two 
banks of this river were inhabited by two distinct peoples, 
governed by their own princes down to the twelfth century - the 
peoples of Hindu Bgrendra and of the aboriginal kingdom of 
Kamrupa. About that time the Musalmans, chiefly of Afghan 
descent, obtained supremacy on the west bank of the Karatoya, 
and the Hindu kings never again rose into power. The aborigi¬ 
nals on the east bank maintained their independence, though 
often defeated in battle during Muhammadan inroads. Indeed, 
there is little doubt that this eastern tract continued to be 
inhabited by Kocbes, and in part by Meches, down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The sudden and extraordin¬ 
ary conversion of these people to the faith of Islam has been 
the subject of many disquisitions. The following passage from 
Mr. Beverley’s Census Report of 1872 attempts to throw some 
light on it. “ Tlie policy of HSjo, who founded the Cooch Beliar 
kingdom about A. D. 1500, was to coalesce with the Meeh or 
Kachari tribes, so as to be able to oppose invasion by foreign 
races; but his grandson, Yisu Sinh, is said to have apostatised 
to Hinduism, and this step was followed by all the people 
of condition. The country was named Behar, and the converts to 
Hinduism took the name of Bajbansi. The rest of the people, 
unable longer to tolerate the despised name of Koch, and being 
refused a decent status under the Hindu regime, mostly adopted 
Islam iu preference to helot Hinduism.” “ Thus,” adds Hodgson, 
from whom the above account is derived, “ the mass of the Koch 
people became Muhammadans, and the higher grades Hindus. 
Both style themselves Raj ban sis; a remnant only still endure 
the name of Koch.” Mr. Beverley goes on to state that the 
Muhammadans at the present day do not call themselves Kaj- 
bansi, and observations in Bogra of to-day bear out Mr. Beverley’s 
remark. 
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The equally large proportion of Muhammadans to the west of 
the Karatoya is due to the active proselytism of the Afghan 
jagirdars, who, after the establishment of Bengal as a MusalmSn 
province in the thirteenth century, were settled on rent-free 
tenures along the new boundary of the empire towards the east, 
which ran from DinEjpur to GhorSghat down the western bank of 
the Karat oya to near Nator in Raj shahi. In this way the followers 
of Hinduism disappeared from the whole west of the district of 
BogrE, except where the jungles of Panchhibl afforded them some 
shelter. 

Recently attempts have been made to controvert the above Origin of 
opinion that the great bulk of Muhammadan population in BogrE JfusalmEnH 
and North and East Bengal are Hindu converts, and it has been 
sought to establish that a large proportion of them are of foreign 
extraction. “ But a consideration of the local distribution of the 
Muhammadans of Bengal,” says Mr. Gait, “ shows very clearly 
that foreign extraction cannot possibly account for the 25 
millions of Muhammadans in Bengal. For, in Bihar, which first 
came under the Muhammadans, the MusalmEn population is far 
smaller than in Bengal, and even in Bengal, they are far less 
numerous in West than in East Bengal where the stream of 
immigration must have been comparatively attenuated.” * The 
most convincing testimony, however, is that afforded by the 
anthropometrical researches carried on by Sir H. Risley. " The 
average cephalic index (proportion of breadth of head to length) 
of 185 Muhammadans of East Bengalis almost identical with that 
of 62 ChandEls. The nasal index (proportion of breadth of nose 
to height) of the Muhammadans, was greater than that of the 
ChandEls, but not very different to the Chandals’ half-brothers 
the Pods. These measurements show clearly that the foreign 
element amongst the Muhammadans of East Bengal is very small, 
and although there had been no measurements of the Muham¬ 
madans of North Bengal, there seems no reason to doubt that if 
they could he taken they would fully confirm the popular view 
that for the most part they are closely allied to the REjbansis 
amongst whom they live and whom they resemble in feature.” f 

According to the writer in the Imperial Gazetteer, the people 
of East Bengal belong to the Mongolo-Dravidian type, which is 
probably a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with 
a strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. The head is 
broad; complexion dark; hair on face usually plentiful; stature 
medium ; nose medium. 

As still another proof of a local origin of the Muhammadans 
of the district, we find here as in most of the districts of North- 
Eastern Bengal, which we know to have been peopled by the mixed 
races known as Koclies, Meehes, Bodos, and Dhimals, that the 
great mass of the lower population, though MusalmSn, have not 
generally received the new designations, or surnames usually of 
Arabic or Persian origin, which the new religion introduced, in 

* Gait’s Census Report, Bengal, page 166. 

t Gait’s Census Report, Bengal, page 159, 

B 
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other parts. There are few Shaikhs or Khans, whilst the great 
majority are called by a common but hitherto unexplained name 
of Nasya. We also find that amongst the earlier converts, and 
especially in the functional groups, Hindu names and titles are 
still very common. Names, such as Kali Shaikh, Kala ChSnda 
Shaikh, Braja Shaikh or Gopal Mandal, are constantly met with. 

Besides the numerous Koch M usalman converts, we also still 
find quite a number of semi-Hindu Koch villages in this district 
principally in Bogra police division, and along the frontier 
towards Dinajpur. It is believed that their inhabitants are set¬ 
tlers who fled westwards during the supremacy of the Assamese, 
after the latter under Chudampjia conquered the native land of 
the Koches in the sixteenth century. Down to the present day 
they are evidently a distinct people, with features of a slightly 
Mongolian type, and retain customs known to have been 
characteristic of the Koch, Mech, and Bodo races, though these are 
overlaid by many Hindu forms. Tree-worship is common amongst 
them, particularly in the ceremony known as the bnnr-pujd, in 
which offerings of sugar and milk are made to the sheora tree 
(Tr aphis a (.per a ). 

“ The two main sects of Muhammadans are the Sunnis and the 
Shias. The former accept the authority of all the successors of 
Muhammad, whereas the ShiSs look upon the first three, Abu 
Bakr, Omar and Osman, as interlopers and regard Ali, Muham¬ 
mad’s son-in-law, as the first true Khalifa. They also greatly 
reverence his martyred sons Hasan and Husain. The Sunnis are 
subdivided into four religious sects, called Hanafi, Hambali, 
Maliki and ShafSi. It is believed that these names have been 
derived from the names of glossographers of the Hadis or the 
traditional sayings of Muhammad not included in the Koran. 
The difference between these sects is very slight, but the main 
characteristic of the Hanafis is that the traditions are freely 
interpreted in the light of the analogical reasoning, whereas the 
others take their stand against any modification of the actual 
words of Muhammad.”* 

The Muhammadans of this dist rict arc mostly Sunnis of the 
Hanafi sect, there being only very few Shiahs. 

“ The Muhammadans of the Sunni congregation or Sunat 
Jamaat are divided into RnfSidams and AdamrafS, according to 
the manner in which they pray. The RafaidSnis, as their 
name expresses, raise their hands in prayer to the level of the 
head, with the palms turned forwards. The AdamrafSs hold 
the hands either clasped on the breast, as is the habit with 
Shafts, at the waist, as the Hanafi and Hambili Sunnis do; 
or hanging by their sides, as is the manner of the Maliki 
Sunnis. The great doctrinal distinction between the Muham¬ 
madan sects in Bogra is that which divides them into real Sunnis 


* Gait's Census Report, Bengal, page 173. 
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and Wahibia, or followers of the teachings of Maulvi Abdul 
Wahab. All real Sunnis, whether RafaidSnis or Adamrafl, 
acknowledge Muhammad as the last and true prophet; and at 
the same time hold in equal respect the first four Khalifas 
or successors of Muhammad, namely Abu Bakr, Omar, Osm3n 
and All. The Wahabis, who were originally Ilanafi Rafaidani 
Sunnis, deny the authority of these Imams; and, declaring that the 
Koran is a complete guide to spiritual life, call themselves 
Faraizis, or followers of the Faraiz (plural of the Arabic word 
fare), the divine ordinances of God alone.”* 

Almost simultaneously with the spread of the Wahabi Spread of 
doctrines in the North-West and Bihar by Saiad Ahmad Shah of 
Rai Bareilli (1826) and his disciple Maulvi Muhammad Ismail, a 
similar movement was in progress, in East Bengal, originated by 
Haji Shariatulla of Faridpur, who returned from Mecca about 1820 
A, D., and whose work was carried on after him by his son Dudliu 
Miy3n. Amongst other things, Haji Shariatulla prohibited the 
performance of Hindu rites, and the joining in Hindu religious 
ceremonies, the preparation of Tdzias and the praying to Pirs. 

Since Dudhu Miyan’s death his sect has been gradually dwindling 
in numbers and are now greatly outnumbered by the followers 
of Karamat Ali, except perhaps in Faridpur and Bogr3 in which 
latter district the sect is small hut growing. The propagation 
of these two new doctrines frequently leads to much ill-feeling 
between the adherents of the different sects, and there is often 
danger of a breach of the peace. An occurrence of this nature is 
reported to have taken place in Bogr3 in the year 1900. But 
Wahabism spread to this district at a much earlier date. During 
the Wahabi State trials it transpired that Bogr5 and M3lda, 
specially the former, supplied most of the Bengali recruits. 

Collections of money to a considerable amount were made in 
Bogra and not a few men of position were, and still are, Wahabis. 

In 1871 there was a State prosecution of some minor Wahabis 
in this district, but no convictions were obtained. 

Besides the dindar or orthodox Sunnis, there is a fairly large Unreformed 
class of degraded followers of the Islam in the district, who are Muhnm- 
known as be-dins, meaning irreligious or unreformed sects. They ma an9 ' 
refuse to join the rank of any reforming organisation and are 
loath to give up the old rites and ceremonies. Thus they 
indulge in the ceremonies of the tazid, in music, in offering 
shirni to shrines of the saints, and even in joining the Hindus 
in offering tribute to the village godlings. A curious ceremony 
of marrying girls to a bamboo called Ghazi Miyan is described 
in the last Gazetteer, but it is reported that this practice has 
long ceased and is now confined to the performance of several 
preliminary rites without the solemnization of any marriage pro¬ 
perly so called, The Sub-Registrar of Akkelpur reports that the 
ceremony has entirely disappeared from Khetlal. 

* Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bogra, p. 182, 
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There are several families of Murshids known as Diwans who 
serve as religious preceptors. With the exception of a very few, 
they are ignorant of anything contained in the KorSn. Now and 
then they utter baids (sentences from the Koran), but very often 
they are ignorant of the meaning of what they say. Here and 
there a few learned Maulvis can be met with, but they are scarcely 
recognised as religious preceptors, unless they come from a 
Mursliid family. 

The adoration of departed Pirs (saints) is a form of worship, 
common amongst the Muhammadans, but is not based on the 
KorSn. The following shrines are the best known in the 
district:— 

1. The dargah of Shah Sultan at MahastliSn. The legends 

relate how the Shah, by the help of his miraculous 
powers, conquered ParasurSm, the last Hindu King of 
MahasthSn. A fair is held at the dargah every year 
and is attended by large numbers, both of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

2. In the town of Bogra the tomb of Fateh-5li Shall, who 

lived about a century ago, is respected by both the 
Muhammadans and Hindus and receives offerings of 
cakes from them. 

3. The Lengta Pir's dargah at Sonamukhi is credited with 

miraculous virtues, and offerings are given to it by 
both Muhammadans and Hindus. 

4. The tomb of Pir Shohakala at KashbS receives similar 

marks of respect from Muhammadans and Hindus alike. 

5. At Adamdlglii the dargah of Baba Adam is very popular 

among the people of the locality, and commands as 
much respect from Hindus as from Muhammadans. 
He is said to have been a contemporary of the famous 
Kani Bliawani of Nator who, it is said, with her char¬ 
acteristic magnanimity had a tank dug at the place 
and dedicated it to the saintly fakir, in honour of his 
supernatural powers. The tank which is a large one 
still bears the name of the fakir. 

6. At ShShapur in the Jaipur Government Estates, cakes are 

offered on Thursdays and Sundays at the Diwan 
Sahib’s dargdh. 

All the tombs are credited with more or less supernatural 
powers. 

The Hindus of the district are, like those of the rest of 
Bengal, divided into the two principal sects of Saktas and 
Vaishnavas, the former being however greatly in the majority. 
Saktism is based on the worship of the active producing principle 
(Prakritij, as manifested in one or other of the goddess wives of 
Siva (Durga, Kali, Parvati), the female energy or Sakti of the 
primodial male, Puruslia, or Siva. The higher castes like 
Brahmans, Baidyas and KSyasthas are mostly of the Saktf* 
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persuasion. Vaishnavism was preached in Bengal by Chaitanya, 
who was born in Nabadvip in A.D, 1484. Chaitanya ignored caste, 
preached against the immolation of animals in sacrifice, and 
taught that the true road to salvation lay in Bhakti, or fervent 
devotion to God. The largest number of adherents of Vaishna¬ 
vism in the district are to be found amongst race castes, the 
Kaibarttas and Chandals and the Subarnabaniks. 

The greatest religious festival of the Sakta Hindus is the Hindu Beli- 
Durga puja in Aswin (September or October), which is still g'ous festi- 
celebrated in the houses of many of the well-to-do orthodox vals ' 
Hindus, in towns like BogrS and Sherpur. But whether there is 
a pujcb or not, the occasion is one of universal rejoicing and 
peace-making in every Hindu home. Kali puja, JagatdhStri pv r jd, 

Saraswati puja, Dol JatiH and Rath Jatra are the other principal 
religious festivals of the Hindus. It is needless to describe 
these festivals here, for they are common sights all over Bengal. 

The following extracts from a report on some “ Aspects of 
popular Hinduism in Bogra” by Babu Amiadananda Sen, Manager, 

Jaipur Government Estates, will not be out of place. “ It is 
somewhat interesting to note,” says the Manager, “ the hybrid 
character of popular Hinduism in this district, how the Aryan 
ideas of religion have got blended with those peculiar to non- 
Aryans. The various forms in which the goddess Kali is 
worshipped as Bans Kali, PanthSr Kali, etc., will illustrate this. 

Bans Kali presides over a bamboo grove, and is worshipped 
by BrShman priests, but no idol is required. Psnthar Kali is 
worshipped in an open field, the object being to guard against 
any harm coming to young folk in the shape of a visitation from 
an evil spirit. Jaleswari Kali presides over water. Marak 
Kali is the presiding deity of epidemics. Alms are collected by 
women when necessary for worship of the goddess. Goats are 
sacrificed as usual.” 

“Besides the above forms of Kali-worship, the goddess is 
sometimes worshipped in obedience to an adesh or call. The 
adesh is a mandate from the goddess to worship her under a 
particular tree, which she declares to be her favourite resort. The 
time when she has to be worshipped also forms a part of the 
dream. Besides goats, pigs are also sacrificed to this goddess by 
Haris and Chandals, who are among her votaries.” 

“The Dhela Chandi, Chota Pir, and Nengta Pir, are deities 
who inhabit trees, and the respective trees concerned form the 
object of worship. The passer-by has to throw a dhela (clod of 
earth) when passing by the tree of Dhela Chandi; he has to 
hang a small twig on the bough of the tree of Chota Pir; and 
to tie a piece of rag or a thread on to a branch of the tree of 
Nengta Pir. Hindus and Muhammadans alike follow these 
superstitious practices.” 

“ The Jhapri Puja is a curious instance of village worship, the 
worshippers in this case being girls and the ceremony very similar 
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to the Kumari pujd of East Bengal. A plantain tree is planted 
and the figure of a god made of mud is placed under it. The god, 
who is called Jhapri GosSin, is worshipped by young unmarried 
girls at evening, every day, during the month of Chaitra.” 

“ The goddess Manasa is worshipped here, as in other parts of 
Bengal, at the time of Ambubachi in Ashar. Hindu widows are 
forbidden to touch fire or take any cooked food during the three 
days of her worship, and the cultivators (chdishas) do not dig the 
earth or plough the ground during these days, as the earth is 
supposed to be in her menses during this time. A particularly 
interesting ceremony relating to the snake-goddess Manasa is 
observed among the lower classes of people in this district, chiefly 
by the Bunas in Panchbibl. The festival is known as the Khora 
pujd. Manasa is worshipped under a plantain tree and a preliminary 
ceremony known as bisk updjan (transferring poison from one place 
to another)*lias to be performed. It is believed that by the incan¬ 
tations of the worshippers, poison is transferred from a snake 
into the plantain tree.” 

Hindu castes are fewer in this district than in most, in 
consequence of the great predominance of Muhammadans, and 
individual castes are often represented by very small numbers. 
The Musalman religion has attracted to itself more than 80 per 
cent, of the population, and of the remainder, the greater majority, 
some 15 per cent- of the whole population, are semi-Hinduised 
aboriginals or Hindus of the very lowest classes. The following 
list of Hindu castes has been arranged in groups, according to 
the classification adopted in the last Gazetteer. Brief ethnographic 
notes have been made against the more important castes, and 
their local distribution in the district has also been noted. 

Brahmans were found to be 5,033 in number at the last 
census and stand without cavil on the top rung of the social ladder. 

Few in the district are actually engaged in the ministration 
of religion, though quite a large proportion have Brahmottar lands 
for their support and some also act as purohits and have their own 
special family of jajm&ns (clients). All the three main classes 
of pure Brahmans, viz., the Rarhi, the Barendra and the Vaidik, 
are found in the district, but the largest number are Barendras. 
The Sherpur Munshi Babus and other zaminddrs of Sherpur and 
Adamdlghi are Barendra Brahmans. The family names of the 
principal Barendra Brahman families ' in Bogra are SanySl, 
Maitra, BSgchi, Bhaduri, and Lahiri, residing in the south-west 
of the district at Sherpur, and at Ujulta and Chhati5ngr im, in 
Adamdlghi. 

Two peculiar classes of semi-hermit celibate Brahmans are 
found in this district, known as Giri Gosains and Kanphatha Jogis. 
The former are represented by some wealthy zamindd rs of Sherpur. 
They are said to have belonged originally to the Dravidian 
division of Brahmans, but now keep up their line by adoption 
from any of the 6epts of Bengali Brahmans. The two present 
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representatives are Gaur Brahmans, but their predecessor was a 
RSrhi. They used to wear as little clothing as sufficed to cover their 
nakedness, artificially matted their hair, and even now cast away 
the paita or sacred Brahmanical thread on joining their new life. 
The Kanphatha Jogis are so called from having a large hole 
bored in the lobe of each ear, and are represented in this district 
by the priests of the ancient shrine of Jogir Blniban. The 
KanphatliSs profess to be followers of Gorakhnath. The slitting 
of the ear is practised during the ceremony of induction. They 
wear gcrud vastra or reddish cloth. The Kanphathas used to carry 
in tlieir hands a mor-chhal , or fan made of peacock’s feathers, 
with which they made passes over the credulous for the purpose of 
exorcising evil spirits by which they may be possessed, and 
keeping imps and goblins at a distance. At death, the Kanpha- 
tlias are buried in their own houses. 

Kshattriya, Chhattri or Rajput.—The Kshattriya caste of the 
census returns is believed to be a section of the trading caste 
of Western Hindustan. The Rajputs, who claim to be of the 
Kshattriya caste, are shown in the census of 1872, as numbering 
3,426 ; 4,618 in 1891, and only 762 in 1901. Either the previous 
censuses have over-estimated this caste or some of them have 
been included under some other head in the census of 1901. 

Baidya, the hereditary physicians or kabiroj of the Hindus. 
Many other castes have now encroached on tlieir profession, and 
they themselves have turned to other callings, being found largely 
as Government servants, schoolmasters and clerks. They num¬ 
ber 260 in this district, and live almost entirely towards the 
south, in the police divisions of Bogra and Shevpur. The Baidyas 
claim to be placed next to the Brahmans in social precedence, on 
the ground that they are identical with the Ambasthas of the 
Slidstras and so are descended from Dlianvantari, the son of a 
Brahman father and a Vaisya mother, at a time when marriages 
with women of lower castes were legal, and it was held that the 
offspring occupied a position intermediate between that of the 
parents, but inclining rather to that of a father on account of the 
superiority of the seed over the soil. 

Kayastha, the great writer caste, of uncertain origin. They 
claim descent on the father's side from Brahmans, but the latter 
repudiate the connection. Wilson in his Glossary states that they 
sprung from a Kshattriya father and a Vaisya mother, but gives no 
authority for the statement. According to some of the Kayasthas, 
the Baidya as a mixed or barunmnkar caste hold a much lower 
position. They also deny that the Baidyas are identical with the 
Ambasthas of the Shdstras, and urge that if they were a genuine 
survival they would not be confined to Bengal proper, but would 
also be found in the great strongholds of Hinduism. Kulin 
Kayasthas, who were rare in BogrS, are now more largely 
represented there being about 15 to 20 families settled at Sibbati 
and other villages. The JMaulik sept is better represented. They 
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are employed, as in other districts, as Government and zarulnd&vi 
clerks. The inferior KSyastlias are most largely represented in 
BogrS, the prevailing family names being Dhar, Dam, Chaki, 
Nandi, D£s and Deb. They reside chiefly at Govindapur in 
Adamdighi police circle, and at Chhatuya in Sibganj police 
circle. It is observable that nearly all the higher class Hindus live 
in the south and south-west of the district, there being very few in 
the east. The total number of Kayasthas in Bogra is 3,802, 

In the same group are included the trading castes of Agar- 
wSlas of whom there are 266, and the OswSls (a Baniya caste) of 
whom there are only 24 in the town of Bogra. 

Next in rank come the nineteen pure Sudra castes, the sign 
of their position being that a Brahman may take water from a 
vessel handed to him by a member of any of them. Originally 
these pure Sudra functional and professional castes were only 
nine in number, as is expressed by their distinctive name, naba- 
8tiks. Which were the original nine castes, it is a little difficult to 
ascertain, different groups being recognised in different districts 
as forming that number. The great addition to the number of 
castes received as pure in this district is probably due to the 
condition of common subjection, with its attendant degradation, 
to which all Hindu castes were equally reduced in Musalman 
times, and which tended mueh to break down the barrier that 
an exclusive Hindu society would recognise and perpetuate. 

First come the Napils (4,434), the Kamar or Lobar (2,034), the 
Kumar (potters) (3,967), the Sadgop (347) a cultivating caste, 
the Gandhabaniks (308) a division of the Baniyas, the Kansaris 
(brazier and coppersmiths) (151), and Maclaks or Alairas 
(1,293). Then there are 4,330 Goalas, or milkmen and cowherds. 
Of this caste it has been said, “ if there is any value in Manu’s 
division of classes, the Goalas should by their occupation be Vaisyas, 
whereas they only claim to be pure Sudras, and even that honour is 
not generally allowed them”. In the north-eastern districts of 
Bengal, as in Orissa, this claim is admitted. They reside 
mostly at Chelopara, Durgahata, and Hatibanda, in the police 
division of Bogra, at Hasakhali in Shariakandi, and at Elangi 
in the Dliunot than a and at Sherpur in the police division of 
Slierpur. The Telis were originally oil-pressera and sellers by 
caste occupation, who having made money by that trade, have 
abandoned it and become grain merchants and general traders, 
or have risen to the higher position of landed proprietors. They 
have succeeded in getting recognition as a clean caste and eschew 
the hereditary name (functional) in favour of Tili. In the 
last census the. total number for Telis and Tills has been 
shown separately from the total number of Tilis alone. Under 
the former head 1,590 individuals have been shown and under 
the latter, 1,096. Kaibarttas are divided into two sections, 
Haliya or Chasi, and Jaliyl. The most vigorous of all the 
agitations that arose in connection with the caste question was 
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that of the Ch5si (cultivating) Kaibarttas. They urge that they 
are entirely distinct from the Jaliya (fishing) Kaibarttas and that 
their proper appellation is Mahisya, an ancient caste of much res¬ 
pectability, which is said to be descended from a Kshattriya father 
and a Vaisya mother. The Chstsi Kaibarttas claim to be Mahisyas 
on the ground that they have the same origin, and quoted verses 
from the Padma Parana and the Brahma Vaivartta Purana 
in support of this claim, but by many the verses are considered to 
be spurious, and there seems to be no room for doubt as to the 
common origin of the two sections of the Kaibarttas. A Brahman 
will drink water from the hands of a Haliya Kaibartta. A Cliau- 
dhuri, one of the wealthiest zaminddra in Panchbibi, belongs to this 
caste. Their total number is 14,122 of whom the Chasis number 
9,949 and Jaliya 4,173. Tantis and Tatwa, are weavers of silk and 
fine cloth. The great importance of silk cultivation and manufac¬ 
ture in Bogra as in the neighbouring districts, during Musalman 
and early English times, gave a position to the weavers of this 
part of Bengal which they have not obtained elsewhere. The 
Tantis now number 2,209, being most numerous in Adamdiglii. 

Then follows a group of nine castes, which though considered Intermediate 
impure, are not despised, and have some claim to respectability, ^ t r B a B 
particularly if they have enough money to conciliate the higher 
castes. Amongst these are the Sonars or SwarnakSrs and Subar- 
nabaniks, an offshoot of the Baniya caste. The ChasS DhobSs were 
formerly washermen, to whom the profession of agriculture has 
now given a higher position; 45 in number The Sutradhar, or 
carpenter caste is so called from the thread, sutra, with which 
they mark out their work. This caste numbered 1,286 in 1901. 

The great majority of the carpenters in Bogra are Musalmans. The 
Shaha is not properly a separate caste but the title of the more 
respectable members of the Sunri caste, which is ordinarily 
considered entirely impure. Considering that most of the rice 
trade of the district is in the hands of members of this caste, and 
that many of them are merchants of considerable wealth, it is only 
natural that the Shahasof' Bogra should claim some respectability. 

Their number cannot be given, as in the Census Statement they 
are not distinguished from the Sunris. 

Then come the lowest castes of the Hindus, and though most Low castes, 
particular about their caste distinctions amongst themselves, are 
despised by the superior classes. Amongst these are the Jugis, 
or weavers, remarkable amongst Hindus for burying their dead ; 

3,318 in number. The Sunris are wine-sellers by caste, but many 
have become petty traders in country produce, and brokers for 
the grain and oilseed exporters, some follow husbandry as a 
profession. They number, including Shahas 4,278. Dhobas or 
washermen, 1,114 in number are in this group. All the castes 
engaged in the fishing and boating industry, including Tiyars, 

Mai, Malo, Makali, and Manjhis, who altogether number something 
like 6,000 souls, are also in this group. 

G 
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Then there are the semi-Hinduised aboriginals. Koches are 
found in this district mostly in the police division of PSnchbibi, 
on the borders of Din aj pur. They can be distinguished from ali 
other Bengalis by their broad faces, flat noses, and projecting 
cheek-bones, and also by their appearance and different styles 
of dress. They profess to be Hindus, but while they follow the 
Hindu religion in the main, they also practise some ceremonies 
borrowed from Musalmjjns, and others which are apparently 
remnants of an older superstition. In describing the ethnical 
divisions of the people, reference has been made to this people 
as the probable aboriginals of this part of Bengal. They are 
ordinary cultivators, labourers, and preparers of chirtl and kliai 
from rice. They number 30,245, excluding the greater number 
of them who joined Isl3m and including the Rajbansis who are 
the Koches who first accepted Hinduism and took their sounding 
title at the time. Though in the present census the figures for the 
Koches and Rajbansis have been amalgamated, yet there is little 
reason to doubt that the Rajbansis of Raugpur at least have no con¬ 
nection with the Koches and that the two communities spring from 
entirely different sources. The Rajbansis appear to be a Dravidian 
tribe allied to the Tiyars and they probably owned the name long 
before the Mongoloid Koch kiugs rose to power. Their religion 
is also different. The Koch worships Siva and eats pork, 
while the Rajbansi is usually a Vaislmava and eschews unclean 
food. 

The Namasudras, or Chandals, are one of the great race 
castes of East Bengal. Another race caste living to the further 
west of them being the Pods. The full strength of these two 
castes in Eastern Bengal is concealed by the fact that large 
numbers have been converted to Muhammadanism and now call 
themselves Shaikhs. The ethnic characteristics of this race are 
in the main Mongoloid. It probably entered North Bengal by 
way of the Brahmaputra Valley and ruled there, until it was 
pushed southwards by a second invasion of the Koch and other 
Mongoloid tribes from the same direction. The Chandals are now 
cultivators and fishermen, and are 7,901 in number. They are 
found mostly in the east and south of the district. 

The Haris, or swine-herds and sweepers, are 4,883 in 
number. They form a large class in Bogra and Panclibibl police 
divisions, the extensive jungles in the latter affording capital feed¬ 
ing ground for their swine, which they export to Calcutta. Buna is 
not the name of a distinct caste, but the appellation applied to the 
western hill people as a body, who come from the Santal Parganas 
to Lower Bengal in search of work. It is probably a corruption 
of the name of their largest tribe, Bhuiya. In Bogra. the Bunas 
include RajwSrs, Baraiks, Bbuiyas and GhatwBls. They number 
1,8G3, and are most numerous on the Panchbibi clearings. The 
Chain a r and Muchi are two distinct castes, related to one 
another by the similarity of the profession, shoemaking and 
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leather-dressing, rather than by any race affinity. The ChamSrs 
come from up-country, a large number from Dingjpur being 
settled at Dhupchanchia. They are the. more numerous of the 
two castes, which together number 1,873, more than two-thids 
of whom reside in Sherpur police division. The Bagdis are 
fishermen, palanquin-bearers, and labourers and are 922 in 
number, almost all in police division, Sherpur. The caste 
gave its name to, or received it from, the old division of Ballal 
Sen’s kingdom, known as Bagdi or South Bengal. Mr. Batavyal 
was of opinion that the Bagdis were brought to Bogra in recent 
times to help the indigo-planters in their factory work. Their 
original home was the uplands of the Karhdesha, and even in his¬ 
torical times there was a ruling chief of this race in Bishunpur. 

The Bediyas are a well-known wandering and gipsy-tribe in 
Lower Bengal, with Hindu affinities, who are noted thieves and 
burglars. In spite of the similarity of name, it appears that the 
BediyUs of this district are a distinct tribe, being a class of Musal- 
mans, better known as BSramasias, from living the twelve [bara) 
months (mas) of the year in boats. This manner of life is pre¬ 
served by no less a sanction than absolute loss of caste for any 
member of the tribe who is found on shore after the jackals begin 
to cry- They number 740, and are found chiefly in the rivers of 
the Sherpur and Shariakandi thdnds■ Their ostensible means of 
livelihood is petty trade in bead-bangles and other miscellaneous 
articles which suit the taste of the villagers. But they are still 
suspected as being given to thefts and burglaries and their move¬ 
ments have therefore to be carefully watched by the police. 

The Muhammadans recognize two main social divisions : (1) Muhammad- 
Ashraf or Sharif, and (2) Ajlaf, which in Bengali lias been cor- “visions 
rupted to A trap. The first, which means ‘noble’, includes all 
descendants of foreigners and converts from the higher castes of 
Hindus. Amongst the Ashrafs, the first place in the social 
system is held by the Saiads, just as does the Brahman amongst 
the Hindus. The Saiads numbered 2,136 in the district at the 
last census. The Shaikhs under which category have been 
shown no less than 668,820 Musalmgns of the district, also claim 
to be Ashrafs, but there ean be no doubt that the majority of 
them in this district are really converts from low Hindu castes, 
and therefore properly belong to the A jlaf class. The Pathans, of 
whom there are 2,960 in this district, and the Mughals 59 in 
number, are also generally classed as Ashrafs. All other Muham¬ 
madans including the functional groups such as Jolahas (weavers!, 

Dhunias (cotton-carders), Kulus (oil-pressers), Darzis (tailors) and 
the like, and all converts of lower rank are collectively known 
by the contemptuous term Ajlaf, or “ mean people”. The Jolahas 
number 12,559 and the Kulus 9,653 in this district. 

The mean age of males calculated on 100,000 of population A S e sec¬ 
tor North Bengal, which includes Bogra, has remained practically 
stationary since 1881. It was 24'3 for 1881, 24T for 1891 and 
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23 8 for 1901. This comparative lowness of the mean age and 
its slight decline in the last census are in part clue to the 
unhealthiness of most parts of North Bengal, which reduces the 
average longevity of the people, and also to the high birth-rate 
which raises the proportion of children. 

The last census showed 437,349 males of all religions to 
417,184 females. The number of females to each thousand males 
of the natural population of the district was 1,003 in 1881, 999 in 
1891, and 967 in 1901. Thus a slight tendency towards the rise 
of the male population is noticeable in the later decades. 

The most striking fact is the universality of marriage. 
Out of every 1,000 males in the district, 485 are married, 480 
unmarried and 35 widowed. But of every 1,000 females, 485 are 
married, 358 unmarried and 157 widowed. A reference to the age 
details shows that more than four-fifths of the unmarried males were 
under 15 years of age. The figures for the females are still more 
striking. Only just over one-third of the population is un¬ 
married, and of these practically the entire number was below 
15 years of age. The total number of unmarried females for ages 
above 15 was only 6 out of every 1,000 of population, In the 
case of males for every 1,000 of the population there are 68 
unmarried for ages above 15. 

In the eyes of the Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament, 
essential and irrevocable. A man must marry in order to beget 
a son, who may perform his funeral ceremony, rescue his soul 
and the souls of liis ancestors from hell. With the Muhammad¬ 
ans marriage is a civil contract rather than a religious sacrament. 
Early marriage is the rule amongst the Hindus and the practice 
is the same with the Muhammadan, although in theory a Mu¬ 
hammadan girl when married should be of an age capable of 
giving her consent. Out of a thousand of the male Hindu 
population of the district, six were married under the age of 10 in 
1881, the same number in 1891,but 12in 1901. The corresponding 
figures for females were 95 in 1881, 68 in 1891 and 59 in 1901. 
For the Muhammadan males the figures were 31 in 1881, 8 in 
1891, and 12 in 1901. For Musabnan females the corresponding 
figures were 106 for 1881, 75 for 1891 and 57 for 1901. It thus 
.appears that the marriageable age of girls amongst Musalmans and 
Hindus is about the same, and that there is a tendency amongst 
both communities for the marriageable age of girls to slowly rise. 

The general rule amongst the Hindus is that a man should 
content himself with one wife, and should not marry a second, 
unless the first is barren or afflicted with incurable disease. 
Thus we find at the last census there were 32,114 wives to 41,289 
husbands amongst the Hindus. The apparent excess of husbands 
being no doubt due to the great number of Hindu immigrants, 
many of whom are married men, but wlio have left their wives at 
home. But even allowing for this, it is clear that amongst the 
Hindus monogamy must be the general rule, and polygamy the 
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exception. A Muhammadan may marry as many as four wives, 
but, as a rule, contents himself with one. According to the last 
census the number of married Muhammadan males was 170,317 
against 169,870 wives. Judging, however, from my experience of 
the district, the accuracy of the above figures appears to be 
a little doubtful ; for a Muhammadan with more than one wife 
is more the rule than the exception. 

The re-marriage of widows is forbidden by the Hindu 
religion, and amongst the highest classes the prohibition is 
strictly enforced. Thus we find that out of a total Hindu female 
population of 70,589, the number of widows was 16,174, or in 
other words the widows were just less than one-fourth of the total 
female population. Amongst Muhammadans it is the almost 
universal practice for a widower to marry again, unless he is 
already advanced in life. Widows are comparatively few amongst 
Muhammadans, but they still number 49,396 or nearly oDe-sixth 
of the total female Musalman population. Again we find that 
amongst a thousand Hindus there were, between the ages of 15 
and 40, 36 widowers and 204 widows at the last census. The 
corresponding figures for the Musalman population stood at 29 
widowers and 104 widows. The noteworthy points in the above 
figures are the great disparity between the number of widowed 
males and females amongst both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the much greater preponderance of widowed females amongst 
the Hindus when compared with their Musalman sisters. 

The daily life of a villager of Bogra is not very different from Social life, 
that of his brother Musalman agriculturist iu other parts of East 
Bengal. Though less pugnacious and perhaps less virile than the 
Musalmans of Barisal for instance, they are more permeated with 
religious zeal, and there is more of a feeling of unity amongst 
them, than is to be found amongst the Hindu villagers. A good 
deal of neighbourly feeling, however, generally prevails amongst 
the Hindu and Musalman peasants of the district. The zamin- 
ddrs are mostly Hindus, and the local officers of the zammdars 
even when the zam/Lnddr is himself a follower of Islam (as for in¬ 
stance, the Nawab of Bogra and Shah Nazim Ud-din Abul Husain) 
are mostly Hindus. But seldom is such good feeling to be seen 
between landlords and tenants, as exists almost universally in 
this little district. In spite of the existence of a fairly large 
number of FarSizis, the majority of the Musalmans still take 
part in all Hindu festivals, fairs, etc., and during the Muharram 
the Hindus enjoy themselves and are as conspicuous in the 
processions as the Musalmans themselves. 

The same patient toil, combined with the same thriftlessness 
and want of foresight, and the same proneness to be led into mis¬ 
chievous litigations by the advice of interested parties, mark the 
life of the peasant here as in other parts of Bengal. Communal 
life, though undergoing a process of disintegration, is still a reality 
in the villages, and in all social ceremonials and petty differences 
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the decision of the Panch has all the sanction of unwritten law. 
But perhaps the goenda or diwtinid, (village tout) which office 
is sometimes filled by the village Pradhan himself, exercises a 
much more potent sway over the daily life of these peasants of 
Central Bengal districts than is the case elsewhere. Education 
is advancing amongst the masses, but the day seems to be yet far 
off when the villager will be able both to understand and guard 
his own interests. Yet in spite of the presence of evil advisers the 
people are not so litigious as in some of the more eastern districts of 
the province, and although professional witnesses, who will depose 
to anything for money are not uncommon, cases of deep-laid plots 
and diabolical ingenuity rarely find their way to the courts. 

Boys and girls amongst both Hindus and Muhammadans are 
married early, and although the practice of marrying the same 
girl successively to more than one husband for money is not 
uncommon amongst the Muhammadans, yet the standard of sexual 
morality is reported to be improving. The seclusion of women 
of both Hindu and Muhammadan communities, is far less rigor¬ 
ous in villages than in towns ; and amongst the lower classes, the 
women do almost as much of the work of the fields as do the men. 
In point of cleanliness and as regards the comforts of their dwell¬ 
ing houses, the raiyats of Bengal compare very favourably with 
the raiyats of Orissa and BihUr, and some of the huts of the 
Bogra raiyats, with their clean thatched roofs and gray clay- 
smeared walls, cloistered in the shade of the graceful areca and 
the shady mango and jack, look the very picture of peace and 
repose. Indeed, although signs of vigorous life and enterprise 
are absent from these villages, squalor and abject poverty are also 
equally absent. Besides the seasonal fairs and festivals, and the 
festivities connected with marriages and other social ceremonies, 
nothing ever happens to break the dull monotony of village life. 
But the people are cheerful, and they have not the same weary 
and a pre-occupied look of the average Bengal peasants, perhaps 
because their fields are more fertile and their crops are more 
certain, than is the case in less favoured parts of the province. 
The people of the district are reported to be averse to leaving 
their homes in search of employment elsewhere, and there appears 
to be a total lack of industrial enterprise. It cannot be said, how¬ 
ever, that they are altogether impervious to all influences of 
progress, for the recent advance made in the education of girls is 
phenomenal. 

Life in the towns and the larger villages, of course, is some¬ 
what different. Public interests, the duties of citizenship, and 
organized social amusements may be said to have some share in 
the. daily life of the average educated citizen of BogrS. Here also 
the harmony in the relations of the Hindus and Muhammadans is 
very striking. The pleaders, who are as usual the most influen¬ 
tial body in the district, are sagacious and practical men, and 
during the recent political agitations connected with the partition of 
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the old Province of Bengal were singular in realizing that the 
school-boys are not the best custodians of the political aspirations 
of the people. There is a Public Library, a People’s Club, and a 
Theatre Hall where the local amateur Dramatic Society, called 
“The Edward Dramatic Association,” which comprises several 
Government officials, act Bengali plays and thus afford excellent 
amusement for the public. There are no journals published in the 
district, but there are two or three political societies and one 
literary association called Bagura SUhitya Samiti. As was noticed 
in a recent administration report of the district, the birth of 
public opinion amongst the Muhammadans has been the most 
noticeable outcome of the creation of the New Province, and the 
leaders of that community are exercising their influence in 
advancing education and culture amongst their co-religionists. 

Out of every 10,000 of population of the district, 9,938 speak Language, 
languages of the Aryan Family, 54 of the MundS Family, 6 of 
the Dravidian Family, one of tlie Tibeto-Burman Family and one 
speaks other language. Again out of a 10,000 of population 9,794 
speak Bengali, 142 Hindi, one Oriya, and G3 other languages. 

Thus Bengali is the language of over 95 per cent, of the people. 

The dialect spoken is what is known as Northern Bengal of the 
Eastern Branch. “ The standard of the Northern dialect of 
Bengal,” says Dr. Grierson, “ may be taken to be the form of the 
language, which is spoken in the district of Dinajpur, but the 
form of the dialect spoken in Bogra differs very little from that 
of Dinajpur.” To the south in RajshShi andPabna it more nearly 
approaches the standard dialect of Central Bengal. The Northern 
dialect is spoken in the districts ofRajshahi, Dinajpur, Bogra and 
Pabna. The whole of this tract has within historic times been 
subject to Koch tribes and members of this tribe still exist in each 
district. They were originally reported as speaking their original 
Koch language, but on an examination of the specimens of the 
language, Dr. Grierson found that they have given up their origi¬ 
nal speech, and now only speak a more or less corrupt variety of 
Northern Bengali. According to Dr. Grierson's calculation 
740,807 persons speak.Northern Bengali in Bogra. 

He notices the following points regarding this form of the 
dialect: “ The system of spelling and pronunciation elosely follows 
that of Central Bengal, the more contracted forms of the verbal con¬ 
jugation being, as a rule, followed. Here and there we meet the letter 
l used instead of r, as in the word Sarile , for Sarire, in the body.” 

“ As regards vocabulary note the use of the word tdbat, the 
Sanskrit tavat, to mean “ everything”. 

<l In the declension of nouns, there is a locative singular in St 
or at. Examples are: — Icashtet, in trouble. The nominative plural 
sometimes takes the same form as that of the instrumental singu¬ 
lar. Thus, chhdoydls, pronounced chhdwale, children. Besides 
the usual genitive plural ending in der, for diger, as in besader, 
of harlots, there is a similarly contracted accusative-dative plural, 
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as in ch&kardeh, to the servants; bandhudek, friends. In the 
pronouns also, it will be seen that there is a tendency to drop 
the final e of the accusative-dative termination Ice. For the 
district of Bogra the following peculiarities may be noted :— bd, 
a father; turi , even thine; mero we; and especially the curious 
verbal forms, kartitech hi , I am doing ; Ic h a 11 i t e o hh i, 
I am working ; Jeartutuchhu, thou art making ; and 
kartitichhe, he is making.”* 

The author of the Bagurdr Shetihash gives a list of words 
peculiar to the district, most of which however appear to belong 
to the dialect prevalent in Eastern Bengal generally. We may 
notice, however, the use of mid, for mee (girl), ehark for bajrct 
(thunder), do'pdb for garta (a hole), pakhi for bighd, fold, for ur&ni 
(chudder). f 

The contribution of this district to Bengali literature is, as 
might have been expected, comparatively insignificant. But it is 
interesting to note that of the numerous Bengali versions of the 
Ram&yuna, the authorship of one is attributed to a resident of 
this district named Nityanauda, whose pseudonym was Advuta- 
charjya, as he is supposed to have written his Rd,may ana through 
divine inspiration. The author is described in contemporary 
works as a resident of a village known as Barabaria or Suberna- 
puri to the north of the Atrai and west of the Karatoya. In this 
work Sita is represented as an avatar of Kali. The author flour¬ 
ished some time after Kirttibas in the 15th century. The 
work, which is a metrical composition is written in the dialect of 
North Bengal, with peculiarities special to Bogra, Rajshahi and 
Malda. The next name we come across is that of one Durgatia 
Sarkar Saheb, a Musalxnan resident of Mahicharan village. His 
work, also in verse, was called Emdm Jatrdr Puthi and is a relig¬ 
ious treatise. It is curious, however, that the Muhammadan 
writer has an ode to “ Saraswati,” the Hindu goddess of learning, 
in his book. Tire next work is Sanskrit commentary of the 
well-known Sanskrit grammar “ Sarswat ” by one Iiamnarayan 
Bhattacharjya of Baran, a village 4n Dhupehanehia thdna . 
Some time in the 17th century, during the Vaishnava 
period, one Kabi Ballav of Arora village, near Mahasthan, wrote a 
book in verse called “ Raaakadamba." The work is specially 
devoted to describing the religious faith of the Saliajia sect of 
Vaishnavs, Lastly, reference has already been made to the 
‘‘ Baguvar Shetihash,” (History of Bogra) written by Kali Kamal 
S5rbavauma, a teacher of the local school, and published in 1861. 
The book is unique in being an attempt by a literary man to 
describe the history of his own times in a colloquial style. The 
district does not appear to have supplied any names to the roll 
of the Bengali authors of recent times. 

* Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V., Indo- Ayan Kamily, 
Part I (pages 120 and 155). 

f Page 20, Bagurar Shetihash, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

In the Shetihdsh of Bogra published in the year 1861, to Health-Pass 
which reference has already been made, it is stated that in those and ’ resent ' 
days, fever, phthisis, morbid growth of flesh at the angular point 
of the ribs, hydrocele and goitre were the principal diseases in 
the district. These diseases are said to have been very obstinate, 
and people once attacked with them hardly ever survived. 

Quacks were then the only medical advisers available. Cases of 
cholera or small-pox appear to have been very rare. Even in 1872, 
according to the last Gazetteer, an improvement in the- health of 
the district was noticeable owing to the clearing of jungle, and 
on account of the raiyats being better fed than before. There 
has been further improvement in the public health within recent 
years, due chiefly to the clearing of jungle, better sanitation, 
more extensive use of well water, the opening up of the district 
in different directions by the construction of roads aud bridges, 
and other improvements; and judged both by its medical statis¬ 
tics and the opinion of the natives of the country, Bogra is now 
the healthiest district in the RSjshahi Division 

The healthiest months of the year are February to August, 
and the heaviest mortality is recorded during the autumn and 
the cold-weather months after the cessation of the rains. The 
healthiest parts of the district are those bordering the Brahma¬ 
putra and the B5ng3li rivers in thdn&s HlmriSkandi aud Dhunot, 
which have not only the advantage of a free subsoil drainage, but 
are also regularly cleaned out every year by the overflow of flood 
water from those rivers. Police stations PSnchbibl, Sibganj, 

Bogr5 and Sherpur are the most unhealthy; while the civil 
station of Bogra occupies a mean position, 

“ A comparison of the vital statistics for any lengthy periods,” Vital 
to quote the words of Mr. O’Malley, “ is rendered impossible by 8tatistice - 
the changes in the system of registering births and deaths which 
have taken place from time to time. In 1869, the duty of report¬ 
ing deaths was imposed on the village chauHddrs, and in 1876 
the system was extended to births ; but the returns received were 
so incomplete that they were soon discontinued, and, except in 
towns, deaths alone were registered until 1892, when the collec¬ 
tion of statistics of births as well as of deaths was ordered, and the 
system now in vogue was introduced.”* 

* Gazetteer of Cuttack, page 59. 

H 
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According to the present system, births and deaths in the 
municipal towns are registered by the town chaukiddrs and also 
by the guardians of the children. The reports are compiled in 
the thdnas and sent to the Civil Surgeon. 

In rural areas, the births and deaths are registered by the 
village chaukiddrs, who report them to the thdnd officers, who 
note them in the registers kept for the purpose, and then Bubmit 
monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the present system leaves much room for improvement. 

Taking the figures for the ten years from 1893—1902 (annexed 
in the B. volume), we find that for the whole district the average 
number of births reported in a year was 29,168 or 34-13 per 
thousand of the population as it stood in 1901, and of deaths 
23,474 or 27’46 per thousand. Of deaths, the largest number 
appears to have been caused by fever, which accounted for 21-98 
per eent. per thousand, cholera coming next with a percentage of 
163 only. 

The death-rate for the quinquennium ending in 1904-05, 
appears to have been 28 - 35 per mille against 28 - 44, the average 
for the previous ten years. The death-rate has therefore been 
practically stationary. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with those of other 
districts in the RSjshShi Division. During the quinquennium 
ending 1904-05, while the death rate per mille of Bogra was 28 35 
that of Rajshahi was 37-11, of DinSjpur 38-26, ol'Jalpaiguri 33 - 31, 
of Darjeeling 39-65, of Rangpur 32 92, and of PabnS 33-47. 

In 1905, the mortality reached the high figure of 37-85 per 
mille, owing chiefly to an outbreak of cholera in an epidemic 
form, which raised the death-rate from this cause to 9‘35 per 
mille. It fell again to 26-74 per mille in 1906 and 26-85 in 1907. 

For every 100,000 of population there were 77 males and 
64 females insane in 1881, 99 males and 80 females in 1891, 54 
males and 52 females in 1901. There has thus been a sensible 
decrease in the number of insane persons in the district during 
the last decade. The figures for blind persons were 80 for males 
and 78 for females in 1881, 89 males and 100 females in 1891, 76 
males and 52 females in 1901. The number of blind persons 
thus also shows a decrease. For lepers the figures are still more 
encouraging, for, whereas in 1881 there were 105 male and 29 
female lepers, and in 1891 there were 81 male and 25 female 
lepers, in 1903 there wereoDly 38 male and 11 female lepers. This 
marked and progressive decline in the number of the affected, espe¬ 
cially between 1881 and 1891, has been common not only to Bengal 
but to the rest of India. It was attributed by general consent 
to a more accurate enumeration, i-e., to the exclusion from the 
return of persons whose infirmities, whatever they might be, did 
not fall within the scope of the definition laid down in the 
instruction to the enumerators. But in the case of leprosy at 
least there is also a fairly widespread opinion that the disease is 
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really becoming less common. “ The decline of leprosy in Europe,” 
says Mr. Gait in his Census lieport, “ is attributed mainly to 
improved hygienic habits and surroundings and to increased mate¬ 
rial prosperity, and it may be hoped that the same causes will 
gradually bring about its disappearance from India-” 

The proportion of deaths from different diseases for the ten Prevailing 
years ending in 1902 has been given in the B volume. The follow- diS6ases - 
ing table gives the number of deaths from different diseases for 
each month of the year 1907 :— 


Months. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery and 
Diarrhoea. 

» 

CO 

3 

Jh 

O 

f 3 06 

£ 

=4 

Injuries. 

i 

Measles and Chic¬ 
ken pox. 

Other diseases. 

Total. 

January 

21 

0 


1,720 

3 

1 

13 

• ■1 

241 

2,005 

February 

79 

12 


1,306 

10 

1 

9 

... 

207 

1,674 

March 

73 

12 


1,325 

9 

... 

14 


213 

1,646 

April 

414 

30 


1,592 

18 

1 

19 

... 

238 

2,312 

May 

127 

20 


1,354 

m 

5 

26 

4 

150 

1,696 

June 

19 

16 


1,151 

9 

S3 

51 

1 

118 

1,365 

July 

11 

29 


1,466 

7 


82 

... 

142 

1,737 

August 

9 

10 


1,448 

8 


81 

... 

139 

1,696 

September ... 

17 

18 


1,535 

9 

i 

52 


139 

1,771 

October 

44 

8 

... 

1,517 

6 

2 

50 


182 

1,809 

November 

130 

5 


1,810 

6 


18 


246 

2,220 

December 

171 

17 


2,527 

X 

... 

21 

1 

277 

3,015 

Grand Total ... 

1,120 

133 


18,801 

96 

12 

436 

6 

2,292 

22,946 


The prevailing diseases are fever, intermittent, remittent, 
continued, and their sequelae’, various forms of bowel complaints, 
hepatitis, spleen disease, scrofula, scurvy, rheumatism, and in 
the cold months, bronchitis. It will bo seen from the above 
figures that fever prevails almost throughout the year, and is 
responsible for by far the largest number of deaths in the 
district. It is least in June and causes greatest mortality during 
autumn and cold weather months. But as was remarked in the 
last Gazetteer “ it is generally those who have suffered from repeated 
attacks of fever during the rains, and whose liver and spleen have 
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been affected, that sink during the cold season, when the range 
of the thermometer is extreme; and that fresh attacks during 
this season of the year are rather the exception than the rule.” 

In 1906, fever caused 18,448 deaths or 21*58 per mille of the 
population (out of 26-79 deaths per mille from all causes) against 
20,826 deaths or 24-37 per mille in 1905. In 1907, it caused 18,801 
deaths or 22-00 per mille, out of 26 85 from all causes. The 
mortality was heaviest in Sherpur thcina, where it caused 29‘50 
deaths per mille in 1906, and 30 40 deaths in 1907. PSnchbibi 
showed the next largest number of deaths from this source with 
a mortality of 27 46 per mille in 1906, and 30-75 in 1907. 

Cholera and small-pox, more often in sporadic form, also 
appear from time to time. Goitre prevails especially in the police 
divisions of Sliari5kandi and Dhunot, and principally in those 
parts in which jute is grown and steeped. It is said to attack 
women rather than men and rarely to appear before the person 
has attained the age of 15. In 1906, no less than 437 persons in 
ShariUkSndi and 199 in Dhunot w r ere found to have goitre. 

But cholera, small-pox, fever, diarrhoea and dysentery often 
take an epidemic form and carry off a large number of people. 
Cholera is common in thanas Dhunot and SbaiiSkSndi, chiefly 
in the rainy season, when the foul water speedily spreads the 
epidemic among the villages. An epidemic of cholera visited 
the district in 1905, and carried off 7,990 persons; while in the 
winter of 1907 and the spring of 1908, 247 people fell victims to 
small-pox, mostly in Bogra town. In both cases the infection 
was imported from outside the district. 

“ The causes of most of the diseases are to be found," it was 
said in the last Gazetteer ,rather in the nature of the ordinary 
occupations of the people, than in any special insalubrity of the 
district. Three-fourths of the people are growers of rice, the 
cultivation of which exposes them constantly to every inclemency 
of the weather In the sowing season the peasant has to stand 
all day up to his knees in the flooded fields, whilst planting out 
the seedlings. In the cold weather, he has not sufficient cloth¬ 
ing to keep him warm. His food is, for a large part of the year, 
and specially during the unhealthy autumn months, new rice 
of a coarse description, which is always found to be a cause of 
sickness.” But it may be observed that the habits of the agri¬ 
culturists of Bogra are not very different to those of the inhabi¬ 
tants of other parts of India, and a hardy outdoor life is consi¬ 
dered by many to insure health rather than invite disease. In 
the Sanitary Keport for 1908, the Civil Surgeon of Bogra makes 
the following observations on this point:—“ All the fever cases in 
this district were mainly malarial in their nature. Marshy low 
lands, bamboo bushes and thickly planted trees around the 
residential huts abound in the district. These causes prevent 
sunlight from penetrating into the huts and consequently 
they and their surroundings remain damp, and form favourable 
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breeding nests for mosquitoes. These mosquitoes inoculate the 
people, who generally sleep without much covering and without, 
mosquito curtains. It is thus that malarial poison is spread 
amongst the people. 

Be that as it may, it cannot be denied that the general Insanitary 
insanitary habits of living of the people of the rural areas, and of"ural° n 
the entire lack of any organisation for the improvement of the areas, 
sanitary condition of the villages, are to a great extent respon¬ 
sible for the unsatisfactory health of this as of many other 
districts of Bengal. 

The water-supply of villages is liable to many sources of 
contamination, and the villagers do not appear to exercise any 
discrimination in selecting their drinking water. People living 
away from the river banks generally use water from wells, which 
in most cases are not properly looked after. It is not unusual to 
find wells situated close to where people defecate, or deposit 
refuse from their kitchen and cow-sheds. The village sites are 
also often very foul, specially in the rainy season, when the 
villagers seldom go far from their homes to attend calls of nature. 

The sanitary arrangements of the town of Bogra are far Municipal 
better now than was the case 20 years ago. The privy system towu8 ‘ 
has been introduced and night-soil is removed twice daily. The 
conservancy arrangements are also satisfactory, the streets are 
daily swept and kept clean; drains, though not made of masonry, 
have been laid down with due regard to their levels, and are kept 
clean. The town is now almost clear of those dense bamboo 
clumps which once overshadowed it, and prevented a free entrance 
of light and air into most of the dwelling houses. The river 
KaratoyS which flows by the municipality, is, however, in a most 
insanitary condition. It is a narrow stream and steadily silting 
up, and, like all streams in this couutry, is polluted with every 
conceivable kind of filth, at innumerable points throughout its 
length. 

Some improvements are noticeable in the town of Sherpur. 

But there is still a great deal of jungle in the town, and the 
streets and lanes are very narrow and dirty, and the side drains 
are not well-levelled. The privy system has, however, been intro¬ 
duced and night-soil is removed with fair regularity. The muni¬ 
cipality has sunk some masonry wells for drinking purposes, and 
some private houses have also got such wells in their compounds. 

On the whole the municipality may be said to have made a fair 
start, and if in future more attention continues to be paid to 
sanitary matters the health of the town is sure to improve. 

It is regrettable, however, that the municipal town of 
Sherpur, like the rest of the thdnd , still continues to be one of the 
unhealthiest spots in the district. Its mortality in 1906 was 
28'02 permille and in 1907 it rose to 43 85, when the death-rate 
for the district was only 26'85. This increase was due, it is said, 
to the prevalence of cholera and malaria in the town. 
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institutions. are interesting. 
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In 1907, however, the number of dispensaries had increased 
to 11, and there were the following medical institutions in the 
district:—(1) Bogra Municipal Charitable Dispensary, (2) BogrS 
Zanana Hospital, (3) Sherpur Municipal Charitable Dispensary, 
(4) Naokhila Raj Dispensary, (5) Klianjanpur Dispensary, (6) 
Jaipur Dispensary, (7) Khetlal Dispensary, (8) Buriganj Dispen¬ 
sary, (9) Dhunot Dispensary, (10) DhupchSnchia Dispensary, and 
(11 ) Kanchanpur Dispensary. The oldest dispensary in the 
district is naturally the one, at head-quarters and was established 
in 1856; then followed the dispensary at Naokhila, which was 
established in 1871 by R5jl Pramatlia Nath Rai Bahadur of 
Dighapatiya; and then in 1872, a dispensary at Sherpur, as a 
branch dispensary to the Bogra Dispensary, was established. 
The other dispensaries are not very old, the Khanjanpur and 
Khetlal dispensaries being of recent date, while the one at 
Kanchanpur was opened only in 1907. 

The six latter dispensaries are maintained by the District 
Board with the aid of private subscriptions. In 1907, the total 
annual expenditure for the Jaipur Dispensary was Rs. 1,114 
of which Rs. 312 came from private subscriptions. The total 
expenditure for Khetlal was Rs. 735, of which Rs. 195 were 
found from private subscriptions ; of Buriganj Rs. 1,269, of which 
Rs. 100 were realised from private subscriptions; of Dhunot 
Rs. 784, of which private subscriptions came to Rs. 126; Dhup¬ 
chanchia Rs. 1,201, of which Ks. 210 were subscribed. The 
dispensaries at Bogra and Sherpur are jointly maintained by the 
municipalties concerned and the District Board, The annual 
expenditure of the Bogra Dispensary in 1907 was Rs. 2,999 of 
which Rs. 320 were raised from private subscriptions; and of the 
Sherpur dispensary Rs. 1,028, of which Rs. 99 were from private 
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subscriptions. The BogrS Zanana Hospital is maintained entirely 
from the proceeds of the Taharunnessa Fund, and cost Rs. 900 
in 1907. The Khanjanpur Dispensary is supported by Govern¬ 
ment and cost Rs. 1,417 in 1907, of which Rs. 60 were found 
by private subscription. The Naokhila Raj Dispensary is entirely 
maintained by the Raja of DighapatiyS, who contributed , Rs. 751 
during that year. They are all doing very useful work and are 
much appreciated by the public. 

The total number of patients treated in all these dispensaries 
rose from 60,869 in 1905 to 64,841 in 1906, and to 75,240 in 1907. 

The number of surgical operations performed in 1907 was 1,929 
against 1,756 such operations in 1905. 

The Bogra Charitable Dispensary is under the immediate 
supervision of the Civil Surgeon of the district, with a medical 
subordinate of the Civil Hospital Assistant class. This is the 
most important medical institution in the district. It treats 
both in-door and out-door patients. In 1907, 10,135 patients 
were treated, of whom 262 received in-door treatment and 9,872 
were out-door patients; the daily average of in-door patients was 
9 - 21, and that of out-door patients 61-03. Seventy-one percent, 
of the patients treated were Musalmans, and 29 per cent, were 
Hindus. This is a great contrast to the state of things in 1872, 
when it appears that out of the out-door patients only 5-55 per 
cent, were MusalmSns, and as much as 90-1 percent, were Hindus. 

Malarial fevers, diseases of the digestive system, rheumatic 
affections, diseases of the eye and ear were the most prevalent 
diseases, which were treated both in the Bogra and in the other 
dispensaries. 

The Sherpur Dispensary treats very few in-door patients, the 
total amounting in 1907 to 62 only, against 9,092 out-door 
patients. 

The other dispensaries, except the Zanana Hospital at Bogra, 
are in charge of Civil Hospital Assistants. They are all out-door 
dispensaries. The Zanana Hospital is in charge of a lady doctor 
who holds a certificate from the Calcutta Campbell Medical 
School. It is a fairly popular institution, where 4,485 female 
patients were treated in 1907. 

All the dispensaries possess necessary surgical and antiseptic 
instruments, and a stock of necessary medicines is always kept. 

During 1906 fresh steps were taken to facilitate the sale <.f Sale of quin- 
quiuine in rural areas. The village postmasters and village ine in rural 
schoolmasters were encouraged to sell quinine. Two packets of other ftnti _ 
quinine were advanced to all postmasters, who applied for it. malarial 
Seven packages were thus advanced and ten packages sold to meas»res. 
postmasters at Re. 1-3-0 per package. Altogether 7,324 packets 
were sold against 7,224 in 1905. No sales were effected through 
the agency of schoolmasters. During 1907, 210 packages were 
sold and 131 packages advanced to the postmasters and village 
school pandits of the district. 
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No special anti-malarial measures in the way of mosquito 
destruction, etc., have ever been undertaken in the district. 

The prevalence of small-pox in the district has been noticed 
above. The mass of the people readily submit themselves and 
their children to Vaccination, which has proved effective in 
checking epidemics. 

Vaccinators are now appointed from among those, who are 
trained in the European method of vaccination. Vaccination 
direct from the calf, and arm to arm vaccination, are no longer 
practised, the operation being now done with glycerinated vaccine 
supplied from the central depot at Shillong. 

The Civil Surgeon is in charge of vaccination, and in 1907-08 
his establishment for this work consisted of one Inspector, one 
Sub-Inspector, 17 licensed vaccinators, 11 apprentices, and 5 
municipal vaccinators. The municipal vaccinators of BogrS and 
Sherpur reeieved pay at the rate of Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 per month, 
respectively. The municipal vaccinators treat people free of cost 
at the depbts, but charge annas 4 for each successful vaccination, 
from the people, if they have to go to their houses. The licensed 
vaccinators, who work in the rural areas realise annas 2 for each 
successful case of vaccination. 

In 1874, there were 18,477 vaccination operations and each 
vaccinator operated on 3,079 persons. In 1883-84 the records 
show that 18,699 persons were vaccinated, and that each vacci¬ 
nator operated on 849 persons. In 1893-94, 18,859 persons were 
vaccinated and each vaccinator operated on 554 persons. In 
1903-04, 26,837 persons were vaccinated and each vaccinator 
operated on 822 persons. This shows that progress in vacci¬ 
nation has been steadily maintained in Bogra since the year 
1874. 

The largest number of re-vaccinations was 1,563 in 1900-01, 
1,766 in 1901-02 and again 1,849 in 1905-06. The reason for 
so many persons being re-vaccinated was that small-pox broke out 
in epidemic form during these years. 

In 1907-08, 30,980 persons were vaccinated and the number 
of operations performed by each vaccinator was 1,475. The ratio 
of protected population in 1907-08 was 36‘26 against 29‘54 in 
1906-< 7, The ratio of deaths from small-pox in 1907-08 was 
‘28 and the number of successful vaccinations during the same 
year was 25,929. 

The compulsory Vaccination Act is in force in the two 
municipalities of the district, and as a result out of 213 available 
children 146 were vaccinated. 

The total expenditure on vaccination during 1907-08 came 
to Rs. 1,494 and the average cost of each successful case was 
11 pies only. 

Altogether 33 fairs are held, of which three last only for a day 
or two. They take place during the most healthy season of the 
year and are not generally productive of disease. Under district 
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orders no fair can be opened, unless and until proper sanitary and 
medical arrangements are made for it. 

Eecent records 6how few epidemics of cattle disease, though ^ at e ^ e 
sporadic cases of malignant sore throat, rinderpest, foot-and- lHet '" e 
mouth disease, and anthrax, appear to be common among the 
cattle in this district. In 1901 a veterinary dispensary was 
opened, and the Veterinary Assistant, who is paid partly by 
Government and partly by the District Board, has treated spora¬ 
dic cases with success, and it appears that the people appreciate 
his services. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURE. 

It has already been noticed that the tract to the east of the 
KarntoyS is a part of the valley of the Brahmaputra, and is gene¬ 
rally low-lying and intersected by numerous kluils and shallow 
swamps arid marshes. It is subject to yearly inundation from the 
overflow of the Bramhaputra and the BSngSli, and therefore 
gets a rich deposit of silt every year. There is very little 
jungle and almost the entire area is under cultivation. The 
soil is of whitish colour and known locally as pah (silt-covered). 
It is friable and extremely fertile and most of the fields bear two 
crops and some even three. Jute and paddy grow luxuriantly, 
but the soil seems to be specially adapted for jute, and the lar¬ 
gest acreage under jute is to be found in thdnd s Dhunot and ShariS- 
kSndi. Paddy is very often sown after jute, and where this is 
not done rabi crops, such as kdhan, mustard, etc., are almost invari¬ 
ably grown. These latter crops are also sown in fields, which have 
yielded a crop of paddy before, and there are fields that produce 
jute, paddy, and kdhan or Icardnchi in the same agricultural year. 

The western portion of the district presents a marked con¬ 
trast to the eastern. It is in most parts well-wooded, and dense 
scrub jungle is to be found in thands Sherpur and Panchblbi and 
in parts of Sibganj, which contain a comparatively large propor¬ 
tion of cultivable waste land. This part of the district is slightly 
higher than the eastern parts, and is generally above flood level, 
though in exceptional years, like 1906, more than half of it 
remains under water for many days at a stretch. Its soil, locally 
known as khidr, is a hard compact clay of reddish colour, appar¬ 
ently of a (/uusi-latcrite formation. Along its western boundary 
however, where it is watered by the JamunS, it is overlaid by a 
recent alluvial deposit of fall, due no doubt to the overflow of the 
AtrSi. The khidr soil is generally suited to the growth of paddy 
and Adamdighi and Panchblbi are well known for the finer 
qualities of rice, which they produce. Jute, however, is also grown 
to some extent in the Sibganj thana and the pali tract in Panch- 
bibi and Adamdighi. The soil is perhaps not so fertile as to the 
east of the Karatoya and requires manuring on a much more 
liberal scale, and fields yielding more than one crop are more the 
exception than the rule. 

The two main divisions of the soil, pali and khidr, are sub¬ 
divided according to the fertility of the soil and its level. Most 
of the high lands are bantu or khod lands, on which the homesteads 
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are situated, surrounded by a patch of home garden, growing 
chillies, onions, brinjals, tobacco, and such miscellaneous crops. 

Lands lower than the basin grow paddy, chiefly aus ; and in thands 
Sibganj and Panehbibi, sugar. Still lower lands, which are 
not above flood level in ordinary years, chiefly grow aman 
paddy and jute, whereas in bit lands baran paddy is largely grown. 

Lastly in char lands karclnchi or Italian, pulses, mustard, and 
water-melons are the principal crops. 

The agricultural year may be divided into four seasons, viz., Agricultural 
spring (March to May), (he rains (May to September), autumn and 

(October to November) and winter (December to February). At 
the registering station at Bogra, the average rainfall for the last 
32 years was 72‘77 inches. The normal rainfall in spring was 12 
inches, in the rains 53 inches, in autumn 5 inches, in winter 2 
inches. It will thus be seen that the fall of rain in Bogra, as in 
most other districts in Eastern Bengal, is in ordinary years more 
than sufficient for all agricultural purposes. The most important 
months from this point of view are May, September and October. 

If the May showers, which are the precursors of the monsoon 
rains do not fall, sowing of paddy is prejudicially delayed, and 
the young jute plants begin to wither up. But deficiency of 
rainfall in September and October is still more dangerous as it 
affects the maturing of the staple rice crop. The scarcity of 1866, 
contemporary with the Orissa famine, was entirely due to the cessa¬ 
tion of the rains by the 15tli September, and the severer distress 
in 1874 was also due to a similar premature stoppage of rain. In 
the latter year only 37 inches of rain fell during the twelve 
months. 

There is no general system of irrigation in the district, and Irrigation 
in the eastern parts it is very seldom needed, But river and 
tank water are both largely taken advantage of in many parts 
of the west of the district for the purposes of irrigation, and 
in seasons of drought are of the greatest value. In the east 
of the district, the animal floods of the Brahmaputra irrigate 
the fields, even when the rainfall is scanty. The contrivance 
ordinarily used for raising water is that called the donga , a trough 
dug out from the trunk of a tree, one of the ends of which is 
closed. This end is pressed into the river or tank by a man 
standing on it. When filled, he removes his weight and the 
trough is raised by a kind of lever formed by a loaded bamboo. 

The lift of a single donga is between two and four feet, according 
to its length. When water has to be raised to a greater height, 
a series of troughs is used, working one above the other. 

Another contrivance for short lifts is the xiuni. It is made of a 
closely-woven mat from eighteen inches to two feet square, one 
side Of which is doubled up and strongly sewn together. The 
scoop thus formed has two ropes attached to the point of the 
wedge-shaped end, and one to each of the front corners. It is 
worked by two men, each holding two ropes, who plunge it into 
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the water, and draw it out full with a long swinging motion. The 
water is discharged by a quick raising of the back of the instru¬ 
ment at the end of the swing just over a channel leading into the 
field to be irrigated. Water is sometimes diffused by constructing 
bunds or bars across smaller rivers and water-courses. During the 
drought of last year, when very little rain fell after the middle of 
July, the more industrious of the rdiyats saved large areas of paddy 
land by irrigating their fields from the nearest tanks and water 
channels. In some cases water was brought by means of artifi¬ 
cial channels, even from a distance of one or two miles -from the 
fields watered. It will be a great boon to the agricultural com¬ 
munity and a security against a total failure of crops, if all the 
old tanks and dig his, of which a considerable number exists in 
the district, but mostly in a moribund condition, are cleaned up 
and re-excavated. 

During the year 1906-07, out of the total area of the district 
(869,760 acres) 12,000 acres were shown in the Season and Crops 
Report of the Agricultural Department, as not available for 
cultivation ; 97,912 acres as cultivable waste other than fallow; 
193,748 acres as current fallow; and the remaining, 458,100 acres 
as the net cropped area. But of the cropped area, 273,000 
acres were cropped more than once in the same year. The total 
area brought under cultivation for different crops during the year 
was therefore 731,000 acres as per details given below:— 

Acres. 


A us or autumn rice 

... 155,000 

A man, or winter rice 

... 290,000 

Gram 

4,000 

Other food grains 

36,000 

(Rabi cereals and pulses) Linseed 

11,500 

Til or Gingelly 

12,500 

Rape and mustard 

61,000 

Condiments and spices 

1,000 

Sugar-cane 

20,000 

Jute 

... 118,000 

Mulberry 

130 

Tobacco 

1,000 

Orchard and garden produce 

5,000 

Miscellaneous crops (food) 

12,000 

Miscellaneous (non-food) ... 

3,970 

Total cropped area 

... 731,000 


No perfectly accurate information is available as to the actual 
area under cultivation, as there has been no cadastral survey of 
the district. The figures given are mere estimates, and are 
based chiefly on information supplied by the thand police It is 
very probable that the areas, shown under the heads current 
fallow and cultivable waste, have been over-estimated. In a nor¬ 
mal year, and the year 1906-07 was if anything favourable to 
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agriculture, the current fallow, representing that portion of the 
cultivable area which is left uncultivated, either for want of 
resources, or on account of the death of the owner, or through 
unseasonable weather, for no land is known to be left intentionally 
fallow, cannot be very much in excess of 5 to 8 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area of the district. About 20 per cent, would 
represent a bad year, and it is only a succession of bad years and 
unseasonable rainfall that could possibly account for such a 
depression of the agricultural industry, as is represented by the 
figures given, which come to 45 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area. For a normal year current fallows might be put down at 
something like 30,000 acres. It is also doubtful whether 50,000 
acres will not correctly represent the total cultivable waste that 
now exists in the district. As there are no hills and forests in the 
district, nearly one-seventh of the total area seems also an over¬ 
estimate for the area not available for cultivation. On the other 
hand, aman or winter rice could safely be raised to 350,000 
acres; rape and mustard to 80,0()0; jute to 250,000; and sugar¬ 
cane to 25,000. Pulses, which include mwilr, khesari, mung , 
lcalobi, arhar, etc., may also be safely raised to 60,000 acres; orchard 
and garden to 15,000. Other crops, some of which are by no means 
unimportant, have also been entirely left out in the list. These 
are— 

Acres. 

Summer or Boro rice (roughly) ... ... 5,000 

Baran or bil rice ... ... '* 15,000 

Maize (chiefly in PSnchbibi) ... ... 1,000 

Millets which include chend and kalian or 
karanchi (largely grown in Shariskandi aud 
Dhunot) ... ... ... 20,000 

San Hemp (other fibres) ... 10,000 

Chillies, onions, potatoes are probably included in condiments 
and miscellaneous crops, but should be separately shown. No less 
than 20,000 acres are now cropped with potato. 

There has been a marked extension of jute cultivation in increase 
the district within the last ten years, due no doubt to the pro- of jute 
Stable character of the produce. In 1903-04, only 72,000 acres CultiTBtiou ' 
were shown as under jute. In 1904-05, the area was reported 
to be 132,300. The exceptionally high prices in 1906-07 brought 
about another marked extension, and during the present year, 

1907-08, the area cropped with jute has been reported to be 
200,000 acres. It is not improbable that some of the extended 
area might have been previously cropped with paddy, and that 
some rice fields have been given up for jute ; but it should be 
remembered that nearly half of the jute land bears a second 
crop of rice, and therefore the contraction in the produce of rice 
has been much less than would appear to be the case at first 
eight. 
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There has been a good deal of clearing of jungle in the 
PSnchbibi and the Slierpur thanas in recent years, and there has 
been thus a marked increase in the expansion of cultivation. In 
the Jaipur khasmahdl within the last five years, 400 acres of jungle 
land have been brought under cultivation. The progress in the 
other parts of the same thdna, (Panchbibi) has been equally rapid. 
The rental of all the zarninddrs shows an increase from the settle¬ 
ment of waste and patit lands. 

The last census disclosed a population of 854,533 souls, of 
whom 748,000 depend on agriculture. The entire cropped area 
including the area under double crops according to the accepted 
figures came to nearly 731,000 acres, of which nearly 450,000 
acres were under paddy. It also appears that it is possible to 
extend cultivation over nearly three thousand acres of culturable 
land, which is now lying uncultivated. It is therefore clear that 
even if we take half a seer per day, or 4£ maunds annually, to be 
the average consumption of rice per head of population, and the 
yield of paddy per acre to be 10 maunds, there is still room for a 
further growth of the population. 

The principal crops grown in the district are— 

(1) paddy, (2) jute, (3) sugar-cane, (4) mustard and other 
oilseeds, and (5) potatoes. 

Besides these almost all other crops suitable to the soil of 
Bengal are also grown here to a small extent. 

There are altogether four kinds of paddy grown in the 
district.—(l)thedws, (2) the dman, (3) the,boro or spring paddy, 
and (4) the baran dman or bit paddy ; of these (1) and (2) are by 
far the more important kinds. 

As has been noticed above, 164,200 acres have been shown 
to be the normal area under this crop. Most of the aus is 
grown in the pad tract, the khiar tract being specially suited 
for dman paddy. Aus like dman in the district is both 
transplanted and broadcast, hut most of it is sown broad¬ 
cast. 


In the puli tracts dus is sown in March and April, but in the 
khiar tracts, sometimes as late as May. It is harvested in June, 
July and August. About 25 to 30 seers of seed are required for 
an acre, and the yield has been variously estimated. The lowest 
estimate is 5j cwt., based on a few crop cutting experiments. 
But the yield is generally much greater, and at the lowest 7 cwt. 
may be taken to be the normal. Aits rice is coarser than dman, 
and is considered to be more difficult to digest. It is generally 
consumed by the lower classes. The opinion has also been 
expressed that it is a more uncertain crop than dman, but this 
does not seem to be the case, as the rainfall in the later months 
of the monsoon is generally more uncertain than the fall in 
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May and June. There is therefore room for a good deal of 
extension of the cultivation of this crop, especially as it is in 
most cases possible to reap a second crop of dman from the 
same field, or to grow rabi crops on it. It is said that in such 
cases the yield of dman is much poorer, but even if this were 
so, the cultivator cannot- fail to be the gainer by getting two 
crops of paddy from the same field. Aus or autumn rice is repre¬ 
sented in Bogra by 18 chief varieties, of which (1) Kdnchdmani, 

(2) Garhiyd, (3) Kalsirha Garhiyd, (4) Dhdl Garhiyd , (5 )Baiun', 

(6) Bhddoi, (7) Ranjand , (8) Samndrd Phend,(Q) Sarshdbuti, 
are best known. The majority of these species are hardy, and can' 
endure considerable drought, though some, such as the various 
species of garhiyd, prefer a damp, though not absolutely marshy 
soil. 

A man or haimanti (winter) rice is the principal food crop ^ ma „ or 
of the district. The normal area under it has been shown to be Haimanti 
303,000 acres in the returns of tire Agricultural Department, (winterrice). 
It is grown both in the Ichidr and the pali tracts, but chiefly in 
the Ichidr. It is mostly transplanted but in rare cases in the pali 
tracts, it is also sown broadcast. In pali soil, seeds for transplanted 
dman are sown in seed-beds, once in April or May, and for the 
second time in July. The first seedlings are transplanted in June 
and July, and the second lot in September. The harvesting of 
both is done in December. It is said that in the pali tracts, 12 
seers of seed are required for an acre of land, to be sown with 
transplanted paddy and the yield is about 9 cwt. The net earn¬ 
ing of the cultivator per acre lias been calculated to be JRs 29. 

In khidr tracts, the seed is sown in seed-beds in June and July, 
and transplanted in July and August, and sometimes as late as Sep¬ 
tember; the time of transplantation after the seedlings are ready, 
depending entirely on the rainfall. A slightly larger quantity of 
seed amounting to 18 seers is required for an acre in the khidr 
tract, and the average yield is also greater, amounting to 10 cwt. 
in a good year. The fields are carefully prepared for dman. Tbe 
first ploughing and cross-ploughing are sometimes, though very 
rarely, done in winter. It is then frequently manured with from 
15 to 18 cwt. per acre of cow-dung or decaying vegetable 
matter taken usually from the deep parts of a marsh. The field 
is again ploughed two or three times in April and May, and then 
when there is sufficient rain water in the fields, it is harrowed with 
the rnai, made heavy by one or two men standing on it. The 
whole field is thus reduced to a pulp, and the seedlings are planted 
in the soft mud about half a cubit apart, three or four seedlings 
being stuck at each point. After this the cultivators have little 
else to do, but weed out grass and other weeds that might shoot 
up, and when the fields get dry to occasionlly stir up the earth 
with a sharp iron instrument called the nirni. In broadcast 
fields of dus, chiefly, after the plants have come up to a height of 
about 8 to 10 inches, an implement called Ndnglia, formed of a 
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thick bamboo set with teeth of wood, is drawn over the land 
by bullocks. This clears the land of weeds, and by stirring 
up the earth at the roots of the seedlings, helps a vigorous 
growth. 

The most favourable climatic conditions for the rice crop 
are— 

(1) Premonitory showers in May facilitating preparation of 
land and sowing in seed-beds ; (2) heavy showers at the end 
of June and July, facilitating transplantation; (3) fair weather 
for a fortnight in August facilitating weeding operations; 
(4) heavy rains in September when the aman is coming into 
ear; (5) casual but heavy showers in October about once a 
week specially during the first fortnight; and (6) one or two 
good showers at the end of January facilitating the ploughing up 
of rice land in cold weather. It need hardly be pointed out, 
however, that the most critical period comes in the month of 
October, when the fate of the crop depends entirely on there 
being enough water to mature it and fill out the ears. The 
tins crop does not need such a heavy or late rainfall, as tho 
aman does. 

The following account of the varieties of winter rice is taken 
from the Statistical Account of BogrS :— 

“Aman or winter rice is represented by sixty-three different 
varieties, specimens of each of which were sent in 1873 to both 
the London and Vienna Exhibitions:—(1) Sukhardj sdlnyd, (2) 
Chengd maguri, (3) Khuman, (4) Ukimmadhu sdlnyd, (5) Ddl 
kachu, (6) Aswind, (7) Janak rdi, (8) Biragdnjid, ( 9 ) Nagdum, 
(10) Gajdlgarid, (11) Samrds, (12) Kdnsdkdlam, (13) Pankhirdj, 
(14 ) Kdldganchi, (15) Tilkdphul sdlnyd, (16) Sankarmugi, (17) 
Kanakchur, (18) Mail sard, (19) Saral bdnsi, (20) Lohdddngd, 
(21) Jata, (22) Punydmdguri, (23) Sulpdin, (24.) Mugi, (25) 
Singradalkachu, (26) Bdnsi, (27) Ranyd mugi, (28) Kdld sdlnyd, 
(29) Sabaskhdn, (30) Hdnslcol, (31) Ardil, (32) Rati sdil, (33) Ban 
sdon, (31) Khirsdbdd sdlnyd, (35) Kankugd, (36) Kesar kuli, (37) 
Bdnsphul sdlnyd,(38) Madarjatadhari, (39) Apchhiya,( 40) Magi, 
(41) Kdyar bhog, (42) Stdi, (43) Sdiljatd, (44) Phulgdnjiya, (45) 
Hdruyd maguri , (46) Beta, (47) Surjyamani, (48) Pdkhrd, (49) 
Ddnkamdri, (50) Maheshbathdn sdlnyd, (51) Pdnthi, (52) Khalsi, 
(53) Haliddjdun, (54) Bildtkaluin, (55) Rdi mugi, (56) Galdda- 
riyd, (5l)Mehi sdlnyd, (58) Kesarganchi, (59) Dempha, (60) Sail, 
khaguri,( 61) Pani sdil, (62) Padmanal, (63)Satiyd. The greater 
number of aman rices prefer a very moist or swampy soil. This 
is not, however, always the case, for biragdnjid, sankar mugi, 
kanakchur and mugi are always sown on dry and high lands. The 
best and finest dmans produced in the district of BogrS are all the 
salnyas, biragdnjid, and saralbdnsi. These and madar jatddhdri 
are amongst the most productive. Ndgdiom is the coarsest, and 
punyd maguri , banya mugi, and sabaskhdn give the smallest 
yield. Aswind is the earliest to ripen, being cut in September 
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(Aswin). Cheng & mdguri, gajcLl gariyd and kanakchur are 
the best suited for khai, a preparation of rice much in use.” 

Besides the above, some seeds of fine varieties of paddy, viz., 
the Central Province dus and Samudra Bali aman, were obtained 
from the Agricultural Department, Bengal, during the Bogrl 
Exhibition of April 1905, and were distributed among several 
raiyats. The balam of Backergunge, hoku of Assam and table-rice 
of I)infljpur were also experimented on with success. All these 
new varieties have since been adopted for cultivation by the 
raiyats. 

In low lands 30 seers of dus and 7 or 8 seers of aman are some- Cultivation 
times sown together per acre in April and May. When the am au 

ripens in July, the ears are cut and about 15 maunds of dus together, 
are obtained. The aman plants are left to grow up as the 
flood rises, and when the flood subsides, these plants fall to the 
ground and new shoots come up from the root, as well as from any 
other nodes which touch the ground. If the plants are not com¬ 
pletely submerged and destroyed by the flood, almost a full crop, 
of avian is obtained in December or January. The system, it is 
said, effects a considerable saving in seed. 

There are two varieties of this paddy. The early variety jgAoroor 
sown in June and harvested in September. This is the commonest paddy, 
variety and is almost wholly transplanted. It is sown by the side 
of bils, in the beds of silted up rivers, and marshes. Its yield is 
almost the same as that of dus paddy. A later variety is sown in 
seed-beds in October or November, transplanted in December, and 
harvested in May. 

It is a long-stemmed and rapidly growing, though coarse, Baran aman 
variety of aman. The crop is grown to a fairly large extent in 
the bils and low-lying lands of thd nas Dhunot, ShariakSndi and 
the eastern portion of Bogra. The land has to be carefully pre¬ 
pared and the seed is mostly sown broadcast. The two species 
of this kind of rice which are most successful are known as the 
demjjhd and lidnskol. As the water rises, the plant grows; a 
growth of as much as 9 r to 12' in 24 hours in the beginning of 
the rainy season having sometimes been observed. And as the 
plants grow as high as 23 feet, it is almost impossible for them 
to get submerged. 

After rice, jute is the most important produce. The rapid Juts - 
growth of jute trade in recent years has done much to enrich tho 
inhabitants of the Dhunot, Shariakandi, Sibganj and PSnchbibi 
thdnds. 

In 1908, jute was grown on some 200,000 acres. Of this Area, 
area, 45 per cent or 65,400 acres bear a second crop of 
winter rice, 22 per cent, or 32,700 acres produce'other food crops, 
and 30 per cent, do not yield a second crop. The last are chiefly 
lands from which the flood water does not recede in September 
and October. 

The principal varieties of jute grown in the district are 
placed in two main classes according to the season when they are u lon * 

K 
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cultivated. These are:—(1) the jdli or dus, and (2) the nuralid or 
dman. Jdli jute is sown in low lands in the months of February 
and March, and is cut in July and August. Uumlia jute is sown 
on high lands in April and May, and is cut in August, September, 
and October. For the cultivation of both varieties the land is 
first ploughed four or five, times ; the larger clods are then broken, 
if necessary, by means of a bamboo mallet. It is then manured 
either with cow-dung or marsh-weeds and the seed is sown. 
It is necessary, according to Mr. Finlovv, to sow the jute so 
long before the monsoon as to give the plants time to reach 
a height of 3—4 feet, after which heavy rain does no damage. 
The seed is sown broadcast at the rate of 9 lbs. per acre. The 
sowing is carried out crosswise, i.e., first from north to south 
and then from east to west, thus ensuring a fairly even distri¬ 
bution of the 'seed. When the young plants have come up to a 
height of three to five inches the land is weeded and harrowed 
with an implement called ndnglia, which serves the purpose of a 
harrow and light roller combined. When sufficiently grown they 
are cut off at about two inches from the root. There is no fixed 
time for cutting ; some rdiyats begin to do so when the plants are 
about to blossom, while others wait much longer. The best time 
to cut, however, is wheu the seeds have just set; for at this period 
a heavy yield of fibre of good quality is obtained. 

The plants are cut, with a crescent-shaped, toothed sickle, 
just above, the ground, and the upper portions of the cut stems 
are first exposed to the sun for a day or two in order to allow 
the leaves to wither, the lower portion being kept as much as 
possible from drying in the meantime, by placing the stems 
on the. ground in layers so that the top leafy portion of one layer 
covers the lower portion of another. The withered stems are then 
stripped of any small branches and tied loosely into bundles 
about 8 inches in diameter, after which they are placed upright 
in water 1—2 feet deep for about three days, in order to 
induce even retting, by allowing the process to commence first 
in the longer lower portion of the stems. Finally, the bundles 
are laid fiat in water at least three feet deep, side by side, the 
tops of one bundle against the root end of the next, so as to form 
a regular platform. It is permissible, if the water is deep 
enough, to put a second layer of bundles over the first and at 
right angles to it. The whole is then immersed completely by 
weights of stone, logs of wood, earth, etc. The time required for 
the retting of jute varies with the temperature of the water and 
takes generally from about 10 to 30 days. 

The stripper, standing in clear water about three feet deep, 
takes a small bundle of stems such as he can conveniently handle, 
and, after removing as much of the bark as possible by passing 
the stems through his hands, strikes the root ends of the stems 
with a short piece of bamboo about as thick as a man’s wrist. He 
now breaks the stems at a point about one-third of their length 
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from the bottom, and, holding the bottoms, with both hands, 
jerks the broken stems backwards and forwards in the water, 
with the result that two-thirds of the woody portion separate 
completely from the fibre and float away. The portion of the 
fibre thus freed is then wrapped round the hand and a similar 
series of jerks liberate the l-emainiog portions of the stem. It 
only remains now to wash the fibre thoroughly to get rid of 
adherent bits of stick or bark, and then to dry it, after which 
it is ready to be rolled into ‘drums ’ for the market 

One thousand three hundred and sixty-seven lbs. or nearly 18 Out-turn, 
maunds of dry fibre is the average outturn per acre. If the price 
is calculated at the low rate obtainable in 1907, vis., Rs. 3-8-0 per 
maund, it brings Rs. 63. Taking the cost of cultivation tobeRs. 45, 
the cultivator makes a net profit of Rs. 18 per acre. But the prices 
ruling in 1907 were unusually low. Jute sold at Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per 
maund in 1906, and consequently gave a profit of Rs, 99 to 
Rs. 135 per acre. 

The following are, according to a report of Babu Annadananda Local 
Sen, Deputy-Collector, the different varieties of jute grown in varieties, 
this district. They belong to the two species of corchorus, viz., 

(1) Corchorus Capaularis with rounded capsules, and (2) Corchorus 
Olitoriua with long cylindrical pods. 

I. — C. Capsularis .—Under this species three varieties are 
found :—Desi meglddl, Tebra dmunia, Tebra dusia- 

The Desi meglddl has red stems, round pods, and can grow 
both on high and low lauds, and can stand attack of water. It is 
sown in Fa I goon or Chaitra and harvested in Asarh or lira van. The 
fibres are reddish, and the bark thick and heavy. It is retted 
in 15 days, and grows as high as 15 feet. The produce is 20 
maunds per acre. ✓ Tebra atnanul has either white or red stems 
and round pods. It can grow both on high and low lands and can 
stand water. It is sown in Baisakh, and harvested in Aswin. 

The fibre is white and bark thick and white. It rets in 15 days 
and grows about 9 feet high. The produce is 18 maunds per 
acre. Tebra ausia has white plants and round pods. It grows 
well on low lauds and is unsuited to high lands. The sowing 
commences early in Falgoon, and it is harvested in Asarh and 
Sravan. It can stand attack of water. It rets in 13 days and 
grows about 7 feet high. The produce is 15 maunds per 
acre. 

II, — C. OHiorius .—Under this species two varieties exist, 
the L<U Kochan, and Dhala Kachan• 

(1) Lad Kochan .—The stems are red and the pods elongated. 

It grows on high land and cannot withstand immersion It 
germinates without the help of rain. It is sown in Baisakh, and 
harvested in Kartik. The fibre is heavy and strong, and takes 
about seven weeks in retting. Difficult to free from bark. The 
fibres make excellent ropes. Grows about 12 feet high. The 
produce is 22 maunds per acre. 
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(2) Dhald Kochan has light green stems end elongated 
pods. It is sown in Baisakh and harvested in Kfirtik. It grows on 
high laud and cannot withstand water. Eets in three weeks. 
The fibres are heavy, and difficult to disfibre. It germinates in 
three days without requiring rain, and grows about 12 feet high. 
The produce is 22 mauuds per acre. 

Amongst these may be mentioned:—(1) The Hibiscus canna- 
binus or me&iitti'ptit, which grows best in clay soil mixed with sand. 
This crop, however, is not very popular with the rciiyats. (2) 
Crotalaria Juncea or saw, its cultivation is increasing every year 
in Bogra. It is the only leguminous fibre-producing plant in 
the district. It is chiefly used for purposes of manuring the fields. 
The plants are stripped of their leaves and flowers, and the top 
twigs are also chipped up and the mixture strewn on the fields; 
or the plants are burnt as they stand. The green mixture 
or the burnt plants are first hoed in with the soil, and then 
the plough is passed over the fields. This is done in Decem¬ 
ber and January before the soil is prepared for the jute crop. 
Fishing nets are also prepared from the fibre, in which case they 
are hardened by being immersed in the boiling juice of the 
gab or JJiospyrus cmbryopteris. Fibres could also be extracted 
from the following plants and trees, which are to be fouud 
in varying quantities in the district:—(3) Calotropis gigantea 
or akhand ; (4) Borassus flabelliformis or tdl tree. (5) Areca 
catechu or betel-nut tree. (6) Pandanm odoratissimus or screw- 
piue ; (7) Bromelia ananas, or the pine-apple; (8) Linum usita- 
tissimum or flax. 

Sugar-cane cultivation is almost confined to the police divi¬ 
sions of PJnchbibi and Sibganj. There are four varieties of canes, 
viz: —(1) The Belati, (2) the Vanda mtdehi, (3) the Navi, and (4) 
the Astamuhhi. The former two according to the mauager of the 
Jaipur Government Estates were imported into the district; the 
last two are indigenous. Another kind called the Samsera has 
been recently introduced into the Jaipur Government Estates and 
is now grown there to some extent. 

It is his best land, which a cultivator generally uses for sugar¬ 
cane. The soil is first turned up in November. After using the 
plough twice or thrice, black mud from ditches is thrown on the 
land. The land is again ploughed and reploughed until the mud 
gets thoroughly mixed with the soil. Cow-dung and sometimes oil¬ 
cakes are then thrown on the land, which is again ploughed up. 
Furrows are made with the plough, 12 inches apart, and along 
these the sets are laid down, 4 or 5 inches from each other. The 
furrows are fairly straight and equidistant and about 6 inches 
deep. After planting the sets they are covered with soil taken 
from the side of furrows. The planting in the district is generally 
done in February and March. The upper part of the cane, that 
i« to say, the “ tops” are used for seed. Tops, which contain six or 
more joints, are cut up into sets, each containing two or three 
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internodes. The fields with canes have to be frequently weeded 
until the plants are about 5 or 6 feet high. When the canes 
have grown to a larger height, some 5 or 6 of them are tied 
together, in order to enable them to stand erect and to prevent 
jackals from eating them. The harvesting commences in Feb¬ 
ruary. The period which elapses between planting and reaping 
varies from 7 to 12 months. The same field cannot be used iu 
two successive years for sugarcane. 

The raw sugar or gur produced in Panchbibi is excellent in 
quality. The process of manufacture has been described else¬ 
where. 

The most serious pests and diseases of sugar-cane are the 
jackals, the red smut, the white-ant and the moth borer. No 
serious attempt is made by the cultivators to cope with any of the 
diseases, but the jackals are kept away by such devices, as wrap¬ 
ping the canes with leaves. The field is also carefully fenced 
round with woven bamboo or with thorny plants to preventjackals 
from getting through. 

Indigenous canes are said to be very seldom attacked by 
disease. Of the two imported species, the Belati and the Vanda 
mukhi, the former is more susceptible to disease. 

The normal yield for this district has been estimated at 2G 
cwt. of gur per acre and the net earning of the raiyat at Es. GO 
per acre. 

Among the oilseed crops that are grown in the district Rape and 
rape (Brasaica ccimpestris) occupies the largest area (90,000 otll ® r oil - 
acres). It is grown wholly in the pali tract, being sown on land 8LCl a ' 
from which the water subsides in October, and is harvested in 
January and February. The average out-turn per acre is 4 cwt. 

The net earning of the cultivator after deducting the cost of 
cultivation (Us. 22-8-0) comes to Rs. 17-8-0. 

Two other oilseeds, viz :—Linseed (Linum usitatissimum) 
and til or gingelly (Sesamum indicum ) are grown in the district 
on a small scale. Of the til there are two or three varieties, the 
best and most common kind being the krishna or black til, a 
crop that grows in the latter part of the rainy season, and matures 
in the beginning of the cold weather. Most of the oilseeds are 
sown as a second crop on fields from which paddy or jute have 
been harvested. 

The potato is a newly-introduced crop in this district, but Potatoes, 
its cultivation is fast extending. There are two kinds of potatoes 
grown here, the deshi and the Patna species, white and red. 
Experimental cultivation of theNaini Tal potato in the Jaipur 
Government Estates has shown that it does very well in the dis¬ 
trict ; but the drawback is that its tubers cannot be preserved. 

Potatoes are planted in October and November, and dug up 
in January, February and March. The average out-turn per 
acre is about 50 maunds and brings Rs. 75 at Re. 1-8 per 
maund for the local variety. The uet earning of the cultivator 
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after deducting the cost of cultivation comes to Rs. 80 per 
acre. 

A few other crops, mostly leguminous or cruciferous plants, 
are grown here on a small scale mostly in the p ali tract. They 
are sown as a second crop after dman or dun rice or jute has been 
harvested. The principal are— matar or peas ( Pimm sativum ), 
masur (Cicer tens), arhar (Cytisus cajau), mds-kuldi (Phaseolus 
Roxburghii), many (Phaseolua mango), khesari (Lathyrua 
sativua). Besides these chief varieties there are other green crops 
which are met with in this district:— Kdld mung (Phaseolua 
muximus), aona mnvg (Phaseolua aureut), rnd/chan him (Dolichos 
aladiatue), bald aim (Dolichos vircv-us), barbati (Dolichos catjung), 
but or chhola (Cicer arietinum). Most of these are sown between the 
15th October and the end of November, on aus land, which has lain 
fallow from the previous August or September, but chhola is very 
often sown as late as the beginning of January, when the harvesting 
of the paddy has been delayed. It is believed that equal quantities 
of mustard and peas intermixed in one field produce a good crop of 
each. Linseed and matar are also said to grow well together and 
to give a larger produce than when sown separately. Matar seed 
is sometimes scattered amongst buna dman rice when the latter 
is half grown at the end of October. This is done after the heavy 
rains and floods of the year are over and when the dman crop 
itself is likely to be a late one. 

Several kinds of yams are grown here in large quantities. 
The sutni dlu (Dioscorea fasciculata ) is particularly prolific and 
cheap. Some of the other species grown are— Dioscoreu aluta, D. 
rubella, D. aculeata, and D.purpurea. China (Pan icurn miliaceum) 
is also produced. The baigun (Solanum melongena), the Jctdi- 
bdigun (8. longum), and the rdm-bdi.yun ( S. hirsutum) are culti¬ 
vated. Ulu and Ichari grass (Saccharum cylvndricum and fuscum) 
though not grown from seed, are fenced in and protected on land 
which produces them. The shar (Saccharumsara ) is used for 
making ropes to fasten the thatch on houses, whilst ulu, khari 
and bena (Andropogon muricalus) are used for the thatch itself. 
Judr (Andropogon sorghum)\s grown in PanchbibI police division. 
The bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea) is found in every part 
of the district. 

Tobacco is grown on a very small area. The seed is sown 
in September and the seedlings transplanted in October. The 
leaves are gathered in the latter part of January and February. 
Cooch Beliar tobacco has been newly introduced in the Jaipur 
Government Estates. 

Mulberry cultivation, which had almost entirely disappear¬ 
ed, has recently received some encouragement from the District 
Board, and strips of raised lands near Bogra town have been planted 
with it. Its cultivation now extends over an area of 149 acres. 
A fairly large quantity of raised lands previously used for mul¬ 
berry cultivation now still remains fallow, as it entails considerable 
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expenditure of labour and capital to level these raised lands and 
make them fit for the cultivation of paddy or jute. 

The fruit trees indigenous to the Bogra district, or raised from Fruit tree 3 . 
seed in it, are as follows :—The mango or dm (Man(/ifera indicu), 
of which the well-known Malda species is found here; the guava 
or peydm (Psidium pyriferurr .); the jam (Eugenia jambolana ); 
the custard apple or ata ( A nona squamosa); the tamarind, imli 
or tetvl (Tamarinrlus iudica ); the pumelo or bdtdvi nehu (Citrus 
decumana); the lime or nebu (Citrus limonum ), of which there are 
several varieties; the jack-fruitor kdntdl (A rtocarpus integrifolia ); 
the papaya ( t'aricu papaya ); the. pine-apple or dndras (Bromeliu 
ananas ); the rnnid (A nona reticulata ); the plantain or Icld (Musa 
paratHsiaca ); the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera ); the gab (IHospyros 
embryopleris ); the Bengal quince or bel-phal (AegU mavinclos ); 
the l.ichi (Nephelinm lichi) ; the fig or itumur (Ficus envied) ; 
the date-tree or khajuv (Phoenix sulvestris ); tire pomegranate 
or ddliin (Punicit qrunatwn). The jack is the most plentiful 
fruit in Bogra, nearly every fifth tree met with belonging to this 
species. The plantain and mango are also abundant; but the 
date and the cocoa-nut are both scarce. 

The following remarks which occur in the Provincial report Prices of 
for 1906-07 are also true of this district:— Agricultural 

“ The prices of rice, the staple food of the people, attained P r0(iuCe - 
heights far exceeding any previously attained in this part of 
India. The average wholesale price for the year at the repre¬ 
sentative marts selected for the statement was Es. 4-15-0 per 
maund,as against 11s. 3-7-0 in the previous year, while in 1904-05 
rice was selling at an average of Es. 2-11-0 only, which may be 
regarded as approximately the normal price of present times. 

The causes of the extraordinary high prices which commencing 
with the cold weather of 1905-06 increased constantly in 
severity throughout 190G-07 arc to be found : (1) in the loss of 
one-third of the winter rice crop of 1905-06, followed by poor 
harvests of summer and autumn rice in 1906, and another 
winter crop somewhat below the normal; (2) in the high prices 
realised for jute and other produce; (3) in August 1906, prices 
of rice ranged about Es. 2-6-0 per maund above those of the 
corresponding date in 1905, the cause of this extra rise was the 
damage done by flood and difficulty experienced in delivering 
by rail and river the huge stocks imported from Burma, (4) 
in the last quarter of 1906-07 prices would have been low, but 
that the cultivators were very careful to keep all the rice they 
required for seed and for their own consumption; consequently 
far less than the. usual proportion of the crop came to market. 

But beyond all these causes there is another wider and deeper 
cause, which TS raising the price of commodities all over India. 

Not only in this province and Bengal, but also in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces prices have increased 
rapidly during the last two years.” 
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implements, are ag f 0 |[ ows .—The naugal or plough, drawn by two bullocks, 
and consisting of the i&a or shaft, the phdl or share, the kh.il or 
pin, and the guti or binding rope, and the jo-gal or yoke, which, 
together with salli or yoke-pins, yoke the cattle to the plough ; 
the mai or the harrow, which is formed of bamboo, made up 
into the shape of a ladder, and united to the Joyd l by means of 
a rope called the neugrd ; on it the cultivator stands, thus using 
his weight as a means for breaking the clods; the del&mdr or 
mallet of bamboo, for breaking large clods ; the kwidl, a mattock 
used for digging; the pdchan,a spade or trowel used for weeding ; 
the kdchi or the short sickle, used in the north of the district; the 
kdidd or the long sickle, used in Slierpur and Adamdighi police 
circles; the penti or stick for driving cattle; the kdrdil or 
hook, used for raking together grain at the time of treading out; 
the huliyd or winnowing basket; the gtomdi or muzzle woven of 
thin bamboo, and placed on the cattle, to prevent them from 
eating and injuring the crops; the ddo, a bill-hook for clearing 
jungle; the kwdl or short axe; the dhenki or mill for husking 
rice; the dhdjmd or small basket for rice. In the east of the 
district, where the soil is very rich, and weeds spring up so 
quickly as to endanger the young crops, a large weeder called 
ndnylid, armed with bamboo or iron spikes, is drawn over the 
ground, in order to root them out. Most of the above imple¬ 
ments and a pair of oxen or buffaloes are required for cultivating 
what is technically known as a plough of land, which is equiva¬ 
lent to about 4 or 5 acres for a pair of oxen, and to 6 or 7 acres 
for a pair of buffaloes. The capital required to purchase the 
implements and cattle necessary to cultivate a plough of land 
varies, according to the kind of oxen used, from Rs. 35 to Rs. 55. 
If buffaloes are employed the price is higher, being sometimes 
as much as Rs. 75. 

No new implements or machine have been introduced except 
a few sugar-cane pressing mills used for extracting juice from 
canes. 

Manures. The manures used in the district are cow-dung and black 

mud obtained from ditches and the beds of old tanks and 
marshes. Oil-cake is also used to fair extent for special crops 
such as potatoes, sugar-cane, etc. The cultivators know some¬ 
thing of green manuring also and in the pali tracts son is largely 
sown for fertilising the soil. Bone-meal and other artificial 
manures are not in use. There is room for a great deal of improve¬ 
ment in the conservation of all kinds of both green and animal 
manure. 

Cattle ' The domestic animals used here for the purpose of agriculture 

are buffaloes and oxen. Cows are also sometimes employed in 
ploughing by Musalmans, but even amongst them there is a pre¬ 
judice against the practice. The local cattle are generally small, 
but a few buffaloes and large Bihar bull, cks have been imported. 
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The indigenous pony is of an inferior breed and is chiefly used 
as a pack animal. The price per head of cattle of each class is 

noted below:— 


Bullocks 

* • • 

... Rs. 

17 

to Rs. 

28 

Cows 

,,, 

••• 

20 

>* J* 

30 

Pony 

... 

>» 

40 

>> n 

50 

Buffalo 

r.« 

••• » 

37 

i) f) 

40 


There are no regular pasture grounds in the rains except in 
the Midsmahdl, but in most parts of the district the cattle find a 
sufficiency of grazing, though there is considerable difficulty in 
providing food for them in flooded tracts. 

No use seems to have been made of the Land Improvement Agricultural 
Loans Act in this district. A sum of Rs. 300 was advanced to an xmprtTvem- 
individual for the porpose of excavating a tank in 1897-98, but me nt Loans 
as the man did nothing, the amount was recovered from him in 
the same year. 

There is usually no demand for agriculturists’ loans in a good 
year. It is only when the people meet with a total failure of an 
important crop, such as jute or paddy, that they come forward 
to apply for such loans. The amounts of loans granted since 
1896-97 are noted below:— 

Rs. 

1896- 97 ... ... ... 208 

1897- 98 ... ... ... 1,783 

1905- 06 ... ... ... 1,000 

1906- 07 ... ... ... 5,500 

An Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition was held annually Agricultural 
in the Sadr Station of the district in the years 1905—07, In jJJJj ugtTial 
1908 there was no exhibition owing to an outbreak of small-pox. Exhibition. 

There are two main sections of the Exhibition—the Industrial 
and the Agricultural. A cattle show and a general cattle and 
miscellaneous meld were also organised last year in connection 
with the Exhibition. 

The agricultural products exhibited are generally of very 
good quality, and appear to attract the attention of the agricul¬ 
turists visiting the Exhibition. It is satisfactory to note that as 
a result of the last three years’ exhibition, some new varieties of 
paddy as noted in a previous paragraph have been introduced in 
the district. Some local gentlemen are also making experiments 
with cotton. 

Among the local manufactures, the one deserving of special 
mention is the silk cloth of BogrS, which is said to be superior 
even to that of Murshidabad in durability. In the Exhibition 
held last year, five looms were set up for the instruction of weavers. 

Two came from Dacca and the other three from the Calcutta 
National School of Weaving. The Dacca loom turned out muslin 
and fine saris. Of the Calcutta looms, one (Hattersly) showed 
dhuti- weaving, ,the second (fly-shuttle) chintzes, and the third 
carpet-weaving. 

L 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Natural Calamities. 

The chief natural cause of failure of the harvest is drought. 
The portion of the district west of tire Karat oy 5, which contains 
rather more than three-fifths of the total area, is generally above 
flood level and depends on rain for its moisture. For these 
reasons, the rice crops of this region are liable to suffer from 
drought, which, however, does not occur often, and is rarely of 
any great extent. 

The tract on the east of the KaratoyS river in thdnds Shari S- 
kandi and Dliunot is liable to he affected by excessive rainfall 
or flood. Sometimes also, but very rarely, the crops are damaged 
by locusts and insect pests. 

A terrible cyclone swept over the district on the 5th October 
1864 from the south-east, destroying many houses and trees; it 
was accompanied by a high flood in the eastern thdnds. A still 
higher flood occurred in 1886, when the extraordinary rainfall of 
18 inches took place between the hours of 11-30 b.m. and 1 a m. 
on the night of the 30th June. The town of Bogra and the 
greater part of the district were flooded, and portions of the rail¬ 
way were swept away. 

The district has suffered much from earthquakes. A violent 
shock of earthquake was felt in this district on the morning 
of the 14th July 1885, injuring almost all the pakkd buildings, 
and causing great loss of property and some of life. The shock 
was followed by several others, though less violent. At Sherpur 
where there, were several pakkd. buildings, the whole town was in 
ruins. The number of deaths was 47. Of these 35 occurred 
at Sherpur, 4 at Bogra, and S in other different places. In Bogra 
town three persons were also injured, Most of the public build¬ 
ings including the Kachdri, the circuit house, and the library 
were so cracked that they became practically unsafe and tempo¬ 
rary sheds had to be raised for holding office. The earthquake of 
December 1888 also did considerable damage. 

An appalling earthquake, which was felt more or less 
throughout India, affected this district also with great violence 
in 1897. The shock was so severely felt in this district that to 
its inhabitants the memory of it is still as vivid in its associa¬ 
tions of panic and terror as it was some years ago. The towns 
of BogrS and Sherpur, as might be expected, suffered the most. 
Almost all the brick-built houses were either shaken down into 
heaps of ruins or seriously damaged ; and that only two lives were 
lost in the district was due to the fortunate hour when the cala¬ 
mity occurred, and partly also to the habits of caution to whioh 
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successive earthquakes had accustomed the people. In Bogra 
the Magistrate-Collector’s bungalow, the Government offices, and 
the circuit house, have had to be entirely rebuilt. The house of 
Nawab Saiad Abdus Subhan Chaudhuri at Matidali is still in 
ruins and that at Bogra is not yet completely rebuilt. 

Sherpur presented an even sadder spectacle, and as its 
prosperity has been steadily on the decline for years past, there 
is no hope of its ever regaining its former appearance. 

While the two towns thus suffered, the earthquake appears 
in a strange way to have benefited the. rest of the district. For 
although numerous fissures opened, and outpourings of sand 
and water occurred in the soft soil between the KaratoyH and 
Brahmaputra rivers, yet it is generally believed that this con¬ 
vulsion of nature has shaken the soil into greater fertility. 

Against this, however, is to be set the obstruction to communi¬ 
cation caused by the upheaval of the beds of some rivers, 
especially that of the Karatoya, and the damage done to roads 
and bridges. 

Within modern times there have been no famines properly so T'&niine and 
called, though there have been several years of scarcity. The first The Scarcity 
was that of 18G6, contemporary with the Orissa famine. The of I860, 
scarcity in Bogra was partly due to the very unseasonable weather 
during the previous year. The rainfall of June and July was 
excessive, that of August insufficient. By the 15th September, or 
some weeks before the ordinary time, the rains practically ceased. 

The paddy crop in the western portion of the district was 
injuriously affected. The price of rice went up to 7\ seers per 
rupee, or three times its ordinary price. The failure of the crops 
in Bogra would hardly, however, have caused serious scarcity but 
that large quantities of rice were exported and thereby the food 
supply was diminished to a dangerous degree. In Bogra town 
the price of rice was a little lower, hut it would have gone higher, 
had not a European resident imported 5,000 maunds of rice and 
retailed it to the poorer classes. There were no relief operations on 
the part of Government, and except in the way of public charity, 
no steps were taken to help the poor. No deaths from starvation 
were reported and no application for remission of revenue made. 

The second great scarcity occurred in 1874, and was caused The Scarcity 
by a similar but much greater failure of the crops, due in part 0 
to an equally premature cessation of the rains; but also to 
their general scantiness during the year. The average rainfall 
of the four years 1871—74 had been 73 89 inches, the rainfall 
of 1865 was 80 2, and that of 1873, 37 - 13 or 47 inches less 
than the normal fall. In 1874, the alarm was raised by the 
District Officials two or three months before the winter crop 
was cut, so that the peasantry were alive to the danger that 
was imminent, and accordingly preserved for their own consump¬ 
tion whatever grain they were able to save by artificial irriga¬ 
tion or other means. It is probable that no part of Government 
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action during the famine was attended with better results than 
the manner in which the whole country was kept informed of the 
actual and possible extent of the failure in each district. 

About the middle of March, Sir Richard Temple, the Famine 
Commissioner, visited the district and marched through some 
of the worst parts of it, and recorded in his minute—“ I consider, 
having regard to all the circumstances, that 240,000 mans ought 
to be provided for this district, of which 50,000 mans have been 
already ordered, leaving 190,000 mans remaining. Out of the 
50,000 mans ordered, 20,000 mans have arrived. No time should 
be lost in bringing up fresh supplies, as the amount in hand is 
small as compared with the extent of possible distress.” During 
April and May the scarcity increased, but not in any very 
alarming degree. In no part of the correspondence about this 
time is anything approaching famine described, or the word 
famine used. There was undoubtedly considerable pressure felt 
in the backward parts of the district, such as the police division 
of Panclibibi and the western jungle tracts of Sherpur. The 
following report of the Collector, dated the 1st June 1874, 
describes the position when the scarcity was at its worst:—“ I 
have travelled a good deal in the interior during the fortnight 
and from ocular observation I am in a position to say that in 
no place which I visited was the condition of the country or the 
people such as to cause very great anxiety ; although, undoubt¬ 
edly, the great price of food must have inflicted hardship and 
some hunger on the very poor. The. price of food everywhere 
is high, as will be seen from the following quotations, which 
represent almost accurately the bazar rates down to this day, 
giving the number of pukka seers per rupee at which rice was 
selling during the last fortnight:—Bogra town, to 10^ seers ; 
Dhupchanchia, 10£ seers; Panchbibi, 9 seers; KhetlSl, 1()| seers; 
Sherpur, 7 j seers; Sibganj, 9 to 10£ seers. Notwithstanding the 
great dearness, which must cause pinching to very many, I cannot 
say that I anywhere observed upon the persons of the people 
signs of hunger or of deficient sustenance. Men, women and 
children have an appearance of being sufficiently nourished. 
Everywhere the village bazars were adequately supplied with food, 
although at very high rates. Wherever I have been, I have found 
the people, with few exceptions, in their usual state, although it is 
universally said that if Government had given no help there would 
have been great distress, Nowhere have I observed any general 
depression. There is certainly no difficulty in getting food for any 
one who has money to buy it. The very poor must be straitened, 
but measures for their relief are in full operation, and they have 
not been slow to take advantage of them ” 

“ One of the great features in the relief works is the small 
number of able-bodied labourers seen upon them, and the crowds 
of women, generally old, and children. The piece system is 
applied to the able-bodied men, and not to the women and 
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children, who may be found squatting in thousands along the 
roads and engaged, when they are doing anything, in gently 
tapping the surface of them with bamboo sticks.” 

On the 27th July the Collector was able to report that the 
scarcity was substantially at an end. “ Ever since I came to the 
district,” he says, “ it has been my good fortune to report to the 
Government, fortnight after fortnight, that the state of the country 
was getting better and better; that the condition of the people 
was improving; that the rainfall had been propitious ; that the 
season was favourable; that the growing of crops were all that could 
be desired; all the bdzdrs were well supplied with food-grains; 
and that the price of rice was steadily falling everywhere.” 

Mr. A. P, Macdonnell (now Lord Macdonnell) in his report 
on “ Famine Belief in Bihar and Bengal ” published two years 
after, gives the following succinct and authoritative descrip¬ 
tion of the scarcity of 1874:—“Notwithstanding the great 
deficiency in the rainfall the out-turn of the rice crop was 
not so poor as might be expected. A large portion of the 
Bogra district lies low and is studded over with marshes which 
retain water, and thus admit of irrigation being practised. 
Much good was done in this way in 1873, and the otherwise 
inevitable incidence of the failure mitigated in those parts. 
The results of a careful examination of the country are 
embodied in the Collector’s report of 4th December. It is there 
stated that in the west of thdnd, Bogra and in thdnd s Adamdighi, 
Badalgachlii, Khetlaland Panchbibi, an area of about 700 square 
miles, the average out-turn was seven-sixteenth, while in the rest of 
the district, an area of about 800 square miles, the out-turn was 
only three-sixteenth of an average crop. It would be fair to 
assume three-eighths of an averge crop as the out-turn of the 
rice harvest in Bogra in 1873. This extensive failure in the 
main food staple of the district immediately affected prices. 
In January 1874, the price of rice had risen to 134 seers 
for the rupee, that is two and a half times the normal 
rate, and this dearness of the market continued, though with 
growing intensity, until the end of June. It does not seem to 
have been affected by the yield of the cold weather crops, which, 
in Bogra, are not usually of much importance. The highest rates 
prevailed in June when rice in the Slierpur thdnd sold for 1\ 
seers and in other thdnas 9 seers for the rupee. Up till June, only 
twenty-two tons of Government grain had been sold in the 
district, but when prices touched these prohibitive rates it w r as 
more freely offered for sale. In July, the markets assumed an 
easier tone, and in the end of August the ripening of an abundant 
crop of early rice terminated the greater portion of the people’s 
difficulties.” The expenditure of grain and money incurred in 
the relief and prevention of distress in Bogra was as under:—2,549 
tons of grain gratuitously distributed, 1,834 tons sold for cash, 
2,386 tons advanced on loan and 813 tons paid as wages. Moreover, 
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Rs. 56,440 were expended in charitable relief; Rs. 2,58,111 in 
wages of labour, and Rs. 53,998 in recoverable loans. The number 
of persons charitably relieved rose from nine thousand in May to 
twenty thousand in the, beginning of June, but fell again to the 
same level in the end of the month. The daily average of 
labourers employed on relief works was eight thousand in March, 
twenty-nine thousand in April, forty-five thousand in May, 
seventeen thousand in June and eight thousand in July, after 
which this form of relief was closed. 

During the successive years 1895-96 and 1896-97 the 
rainfall was again deficient, and the consequence was that the rice 
crops greatly suffered. The drought of 1896-97 following upon 
that of the previous year strained the resources of the people to 
the utmost. There was actual scarcity however only in the 
portion of the district east of the Karatoya in thdn&s Shariakandi 
and Dliunot, and a famine charitable relief fund had to be 
opened towards the close of the year. One hundred and forty-two 
applications for loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act were 
received, and Rs. 1,991 were, lent to the applicants in 27 cases, 
The distress, however, was not very acute, as jute gave a good 
out-turn. The effect of the scarcity was also felt to some extent 
during 1897-98. 

Owing to the unusually heavy fall of rain during 1905-06, 
especially in August and September, and subsequent, Hoods, both 
jute and paddy in low puli lands in the eastern part of the district 
were damaged to a great extent. In the western part also the 
young plants of winter rice on low lands were submerged and 
damaged, though less seriously. There was some rain during 
February and March which benefited certain rabi crops, hut 
generally speaking all crops suffered more or less owing to the 
unfavourable distribution of rainfall, and the result was that the 
year was one of difficulty for the cultivators. Other classes also 
suffered owing to the rise in the price of rice. Loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loaus Act, to the extent of Rs. 6,500, had to he 
given to the most needy people. Most of flic zamlndars of 
the district, specially the Raja of Dighapatiya, the Munshi 
samirulars of Sherpur, and the zamivdtirs of Taras, helped their 
rdiyuts, either by advancing small sums of money to them or 
keeping the collection of their rents in abeyance. Rs. 1,680 
were also collected by subscription for distribution as charity 
among the poorer classes, and of this sum Rs. 1,050 were actually 
distributed. 

The portion of the district to the west of the Karatoya river 
comprised in the thdnau of Bogra, Slier pur, Sibganj, Khetlal and 
Adamdighi and partly also in thtinri Panchbibi is most liable to 
suffer from failure of the rice crop. This tract, which has an area 
of 720 square miles and a population of about 432,000 souls, or 
600 to the square mile, was affected in the famine of 1874. The 
soil is a hard clay locally known as khiar, and is fit for growing 
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rice only ; but of this, with seasonable rainfall, an abundant crop 
is generally reaped. In ordinary years the rice produced is fully 
sufficient to maintain its existing population in comfort. But 
cultivation in this portion depends entirely upon rainfall, canal 
and well irrigation is unknown, and most of the irrigation tanks 
are now choked with weed and silted up. So, when the rains fail, 
the people have nothing to fall back upon and the rice withers. 
Fortunately the rainfall is generally abundant. 

The tract is well supplied with roads. The northern section 
of the Eastern Bengal State Bailway runs along the western 
border and the Bralimaputra-Santahar Branch Bailway line passes 
through the middle of the tract. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Economic and Agrarian Position. 

General Out of the total population of the BogrS district, no less 

industrial* 110 than 748,000 persons or 87-5 per cent, are dependent on agricul- 
organisation. ture; while of the remainder, 6 4 per cent, are supported by 
industries, 0’4 by commerce, and I I by professions. In the 
whole province of Bengal, out of every 1,000 persons there were, 
at the last census, 715 dependent on agriculture, whereas in 
Northern Bengal 803 or approximately four-fifths of the population 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The agricultural population of the district is scattered over 
the level plains of the district in small villages, and in almost 
every village is to be found representatives of three distinct classes. 
The first of these are the landlords. Though the landlord, or even 
his gomautd, may not be present in every village, yet the land 
upon whioh the industry of the village is expended belongs 
either to an individual landlord or landlords, or to a group 
of relations, who constitute a body of joint proprietors. Next to 
them are the petty farmers or cultivators, who constitute the 
largest of the three classes; these men rent from the landlord 
small parcels of land over whioh they usually have acquired 
rights of occupancy. The third and last class is made up of such 
landless persons, w'ho work as labourers in the fields of their more 
fortunate neighbours, and such artisans as the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, and the potter, who assist agriculture by making or 
repairing agricultural tools or supplying the domestic wants of the 
agricultural population. To this class also belong the village 
servants who perform the menial offices of the village. Although 
the persons in this last category follow a variety of occupations, the 
whole class is relatively small, because there are few villages so 
large as to demand the services of more than one carpenter or 
potter and the number of landless classes in most villages is also 
very small. “ These different classes are bound together by the 
solidarity of their interests. But solidarity of interest is not 
incompatible with competition, and in an Indian village there 
are the same motives which prompt men to pursue their economic 
interest as in all industrial communities.” * 

Landlords. The Permanent Settlement has given the landlords permanent 

rights over their zaminddri, and the revenue payable to Govern¬ 
ment has also been fixed in perpetuity. 

_ t _ 

* Mr. Theodore Morison’s Industrial Organisation ol an Indio Province, 
p. 13. 
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The incidence of land revenue on the income of the z<m\%n- Their 
dars is comparatively light in this district. The largest land- poJitfon^ e ° UB 
owner is the Baja of Dighapatiya. His collections in 1907 
were over 2 lakhs of rupees, but the land revenue payable by 
him amounts to Its, 18,013 only. The Nawab of Bogra who pays 
a land revenue of Bs. 21,000 collects over a lakh from his 
tenantry. The gross rental of the district comes to Bs. 21,01,176 
and the land revenue to Bs. 4,91,641, or Es. 6,07,685 including 
the cesses. Thus the rental is nearly 31, times as large as the land 
revenue and cesses, and the landowning classes have to pay to 
Government on an average less than a third of their income. 

The rental of the district, when a valuation for the assessment 
of road and public works cess was first made, was Bs. 12,57,981 
and it has now increased to Bs. 21,11,484. Extension of culti¬ 
vation and the consequent reclamation of waste lands owing 
to the growth of population, and the great rise in the 
value of agricultural produce, have been the two principal 
causes, which have brought about the great increase in the 
income from landed property in recent years; and it is the 
s amindars who as a class have appropriated most of this un¬ 
earned increment from the soil. Consequently the value of 
landed property has enormously increased in this as in other 
districts of Bengal. A zaminddri is now sold at 30 times its 
annual income, i.e,, the aggregate of the collections minus the 
land revenue payable. Some 20 or 30 years ago its value was 
calculated at about 15 or 20 times the annual income. 

Subinfeudation of proprietary interest has gone on in the Bogrii Subinfeuda- 
districtas in other parts of Bengal and, in so far as this has been tion - 
done by superior zaminddrs, they have excluded themselves, by the 
creation of permanent under-tenures, from a large share of the pros¬ 
pective augmentation of the rental of their estates. But the crea¬ 
tion of subordinate under-tenures has not been the only cause of the 
alienation of the original zaminddrs and their families from the 
ownership of the soil. Owing to the inelastic character of the 
Government demand the large estates of the time of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement were speedily broken up and subdivided into a 
large number of smaller ones, the purchasers of which succeeded 
to the proprietary rights of the original holders. The whole of 
the present district of Bogra practically belonged to three zamin¬ 
ddrs at the time of the Permanent Settlement. There are no 
records to show how these original zaminddris were split up; but 
in 1885, when figures were collected for the Famine Commission¬ 
ers to show the average size of revenue-paying estates and tenures, 
it was found that there were no less than 699 revenue-paying 
estates in the district, out of which 453 had a rental of Bs. 100 
and above, and 246, a rental of less than Bs. 100. Similarly, out 
of the 4,276 tenures, 1,003 had a rental of over Bs. 100, while as 
many as 3,273 had a rental of less than Bs. 100. Again, of the 
total number of the tenures of the district, 3,990 or over 93 per 
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oent. are held direct from the eamind&re, while 193 have been 
subinfeuded to the first degree, and 93 to the second. Subin¬ 
feudation in this district has therefore been comparatively rare. 

The richest zamimicbrs are, all as a rule, absentees from the 
district, but on the whole their relations with the raiyats are 
most harmonious. In periods of stress and difficulty the 
zaminddrs have, been known to come to the rescue of their tenants, 
either by remitting rents altogether or by deferring collections 
till a more favourable season comes. During the scarcity of 
1905-06 the Taras samind&m advanced about Its. 20,000 to their 
raiyats and the Sherpur Munshis also helped their raiyats in 
the same way. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the zamindars have not, 
either individually or collectively, helped any industrial enter¬ 
prise, nor have they undertaken any large works for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of their raiyats. 

After the landowners we have to consider the cultivators, 
and in this district, as in other parts of Eastern Bengal, the 
landowning cultivator is the most numerous as well as the most 
important factor in the production of the agricultural wealth of 
the country. This class is made up of the smaller landholders 
(jotdars, tenure-holders, etc.), and the ordinary r&iyat with occu¬ 
pancy rights. The percentage of raiyats with occupancy rights 
appears to he very large. From information gathered from the 
different zaminda rs, it appears that over 90 per cent, of the raiyats 
have occupancy rights. The occupancy holdings are heritable 
and transferable for all practical purposes. 

The following figures also collected for the Famine Com¬ 
missioners in 1685 show the average rental of the holdings 
of occupancy raiyats and give some idea of their relative mate¬ 
rial prosperity. The total number of rdiyati holdings in the 
district paying more than Its. 100 as rental was 66; those 
paying between Its. 50 and Rs. 100 numbered 995 ; between 
Rs. 20 and Its, 50, 11,323; between Rs. 5 and Rs. 20, 53,356 ; 
less than Rs. 5, 69,629, Thus nearly 90 per cent, of the raiyats’ 
holdings had a rental of less than Rs. 20. 

Below the landowning r&iyat is the under-rdiyat cultivating 
the hind of another rdiyat as a sub-tenant, either as a korfd rdiyat 
with some settled rights, or as an ddhi rdiyat, who in this district 
does not appear to have any settled rights at all. The number of 
this class of cultivators is not very large for the district as a 
whole, but a good many are found in the eastern tracts, and 
according to the settlement report of the Jaipur khds mahal they 
seem to he fairly numerous in the north-western part of the 
district also. It is reported that the raiyats make very little 
ceremony in the khds mahal in ousting the korfds, as according 
to the law, these men cannot acquire any occupancy right except 
by local custom, and there is no local custom in the khds mahal 
allowing them to acquire such rights. These korfd under -raiyats 
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however, it is stated, are precisely the same class of men as their 
landlords, and the difference in their position is due solely 
to the fact that they do not possess holdings paying rent directly 
to Government. As a matter of fact, a few years back when land 
was plentiful and labour very limited, the r&iyuts were very glad 
to get their under-tenants to help them to bring their holdings 
under cultivation. But with the increased demand for land, the 
under-imi/nGs position has changed and they are now almost 
reduced to the status of tenants-at-will. 

Taking the district as a whole, there is evidence to show that Incr « !lse of 
there is a tendency towards a gradual increase in the number ; u t he 

of under -raiyols without any permanent interest in the soil district, 
which they cultivate. In the five estates selected for revaluation 
in 1906-07 the returns show that i 16 rdiyuts have sublet parts of 
their holdings to 237 under-rdii/./ts. At the previous revaluation 
for the same five estates only 64 rciiycits were shown to have 
sublet their holdings to 127 under- raiyutt. 

The relations of landlords and their tenants are now regulated The 
by the Tenancy Act. The working of this Act has led to highly t^Tenaiicy 
satisfactory results in this district. As remarked by Mr. Skrine Act. 
in his note on the material condition of the lower classes, “the 
Tenancy Act has inspired the rdiyut with a new-born sense of 
right and steeled him to resist oppression. I he effect of the 
Act has been strictly conservative, tending to allay and not excite 
misunderstanding.” From an economic point ol view, the great 
value of the Tenancy Act (and its predecessor, Act X of 1859) con¬ 
sists in the fact that it has saved the rdiuuis from being rack- 
rented by their landlords, and by placing a limitation to the extent 
to which rent can be enhanced within a definite period, it has 
enabled the cultivator to appropriate to a great extent the increased 
value of agricultural products. As a rule, however, landlords secure 
enhancement of rents by coming to an agreement with their r&iyat./j, 
without having recourse to law courts Since the passing ot the 
Tenancy Act, there has been only one application in this district 
for settlement of fair rents under section 105 of the Act. 

In 1872, the Collector of Bogra, made a detailed report on uf 
this subject to the Government, from which the following para- rent, 
graphs in the last Gusetteer are condensed: — 

“ The district naturally divides itself into three tracts 
consisting of jungly lands to the north-west; higher rice-land to 
the west of the Karatoya, and a low alluvial tract between the 
Karatoya and the Daokoba.” 

The first tract comprises the police circle to the north-west 
of the district, Punchbibi. Comparing the maximum and mini¬ 
mum rates of rent of this tract with those in the centre of the 
district, striking variations do not appear. The minimum rates, 
however, are more common in the north-west or jungle tract, where 
squatters who clear juDgle are allowed not only land free of all 
rent for»three years, but also advances without interest. Land is 
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so plentiful that when the landholders begin to demand rent, these 
clearers frequently move off and begin to clear afresh elsewhere. 
The prevailing rates are .-—Land producing late rice or dman, 
4 annas toRs. 2 per bighd; land producing early rice or dus, 4 
annas to Re. 1-8-0 per bighd; land suitable for the cultivation of 
sugar-cane or ikshu, 8 annas tolls. 2 per bighd ; for the cultivation 
of mustard, 4 annas to Rs. 2 per bighd ; for the production of 
ordinary species of vegetables, 4 annas to Rs. 2 per bighd ; for 
turmeric, 11 annas to Rs. 2 per bighd; for jute, 11 annas to 
Rs. 2 per bighd. 

“ The second tract includes the police divisions of Sibganj, 
Khetlll, and Adamdighi, together with so much of Bogr3 and 
Sherpur as lies to the west of the KaratoyS. This tract is as a whole 
clear and open. The soil is called khidr, and is a kind of clay. 
It is admirably adapted for growing the finer kinds of dman rice. 
There is a good deal of mulberry-land in the neighbourhood of 
the head-quarters town, where there was a considerable silk fila¬ 
ture. There are a good many pcln gardens in this neighbourhood, 
and the cultivation of jute has been on the increase of late. The 
following rates are current in this tract:—For land producing late 
rice or dman, 3 annas to Hs. 2 per bighd ; land producing early 
rice or dus, 3 annas to Re. 1-8-0 per bighd ; land suitable for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane or ikshu, Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per bighd; for 
the cultivation of mustard, 7 annas to Rs. 2 per bighd ; for the 
cultivation of mulberry, Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 4 per bighd ; for the 
production of the ordinary species of vegetables, 8 annas to 
lls. 2 per bighd ; for pan gardens, Rs. 2 to Rs 5 per bighd; for 
jute, 10 annas to Rs. 2 per bighd. 

“ The third or eastern tract embraces the whole of Sliaria- 
kandi and Dhunot and those parts of Bogra and Sherpur which lie 
to the east of the KaratoyH. The country is of a very different 
description to that on the west of the river. The soil is called 
pati, and is a rich alluvial deposit. The principal crops are 
bti n d dm an, or rice of a coarse quality, sown broadcast on land 
where the plant grows as the water deepens; das or early rice, to 
a less extent on the higher lands; jnte in large quantity ; and 
mustard toward the Daokoba or eastern boundary of the district. 
The rates are nearly the same here as in the other two tracts of 
the district. Jute, however, takes a wider range in rent. The 
current rates are :—For land producing early rice or dus, 4 annas 
to Rs. 2 per bighd ; for land producing late rice or dman, 5 annas 
to Rs. 2 per bighd; for land suitable for the cultivation of 
mustard, 5 annas to Rs. 2 per bighd ; for the production of ordinary 
species of vegetables, 5 annas to Rs. 2 per bighd.” 

Enquiries instituted in different parts of the district now 
disclose that there has hardly been any increase in the maximum 
rates of rent for different classes of land over those which pre¬ 
vailed in 1872, although the minimum rate in most cases has 
slightly advanced. Some classes of khod land are now rented 
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for more than Ks. 4, and in parts of Adamdighi they have gone 
up in some cases to Ks. 7 per annum. There has also been an 
increase in the rents of balukd and shari lands, which are now 
generally Ke. 1 per bighd instead of annas 12. In some cases 
shari or ptUan lands, used for producing vegetables, pay as much 
as Rs. 3 per biyha. Lands used for bd-nsh. (bamboo) also pay a 
high rent of Rs. 3 per bighd. Soma pan barnj lands now pay as 
much as Rs. 16 per biyha, although the general rate still con¬ 
tinues to be the same as in 1872. It should be noted that the 
classification of land into khod, got,, etc., applies principally to 
the central part of the district, whereas the. following classifica¬ 
tion prevails in the eastern and north-western parts, viz. 

Kamiar or Aivcil —1st class, carrying rent of Ke. 1-8-0 per 
bighd ; N$m or Doem —2nd class, rented at Re. 1-4-0 per bigbd; 

Tali or Soem —3rd class, let at Re. 1 per bighd- ■ Bdlnkd- or Chaha- 
ram —let at annas 12 per bighd; Jungle pa lit —annas 8 per biyha. 

In the settlement of the Jaipur Government estates completed in 
1897-98 bantu land was settled at from Rs. 2 to Re. 1 per bighd; 
low lands of the first class from Ke. 1-8-0 to annas 10 per bighd ; 

2nd class, Re. 1-8-0 to 8 annas per bighd ; 3rd and 4th classes, 12 
anna's to 4 annas per bighd. For high land, first class lands were 
settled at Re. 1-4-0 to annas 8 per biglul; 2nd class, Re. 1 to annas 7 
per bighd■; 3rd and 4th classes, 8 annas to 4 annas per bighd. Fallow 
and waste land was settled at annas 6 to annas 4 per bighd • 

It is stated in the settlement report that in the matter of rent, 
under-rdiyats are generally worse off than raiyots and have 
to pay considerably higher rates. The Settlement Officer noticed 
in some cases rates as high as Rs. 6, Rs. 7 or even Rs. 10 per 
acre. 

The following account occurs in the last Gazetteer ;— 

“ It is impossible to tell the origin of these cesses, but they Abivabe or 
are very old, dating back long before the time when the English ggggg™ ary 
assumed the administration of Bengal. They are of the same 
nature as the innumerable da stuns or perquisites, which are 
levied by men of nearly every position and rank of life in the 
country. In cases connected with the land, they are usually 
forced complimentary gifts or benevolences, birt some are from 
their nature a part of the rent. Many of these illegal demands 
are still in force.” 

In 1872 the Collector made the following report on this 
subject:—•“ The principal exaction here is known as bh.ik.nhyd 
benevolence, and takes the form of a percentage on the autho¬ 
rised rental. It is, I believe, almost universal- Bhikahyd is 
not levied every year, but for the most part every alternate year. 

It ranges from 25 to 100 per cent, on the rental. If the per¬ 
centage be moderate, and the demand not too frequently repeated, 
it is paid without much objection. If it be too oppressive, the 
rdiyals bring charges of unlawful assembly, wrongful confinement, 
and the like, against the agents of the zaminddr, at the same 
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time depositing their rents in Court. They very rarely, as far as 

1 know, go to the Revenue Courts to recover sums paid in excess 
of their dues. Another very general cess, I understand, is the 
gram kharcho,, or ‘ village defence fund.’ This is a fund ostensibly 
raised to meet any expenditure in the nature of criminal law 
charges which may arise in connection with a village, but is 
mostly employed for such purposes as giving gratifications to 
police officers who come to hold inquiries. It averages about 

2 annas per rupee. Zuminddri dale cess is almost universally 
paid by the rdiyats to the s aminddr at the traditional rate of 
3^ per cent. Bd'ttd, or discount at 5 pice per rupee, on payment 
of rent in Company’s rupees, can perhaps hardly be called a 
cess. The oldest rents were fixed in sildxl rupees, and when 
the Company’s rupees became current, discount was naturally 
demanded from the rdiyats ; and for the sake of uniformity of 
accounts, new leases, though the rent is expressed in Company’s 
rupees, are almost always charged with discount. Since this 
custom is nearly universal, there seems to be no fraud in it, for 
it would be just as easy for a zaminddr to frame a new lease at 
a proportionately larger rental in Company’s rupees, and exact 
no discount; where, however, discount is charged in a recently 
settled estate, it is clearly an inequitable cess. Tahri, probably 
short for tahriri, is, I hear, pretty uniformly levied, as cost of 
writing accounts and receipts at the rate of 1 pice per rupee; 
Zabt rdi is a charge on pretence of measurement expenses, at a 
similar rate. Income-tax is levied by some zaminddrs as such, 
while others only ask the more bhikskyd, on account of their 
liability to pay income-tax.” 

“ Of the equally general but occasional cesses, the principal 
are the following :—Bibdha kharchd, or contributions on the 
marriage of the zaminddr or his relatives; Srdddha lcharchd, simi¬ 
lar contributions on the occasion of a funeral in the zaminddrs 
family; Pujd pdrbani, contributions to the expenses of the Durga 
pUjd ceremonies at the zaminddr s house ; Nazar, a money present 
when a rdiyat visits the zaminddr', ayamani, a similar pay¬ 
ment, still, however, on the rdiyats’ part, when the zaminddr 
visits h.is estate. The rates of the last five cesses are variable. 
Ijaraddri is a partial cess, levied, as the name implies, in those 
estates only, which are let in farm to the use and benefit of the 
lessee. It ranges from 6 pice to 4 annas per rupee.” 

As there has been no general settlement of the district, it is 
impossible to say to what extent the levy of these irregular charges 
is still practised in Bogra. But I think most of these exactions have 
now disappeared, except occasional bhik-hyd or nazars to the 
zaminddrs, once perhaps in ten years when the zaminddr visits 
his estate, or on such exceptional occasions as a marriage or a 
srdddha inth e zaminddr s family. The ndibs and other servants 
of course still realise their own perquisites or tahri from the 
rdiyats, especially on such occasions as the sale or purchase of a 
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holding. As a rule, complaints from rdiyats , on the score of illegal 
exactions by zaminddrs are not heard of. 

As already described, tire number of landless persons in a Prices and 
village is comparatively small, and when the farmers do not do ^bouriif 
most of the work themselves, migratory labour is chiefly classes, 
employed. A number of coolies usually come from KaphaM, 
Murshidiibad and Nadia districts. A fair number of up-country 
coolies also come from Bihar. Bengali coolies are now paid in 
cash at daily rates of annas 5 to annas 8 without food, and annas 3 
to annas 6 A daily with food. When the arrangement is to pay 
monthly, the rate is generally from 11s. 7 to lbs. 9 without food 
and from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 with food. The annual rate is from 11s. 36 
to Rs. 50 with food. In most eases the pay is advanced to the 
servant. There are no permanent hereditary servants in 
this district. Of skilled labourers, a superior mason now earns 
a rupee and a common mason 8 annas per day. A supe¬ 
rior carpenter also earns a rupee a day, and a black¬ 
smith annas 8, whereas a thatcher earns from annas 5 to 
annas 7 a day. The above refer exclusively to rates for rural 
labourers. For urban areas the rates are appreciably greater. 

A common coolie in Bogra town earns from annas 8 to 
annas 12 a day in the busy season. The earnings of a railway 
coolie come to about Re. 1 to lie. 1-8-0 in the jute season, and are 
scarcely less than 10 or 12 annas in all seasons of the year. Though 
wages and prices have greatly increased within recent years, the 
latter seem to have increased more than the former, for we 
find in 1871, that agricultural labourers earned from 2i to 3 
annas per diem besides their food. Thatchers earned 3 annas a 
day, bricklayers from 4 to 5 annas, and smiths and carpenters 
from 5 to 6 annas a day. In 1854, the rates for coolies and day 
labourers were l to 1^ annas per diem ; for bricklayers the same ; 
smiths and carpenters were paid 3 to 4 annas a day. In 1871 
the ordinary bazar rate for best cleaned' rice was 20 seers, and 
for common cleaned rice, known as mold cli&ul and used by 
all the humbler classes, was 32 seers and 5 cliittaks per 
rupee. In 1854, the prices of these articles are said to have 
been generally half of the above rates. In I860, prices had 
advanced 50 per cent, on the rates of 1854. Between 1893 and 
1900, prices ranged from 13 to 20 seers per rupee, but since 1901 
prices have varied from 7 to 15 seers for the rupee for common rice, 
which would formerly have been considered almost famine rates. 

The district of Bogra is situated in one of the most fertile tracts Material 
in the most ferlile province of India. Severe and widespread 
droughts are practically unknown, and there is no record of any cultivating 
such serious and long continued interruption of agricultural indus- classes, 
try, which leads to famine, except perhaps the scarcity of 1874. progre»s°* 
The climate of the district is healthier than that of any other part 1 
of central Bengal and is not unsuited to the growth of a virile 
agricultural population. During the last 20 years the population 
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has increased by more than H percent, during each decade. 
Facilities of communication have steadily improved, till at the 
present day, Bogra is one of the most accessible, districts both by 
rail and by water in Bengal. The main Eastern Bengal State 
Kailway from Sara to Siliguri passes through the north-western 
part of the district and taps the great rice-producing tracts in 
Adatndighi and l'anclibihi. 

The Brahmaputra-SantahSr Branch Railway, opened in 1899 
and completed in 1901, passes through almast the centre of the 
district and connects it with the Assam districts by rail, and also by 
steamer via, Fulcliari, which is a steamer ghat. On the borders of 
the district there are steamer ghats where the Assam Service 
steamers stop on their way to and from Assam and Calcutta. The 
advent of the railway has not only opened more distant markets for 
the products of the agriculturists of the district, but has also 
created quite a number of new local markets at important railway 
stations, such as Jaipur Hat, Hilli, Sonatola. The price of 
agricultural produce, especially that of rice and jute, lias risen to an 
abnormal degree within recent years, while the rate of rent has 
not been enhanced to any appreciable extent. All the above causes, 
but pre-eminently the great growth of the jute industry, have 
tended directly to improve tire material condition of the agricul¬ 
tural classes, and on the whole there can be no question that 
during the last 25 years the standard of living and comfort of the 
cultivators has greatly improved. 

That the rate of progress has not been more rapid than it 
has actually been the case is due to contervailing causes, 
which to some extent impede the progress of all agricul¬ 
tural communities iu India. The foremost of these is the want 
of education amongst the cultivating classes, and a consequent 
want of forethought and frugality. The want of any suitable 
Bank for the deposits of their savings, and a blind adherence 
to custom lead rdiyats to hoard their savings and keep their 
money buried under ground, instead of investing it in profit¬ 
able undertakings. But perhaps one of the most potent factors in 
restraining the vise of the rdiyat’s standard of comfort is his 
extreme proneness to litigation, and the influence which the 
village tout exercises over him. The districts of Dinajpur, 
Kangpur and Bogra are notorious for their village touts, and no 
reform would be more beneficial than the extirpation of these 
baneful parasites. Finally the cultivator has to contend 
against periodical visits of natural calamities. Though more 
fortunate than his fellow agriculturists in other parts of India 
yet, from the very nature of the case, the agriculturists of this 
district also cannot hope for complete immunity from temporary 
interruptions of agricultural industry from droughts and other 
causes. And when the rainy day comes, and the raiyat on 
account of the failure of his crops has to fall back on his past 
savings, very often it is found that he has made no provision for 
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such an emergency. It is on these occasions that the want of facile 
and cheap credit still further deepens the entanglements of the 
rdiyat. If he could borrow money at reasonable rates of interest, 
and. if Banks existed to help him with comparatively cheap credit 
to tide over such temporary difficulties, the material condition of 
the agriculturist would to-day be far more satisfactory than it is. 

But taking all the forces that are in his favour and those 
that are against him, the balance is decidedly on the side of the 
rdiyat , and his progress though slow has been steady within the 
last 20 years. l'he great rise in the value of agricultural 
occupancy holdings is a sure proof of the advancing prosperity of 
the agriculturist. The holding which, about 15 or 20 years ago 
sold for Rs. 10 per bighd cannot now be obtained for less than 
Bs. 30 to Rs. 50 per bighd. Even for this price the land must 
be considered to be cheap, for in an average year the profit from 
the yield from one bighd of jute land after paying all expenses of 
cultivation comes approximately to Rs. 14 and that of paddy land 
to Rs. 10, whereas the rent, which is paid for the best land for such 
crops, is on an average only Re. 1-8-0 per bighd. K 0 at a proper 
valuation land should fetch considerably more than it does. 

In the former Gazetteer an estimate is made of the expenses Estimates of 
and resources of an average Musalman farmer with a holding of ^ B d iDCOme 
30 bighds or 10 acres. The rent of the land is calculated to expenditure 
come to Rs, 37-8-0. The house he lives in costs him Rs. 42-8-0. of an 
His family consisting of a wife, tvvo children and a widowed sister, ' lvor ' l K° 
together with another dependent relative, consume 2,920 seers of Iami y ' 
rice in the year and this costs him Rs. 104. Seed costs him 
Rs. 17-8-0. Other articles of food, such as fish, milk and spices 
together with such luxuries as tobacco come to another Rs. 20 
per year. His total expenditure comes to something like 
Rs. 216-8-0 a year. His total income derived entirely from his 
farm was found to be Rs. 250. Allowance being made for any 
interest, which the farmer might have to pay and the cost of 
educating the children for three or four years, the conclusion 
arrived at was that, if he were provident such a farmer could put 
by from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 a year, and if he were wise he might 
save as much as Rs. 40. 

Mr. Skrine collected the following figures for districts in 
North Bengal # :—“ A substantial cultivator with a holding of 8'3 
acres; produce 9,033 lbs. of rice, worth Rs. 311: cold weather 
crops sown on lands which have already given early rice, 

Rs. 20. Profits from hiring out a curt and pair of bullocks, 

Rs. 30; sale of milk and curds, 11s. 60. Gross income Rs. 421. 

Deduct rent at Rs. 3-12-0 per acre, Rs. 31-4-0 ; and hired labour 
Rs. 24; total Rs. 55-4-0- Net income Rs. 365-12-0. He had no 
debts, and his movable property consisted of live bullocks worth 


* Memorandum on the Material Condition of bower Orders in Bengal, 
1882 -1891, by F. H. B. Skrine, I.C.S., 1892, pages (14 15). 

N 
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Rs. 75, three milk-cows Rs, 35, one cart Rs. 10, gold and silver 
ornaments Rs. ’60 and brass vessels Rs. 6. His family of eight had 
three good meals a day of rice, pulse, fish and curds. In the case of 
six other families on the same estate the income ranged between 
Rs. 126 and Rs. 113; and all save one used brass vessels for 
eating and possessed silver ornaments. The debts in these cases 
wore Rs. 20, Rs. 41, Rs. 45 and Rs. 60.” 

Similarly for the khda mahal of Jaipur, the Settlement Officer 
illustrated the material condition of a raiyat with a holding of 
10 big has (or 31 acres) and with a family of five persons, three 
adults and two children. The cost of maintaining such a family 
was estimated at Rs. 144 and his total income from his farm, from 
rice, jute and miscellaneous crops, deducting the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion and the wear and tear of cattle and machinery, was 
calculated at Rs. 158-6-0, leaving a balance of Rs. 14-6-0 only 
from which he has to pay his rents and meet other incidental 
expenses. 

But not much reliance can be placed on these calculations, 
in which, as has justly been remarked, some important items are 
left out and the remainder taken on supposition. And taking 
the cultivating classes as a whole the following opinion of Mr. 
Toynbee, I C.S., recorded for the Famine Commissioners (1885) 
seems to be still true:— 

“ It may be safely assumed that those rdiyats, who pay 
less than Rs. 5 per annum for their holding, supplement their 
resources by service or by labour of some kind, whether at home, 
or in the fields, or on public or private works. They would in time 
of famine or scarcity be the next, after the purely landless classes 
to resort to such works as were opened by the State. Rdiyats 
paying between Rs. 5 and Rs. 20 would, as a rule, be more or less 
dependent on State help according to the circumstances of the 
season, and the severity of the failure of crop. All those paying 
over Us. 20 may be fairly said to be able to take care of them¬ 
selves, but they form but a very small part of the whole.” 

There can be no question, however, that a great advance has 
been made in the material prosperity of the agricultural classes. 
The thatched dwelling houses are gradually making room for 
houses with roofs of corrugated iron. A good jute year is now 
generally followed by an increase in the number of such houses. 
The houses too are more elaborately furnished than before. Most 
well-to-do rdiyats have sitting rooms with benches, chairs and a 
tukUi posh in them. Their wearing apparel, shoes, umbrellas, 
caps, all indicate growing prosperity. The females have 
numerous silver ornaments, and in the case of higher classes of 
cultivators and jotdars, gold ornaments are not uncommon. It is 
also notorious that expensive fish and other articles of food are 
bought up by the cultivating classes at the markets and fairs. 
The increasing number of ponies owned by the rdiyats is also an 
indication of their growing wealth. 
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But the rapid rise in the price of food-grains and otner pro- Position of 
duce, while it has helped to enrich the farmer and the zamindar , 
has severely strained the resources of clerks and other persons n^comes." 1 ^ 
with fixed money incomes. Most of these people belong to what 
is known as the bhadralok class, and have to keep up a certain 
show of respectability. And so, during the recent high prices, 
the families of the clerks of Government offices had in some oases 
to go without their regular number of meals. The case of the 
ciinlas and rulibs in the employ of private znminddrs is perhaps 
not so hard, as in addition to their pay, which is usually very 
small, they receive numerous perquisites, which materially aug¬ 
ment their otherwise slender incomes. 

Though the wages of labourers have not perhaps risen in Labourers, 
the same proportion as the price of food, yet as a whole the con¬ 
dition of these classes also has visibly improved within recent 
years. The .spread of railways has effected a great improvement 
in their condition, “ The command thus given of markets,” says 
Mr. Skrine, “ for their thews and sinews, has rendered them more 
prosperous and more independent.” In most parts of the district, 
the labourers, whether owning laud or not, live nearly as well as 
the poorer agriculturists. It is not unusual for a thrifty labourer 
to gradually save enough to buy land and thus rise to the class 
of agriculturists. Thus, the number of those, who on account of 
debt or other adverse circumstances drift from the landowning 
to the landless class, is to some extent counterbalanced by the 
rise of well-to-do wage-earners into the class of landowning 
agriculturists. 

Bad seasons, sickness, litigation, division of the ancestral indebtad- 
property amongst several heirs, marriages and other expensive cess, 
ceremonials are all fruitful causes of debt. But in Bogra the 
percentage of the agriculturists in debt and of those hopelessly 
implicated is perhaps lower than in most other parts of Bengal. 

The manager of the Ichds mahdl of Jaipur, who made special 
enquiries on the subject, reports that about 80 families out of 125 
are in debt, and the manager of Naokhila, the largest private 
zaminddri in the district, reports that 70 per cent, of the 
agriculturists are in debt. But a distinction has to he drawn 
between indebtedness to a mahdjnn and indebtedness to the 
landlord, and a majority of the persons show'n to be in debt 
probably consist of rdiyuts, who are in arrears of rent in a bad year, 
and who clear their arrears as soon as a good season comes. It 
has also to be remembered that most of the viahajcinn of the 
district are cultivators, who have some corn to spare and invest 
it in loans to their fellow agriculturists. 

The rate of interest varies according to the conditions of Rate of 
the loan and appears to have changed very little since the time 
of the last Gazetteer. The ordinary rate on petty loans, varying i oaili 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, still continues to he two pice in the rupee 
per mensem, or 37 £ per cent, per annum. In large transactions, 
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however, when the security is good the current rate of interest 
varies from Ks. 6 to Rs. 9 per cent, per annum, 

A small Loan Association appears to have been started in 
Bogra as early as 1872. The present loan office of Bogra has a 
working capital of Rs. 21,000. The interest charged by the 
concern varies from Rs. 18 to Rs, 32 per cent, per annum. It paid 
a dividend of per cent, in 1908- 

The manager of the Jaipur estates describes some of the 
forms of loan in use : — 

“ Havldt is a loan of a small amount without interest and also 
without execution of any document. Sukhat is a simple bond 
(without mortgage). A hand-note may be with or without 
interest. Loans may be raised by the mortgage of landed or 
movable properties. In the Ichaikhdkisi or usufructuary mortgage, 
an entire tenancy or a part of it is made over to the money¬ 
lender, who gets his money liquidated with interest from the 
produce of the land in a specified number of years. SudkhaMd 
or paisudi. —This is another kind of usufructuary mortgage, in 
which the produce of the land pledged liquidates only the interest 
but not the capital. Dhortii is a loan of money to a cultivator with 
the stipulation that it shall be repaid on a certain date with a 
specified quantity of paddy or jute as interest. Dcbdau or advance 
may also he described as a form of loan. Jute or paddy is valued 
in advance and money lent with the stipulation that the quantity 
paid for shall be delivered on a certain date. The price fixed is 
generally much lower than the anticipated market price.” 

In spite of the favourable conditions for agriculture, inquiry 
shows that the material condition of the smaller agriculturists 
is not so very different from that of their less favoured brethren 
in other parts of the country. The evil practice of a raiyut, 
borrowing money on a mortgage of his holding, with the too 
frequent result that the money-lender ousts the r&iyat, and the 
latter turns into a cottier on his own property, is gradually on the 
increase. There are no separate figures in Registry offices to 
show the exact number of such transactions, but there has been 
a steady increase in the total number of mortgages of all classes, 
annually registered in the district. In 1899 we find there were only 
7,369 mortgages registered, in 1902 the number rose to 9,849, iu 
1906 to 13,701, whereas in 1908 there were as many as 15,553. 
As the result of careful local inquiries made by him, the Rural 
Sub-Registrar of Akkelpur reports that for 7 villages in his 
jurisdiction, whereas in the year 1906, 57 usufructuary mortgages 
were registered with sub-leases in 14 cases, for the year 1907 
for the same villages, no less than 72 usufructuary mortgages 
and 43 sub-leases were registered. The Sub-Ins pector of Police, 
Dhunofc, similarly reports that taking 6 villages in his thaneb 
lie found that whereas in 1906-07, 15 r&iyats had mortgaged their 
lands and taken leases for them from their creditors, no less than 
26 raiyais lor the same villages had been reduced to the same 
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unfortunate position in the following year. Though the census 
figures do not help us to arrive at any definite conclusions with 
regard to the increase of the landless classes, yet it is instructive 
to note that during the decade ending in 1901, the number of 
agricultural labourers including dependents swelled to 44,759 from 
29,915, showing an advance of nearly 50 per cent. 

Only the wealthier merchants and landowners live in brick Dwellings, 
houses, the rest of the population contenting themselves with 
mud and bamboo cottages. In the better class of cottages wooden 
beams and uprights are used ; but bamboo, mud, and thatching 
(u/u, Ichdri, and bend) grass form the materials ordinarily used by 
the agricultural classes, though many of the wealthier agricul¬ 
turists are now using corrugated iron sheets for the roofs of their 
houses instead of grass-thatching. The only ventilation is through 
the doors and the space left between the roof and the walls, there 
being usually no windows. The fronts and door-steps of mud-built 
houses are usually leped, that is, washed with a mixture of cow-dung 
and mud, in the case of poor families by the woman of the house. 

The brick-built houses are in most cases small, and made up of 
several very small rooms, with no verandah or a very small one. 

The entire furniture of a peasant consists of a wooden box for 
his clothes and a few brass pots. To this the shopkeeper adds 
a wooden bed or taldaposk , a large chest, and a couple of stools 
or mortis made of wicker-work. The use of chairs and benches 
by the more well-to-do agriculturists has been referred to 
before. 

The national dress of the Hindu inales, consisting of the Dress. 
dhuti, a cloth passes round the loins and between the legs from 
front to back, and the cA tidar, a white scarf worn loosely over the 
shoulders, is the ordinary one seen in Bogra. The majority of 
men who can provide themselves with these articles wear them, 
but many of the poorer sort substitute a smaller cloth called a 
gdmchti in place of the chddar. A large part of the labouring and 
agricultural classes still wear, specially when out at work on their 
fields, a cloth called a l'copin , barely large enough for the purposes 
of decency. The better classes have now adopted, particularly 
for formal occasions, the European style of coats and trousers, 
the coats however being buttoned up to the necks, without being 
turned down in front. The long robe, called chaplains, falling to 
the knees and buttoned from the right shoulder across the breast, 
which were adopted during the MusalmSn times, are no longer 
in fashion and are now worn chiefly by the older class of people, 
who have adhered to the style of their younger days. The men 
also wear shoes of English shape. The dress of the Musalmans 
is very like that of the Hindus, except that the more respectable 
wear a skull-cap of plain, figured, or embroidered cloth. The 
Wahabis and Faraizis have a peculiar way of wearing their dhutis. 

They let them hang from the waist without passing the end 
between the legs. The origin of this habit is that most Musalmans 
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loosen out this part of the dhuti, when about to pray, in order 
that the whole may hang down, as it is considered irreverent to 
expose the leg above the knee when praying. The sects above 
mentioned extend this principle, and always let the dhuti fall 
well below the knee. 

The ordinary dress of a woman is the sari, a long piece 
of cloth or silk wrapped round the waist and then crossed over the 
breast and shoulders. The Musalman women very often have 
two pieces of cloth very much in the fashion of the Assamese 
women. The Hindu women of the bhartralok classes, specially 
in the towns, also use jackets and very often wear under-garments 
in addition to their saris. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

“ It would be difficult,” remarked Mr. Skrine in 1892, to Decay of old 
point to any part of the world, of equal area and containing m astnes ' 
eight millions of inhabitants in which arts and manufactures 
are in so rudimentary a state as in the Rajshahi Division. The 
bulk of necessaries and luxuries consumed, other than food, such 
as cloth, metalware, paper, glass, and salt, are imported, and paid 
for, not with other manufactures as in Europe but with agricul¬ 
tural produce.” At the present date there is no manufacturing 
industry in Bogra, and even cottage industries are carried on as 
a sole occupation by an extremely limited number of families. 

The last census shows that out of every thousand of the popula¬ 
tion of the district only 64 persons were engaged in industries, 
and four in commerce. 

Indigo, which was formerly largely produced here, had entire- Indigo, 
ly disappeared, even before the appearance of chemical indigo, 
being pushed out by the great advance in the value of other 
agricultural products. The parts of the district where it 
flourished were the eastern and southern police divisions. The 
largest concern was at Dhunot on the Mauash, which had eight 
out-factories. 

The following interesting account of this industry appears Silk, 
in the last Gazetteer :— 

11 The East India Company had silk filatures at Slierpur and 
NaudapSra. The Bugurdr tShetthask or vernacular History of 
Bogra, gives 1808 as the date of the establishment of the latter. 

The same authority states that a sum of £50,000, or five lakhs of 
rupees, "was yearly distributed in the shape of advances to the 
rearers of cocoons. It also relates that the peculations by the 
chief native manager or diwdu, one Sib Sankar Das, amounted to 
a quarter of that amount, though his salary was only £36 a year; 
and that the other servants of the factory embezzled as much 
more. This state of things continued till 1830, when the 
Resident discovered what was going on, and made the guilty 
parties disgorge £20,000 in one year. The factory establishment 
then consisted of a diwd n, a aanahtdddr or head clerk, a treasurer, 
two clerks, one accountant, one ><awdiddr or sergeant of the guard, 
sixteen sipdhis or soldiers, and about two thousand reelers, 
spinners, assorters, and heads of labour gangs. This factory 
was sold in 1834, when the connection of the Company with 
silk manufacture in the district came to an end. Since then the 
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silk interest has steadily declined. According to a report of the 
Collector, there was in 1871 only one manufactory in this 
district, namely, the silk filature of Naudapara, near BogrS, 
belonging to Mr. C. G-. Ridge. The annual outlay of the filature 
was about Rs. 45,000 or j£3,fl00 and the business gave daily 
employment to about 212 men. This factory, like others in 
neighbouring districts, felt the competition with Chinese as well 
as French and Italian producers, and stopped working in 1875. 
About 1868 a fair quantity of silk used to be manufactured by 
native agency in this district, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Shahzadpur and GandagrSm, but the manufacture has now 
almost completely died out. Mr. Ridge attributed its decay to 
the following causes :—(1) The falling off in the quantity of 
cocoons produced, owing to the continued failure of the bands or 
crops for the past two seasons; (2) a considerable increase in the 
value of cocoons, caused principally by purchases of the raw 
material for the European market.” The spread of disease 
amongst the worms must have had a great deal to do then, as 
it has now, in bringing about a decline of the silk industry. 

The decline of the silk trade has been a source of double 
hardship to the people who were previously engaged in it. For 
they have not been able to give up their mulberry land without 
relinquishing their entire holding, or to bring that land under any 
other crop, so they are paying every year rents at a very high rate 
(Rs. 4 per bighd) for fields, which do not bring anything into 
their pockets. 

Sericulture, however, is showing some signs of revival under 
the support of the District Board. It is reported that within 
recent years the demand for silk cocoons of this district has in¬ 
creased and the rearers are getting good prices. A sure indication 
of the revival of the industry is to be found in the gradual increase 
in the area under mulberry cultivation. It is said that before 1901 
there were only 13 acres under mulberry, whereas in 1906, 130 acres 
were under this crop and last year another 19 acres were taken up 
for the same purpose. 

Mulberry is now grown only in the western portion of the 
district in a few villages surrounding the sadr station. It is 
found that it does better in the lchidr than in the puli tracts, 
which are more suitable for castor plants, which feed endi worms. 

There are at present 300 men employed in the district in 
mulberry cultivation and cocoon rearing ; of these 41 are Hindus 
and the remaining 259 Muhammadans. 

Of the several varieties of mulberry silk-worms the one 
principally reared in Bogra belongs to the class Chhota-Palv, 
(B. fonunatus). 

Supposing that on an average 4 to 5 maunds of cocoons are 
raised by each rearer, it is estimated that about 1,000 maunds of 
green cocoons are now produced in the district in a year. Of these 
only a very small portion is reeled here. Most of the produce i s 
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sent to the districts of RljshSlii, Murshidabad and Maid a, and a 
little also goes to Birbhum. Sometimes the cocoon rearers 
themselves, but oftener brokers, take these cocoons to Tahirpnr 
in the Rljshahi district, and to the head-quarters of Murshidabad, 

Malda and Birbhum, where they find a ready market. It also 
sometimes happens that traders or hyapdris come from the said 
places, purchase and take away cocoons from the rearer’s home. 

About 90 per cent, of the produce is exported to the said places, 
the remaining 10 percent, being used for local consumption. 

But it should also be noted that a major portion of the silk 
thread reeled in this district, small as it is, is also sent to ESj- 
shahi and Murshidabad. 

Paper used to be manufactured in the villages of ShahzSdpur Faper. 
and MSjira in Bogra police division. An interesting description 
of the process of manufacture from jute mixed with a certain 
quantity of lime is given in the last Gazetteer. 

This industry, however, is now dead and paper is no longer 
manufactured locally in this district. 

The police divisions of this district, which formerly formed SuR.ar manu- 
part of the district of Dinajpur, were, during the greater part of facture - 
the first half of this present century, the most important sugar¬ 
cane producing tracts in this part of Bengal. In 1810 Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton, in his “Account of Dinajpur,” speaking of 
Badalglchi, says, “The sugar made in this part of the country is 
called bddal, and is reckoned the best, in the district.” 

So early as 1863, Major Sherwell, the Revenue Surveyor, 
reported that the industry was in a very declining condition, and 
although sugar continued to be manufactured at Jamalpur till a 
much later date by a Muhammadan firm, yet with the failure 
of this firm some years ago this once flourishing industry may 
be said to be completely extinct in the district. 

But though sugar is no longer manufactured in the district, Manufacture 
jaggery or gur is still prepared in fairly large quantities, in of J a gg er y- 
thands PSnchbibi and Sibganj, The rdiyats here mostly use iron 
mills of which a considerable number is supplied by Messrs. 

Renwick & Co. on hire. The mill is always let out along with 
the boiling pan (a shallow circular iron pan). The rate of hire 
varies from 8 annas to one rupee per diem. 

The boiling plant consists of a large circular iron vessel 
about 6 feet in diameter on the top and .'H feet at the base, and 
18 inches deep. It is used in conjunction with a smaller iron vessel, 
called a khord, which is divided into three equal compartments. 

In place of the iron khord, three earthen pans are very often used. 

The juice is at first put in the main boiling pan and heated for 
about half an hour. It is then removed to the three compartments 
of the iron khord in equal proportions, leaving about 10 to 12 seers 
in the main pan. When the juice in this pan is sufficiently concen¬ 
trated, the contents of the nearest compartment No. 1 of the iron 
khord are transferred back to the main pan in small quantities at a 
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time, the juice from the second compartment being transferred to 
compartment No. 1, and that of No. 3 to No. 2 at the same time. 
This process goes on until all the juice from the iron khvra has 
found its way back to the main pan. The scum which rises in 
the beginning of the boiling operation is everywhere removed, 
and it is either thrown away or given to cattle. The scum which 
rises in the later stages of boiling is skimmed off in most places, 
and is used generally for mixing with tobacco. Generally, the 
rdiyats do not use any substance for clearing the juice. When 
gur of specially good quality is to be made, the juice is cleared by 
the addition of a little milk at the time of boiling. The usual 
form of jaggery made is the semi-liquid, known as ddtid (or 
crystal mixed) gur. Solid gur (cabled dhimd gur) is prepared in 
Mokamtola and Jaipur. The jaggery is moulded into blocks or 
cakes of various shapes and sizes by being poured into pita dug in 
the ground and lined with sacking cloth or leaves, or into pots 
or bamboo baskets of various shapes, and is taken out after 
it has cooled down into a solid mass. The method for ascertain¬ 
ing the correct point in boiling is as follows :—A little jaggery 
is taken up with a stick; if it falls in drops, the gur is still 
too thin ; on the contrary if it falls in a continuous line and 
the line after descending some way is drawn back towards the 
stick, tlie boiling is complete. Exports can tell the correct point 
by feeling a drop of gur between the fingers. 

Semi-liquid and liquid jaggery (ddnd gur) are kept in 
earthen pots of various shapes and sizes. 

The amount of raw sugar (gur) produced in the district from 
sugar-cane in the year 1907 was estimated at 910,000 cwt. 

Of existing industries, weaving is the most important. There 
are three classes of weavers in the district, viz., (1) TSnti, (2) Jugi 
and (3) Jolaha,the first two belonging to the Hindu and the third 
to the Muhammadan caste. The numbers of persons enumerated 
under each of these classes were Tanti, 2,209; Jugi, 3,318 ; Jolalia, 
12,559. But most of these people have long since abandoned 
their traditional occupation and taken to agriculture. Thus the 
number of actual workers of the hand-weaving industry in the 
district is, at present, very small, and was found to be only 1,456 
(male 875 and female 581) at the last census. 

The Tantis were formerly weavers of silk and fine cloth. 
They were at one time men of wealth and influence, in the 
district, and had an absolute monopoly in the cloth market. But 
competition with the products of foreign power looms gradually 
reduced them to poverty and finally compelled them to leave their 
occupation. It is doubtful if there are over 50 families altogether 
of this class in the whole district, of which a few only (not more 
than half a dozen families) living in the Bogra town are known 
aB manufacturers of good silk cloth. 

The kinds of silk fabrics manufactured by the Tantis in this 
district are very limited. They weave mostly dhutiee, chddnrs 
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handkerchiefs, thdrii or pieces for making coats, chdpkdne, etc., and 
silk dlivans, and only one or two of the Tantis know how to prepare 
ornamented borders. They do not dye the fabrics or know how 
to make fast dyes. Some dhvtics are made with coloured borders, 
but the thread for these borders is generally brought from Cal¬ 
cutta, The prices at which these cloths are sold are as follows :—. 

(1) dhuii (9£ cubits long by 2^ cubits wide)—Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 per 
dhuti; (2) chddar (6 cubits long by 3 cubits wide)—Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 
per sheet; (3) handkerchief (24 inches square)—10 annas to Re. 1 
per piece; (4) than (6 yards long by 1 yard wide)—Rs. 14 to Rs. 18; 

(5) silk aiwdn or ter chi chddar (6 cubits by 3 cubits)—Rs. 24 to 
Rs. 28 per piece. These dtwdns are so woven that the crossings 
of the warp and the weft show diagonal lines, and are believed 
to be more durable than the unribbed chddar s. 

Most of these articles are locally consumed. No regular 
exports are known, and the produce of this district is not sufficient 
to supply local demands. Traders in the to zdr import silk fabrics 
from Calcutta or Murshidabad, partly because the local supply is 
insufficient, and partly because the weavers cannot weave cloths 
of varied qualities and prices. Their fabrics are of the medium 
quality, and so they cannot supply the demands of those who 
require cheap things or very fine things. 

The Jugis and the Jolahas are much lower in rank than the 
Tautis, and weave coarse cotton cloths, which they usually sell 
locally to the poorer agriculturists The number of Jolahas at 
present engaged in weaving is much larger than that of other 
castes of weavers in the district. Jugi weavers are very rare. 

Besides the hand-weaving industry referred to above, the Other 
only other form of industry which is practised in this district is iudu8trie8 ' 
the manufacture of bell-metal utensils. The chief centres of the 
industry are Bogra and Sherpur. 

Mat-weaving from thin strips of bamboo is a very common 
industry in this district. In the pall tract where no mud walls 
can be erected, the walls are almost exclusively made up of this 
bamboo matting. A temporary roofing is also sometimes made 
out of this. Baskets of various shapes and sizes are made of 
bamboo to meet the requirement of a rural life. Gold and silver 
ornaments are fashioned by a few artisans who have come from 
Dacca. Working in leather is very insignificant, hides being 
largely exported without being tanned. 

Skilled artisans are few in number and their level of skill is 
not very high. At the exhibition held in the district in 1907, 
there were some fine specimens of cutlery from Jaipur, and one 
Satis Chandra Kunda of Champapur exhibited some clever imita¬ 
tions of skulls of buffaloes and human beings in papier mach6. 

The industrial school, which has just been started with the 
object of imparting industrial education to the people and thus 
indirectly helping the revival of indigenous industries, has been 
noted in Chapter XIII. 
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The exports considerably exceed the imports in value. The 
imports for the year 1906-07 amounted to 699,703 maunds, while 
the exports were 1,364,197 maunds in weight. Common salt, 
kerosine oil, tobacco, sugar, brass ware, spices, shoes and cotton 
goods are the chief articles of import. Tobacco comes from Rang- 
pur, brass ware from Rajshahi, a considerable proportion of the 
sugar comes from Gazipur, and the other articles come from 
Calcutta. Paddy (rice) and jute are the two main articles of 
export. A portion of these find their way to Pabna by boats, 
whence they are distributed elsewhere. A portion is exported by 
steamers plying in the Brahmaputra, and the major portion is 
exported by rail to Calcutta. Hides are exported to Dacca. The 
chief centres of export for rice are Hilli, Burlganj, DhupchanchiS, 
Sultanganj, ChSmpapur, SonSmukhi and Adamdighi; and those 
for jute are Shariakandi, Naokhila, Kutubpur, Gossainbari, Dhunot, 
Dhupehancliia, Hilli, SukhSnpukur, Sonatola and Chandaikona, 
The two lines of Railway, the Northern Bengal and the Brahma¬ 
putra-Santahar, now afford great facilities for export and import. 
Boat traffic is very brisk during the rainy season in the eastern 
tract. 

Sincd 1876, tho date of the last Gazetteer, there have been 
marked changes* in the commercial centres of the district. These 
are mostly due to the extension of railways, opening of new roads, 
and to other causes affecting means of communications. Several 
neW and flourishing markets have sprung up near railway stations, 
and by the sides of feeder and other important roads ; while, on the 
other hand, some old markets are in a languishing and depressed 
condition. Internal trade is largely carried on at these markets, 
where the villagers come with the produce of their fields and 
peddlers with their bundles of miscellaneous articles, and where 
the mahajans, chiefly kdiydns, have their temporary shops. All 
sorts of eatables and agricultural produce and every article of for¬ 
eign or local manufacture which the people need for their bumble 
wants are available there. Except a few daily bazars, all these 
markets are locally called hats and are usually held twice in a week. 
Some of the markets are managed direct by the proprietors of the 
land on which they are held, others are leased out at fixed annual 
rents. All important markets have also several permanent shops 
in their compounds, the shopkeepers paying rent for the land 
occupied by them. The proprietors or lessees of the land or the 
persons who have taken the market in farm (Ijaraddrs) collect rent 
on each market day from the stall-keepers at rates varying from 
half an anna to two annas a stall, as well as tolls in cash or in 
kind from the sellers of the vegetables, fish, and other edibles, 
at rates which vary from half a pice to one anna per head. In some 
of the markets where cattle are brought for sale, the proprietors or 
lessees collect a fixed fee per head of cattle sold, the rate adopted 
in the majority of cases being half an anna per rupee on the price 
of bullocks and cows, and three pies on that of goats. Besides these, 
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another fee called kayeldcbri or weighing fee is levied in some 
markets on sellers of jute, paddy, pulses, etc. Again in some of 
the markets on river banks, mooring dues are levied during the 
rainy season. 

In Bogra town there are three important markets, the “ Fateh Markets in 
Ali ” and “ Kathali” bazars and the “ Kalitola ” hat. The first two 
are situated in the centre of the town, but the hat is held about a 
mile from the station in the northern extremity of the town. All 
these markets are managed direct by their proprietors, and the 
annual income from the Kalitola hat is approximately Es. 2,000, 

Rice and jute are the principal articles of trade in these markets, 
but there are a large number of permanent shops in the bazars. 

Most of the shopkeepers deal in imported articles, viz., 
cotton piece-goods, shoes, salt, tobacco, corrugated iron, kerosine, 
brass and bell-metal, pots and pans, spices, cocoa-nut and castor 
oil, etc. 

In the rural area of Bogra thdnd the principal markets are Markets in 
DublSgari, Sultanganj, Gokul, Gohail, Nungola, MalchiS, Gabtoli, *f 6 th 1 “ terior 
Naruamala and Mohishaban. Within the jurisdiction of Sibganj district, 
police station, Buriganj, Bihar, Kichak, Jamair and Mokamtola 
are the principal markets. Dhupchanchia, Dhap and Durgapur 
are the important markets within the police division of Dhup- 
chanchiS. In Adarndlghi thdnd Sonamukhi is the most impor¬ 
tant market and is one of the principal commercial centres of 
the district, some wealthy merchants having permanent shops 
here. There are three other markets in this thdnd, viz., Akkel- 
pur, Adamdighi and Champapur. In Panchbibi thdnd the 
principal markets are Hilli, Baliaghata, Jaipur and Rukindipur 
(known as Jamalganj Hat). All these marts are situated on the 
northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway close to 
Hilli, Panchbibi, Jaipur and Jamalganj Stations respectively. 

Jute, rice and paddy are exported in large quantities by rail 
from these markets, and cattle are also occasionally brought for 
sale. Hilli on the Jamuna is an old and important centre of 
trade, being the seat of several wealthy merchants with a great 
number of permanent shops. The market is managed direct by 
its proprietor. The total collection is estimated at about Rs. 2,000 
a year, besides some mooring dues. The market next in import¬ 
ance is the one at Jaipur, which attained its present flourishing 
condition only after the opening of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway. This market is let out in farm at an annual rental of 
Rs. 2,000. The two principal markets in the Sherpur police 
division, Baradwari and Mirzapur, are leased out by their pro¬ 
prietors at Rs. 724 and Rs. 375 respectively. There is a consi¬ 
derable number of markets in Shariakandi thdnd, out of which 
the following ten appear to be important: — 

(1) Harikhali and (2) Shariakandi on the bank of the Ben¬ 
gali, (3) Naokhila and (4) Kutubpur on the Manash, (5) Karamja 
and (6) Phulbari on the Valka, (7) MathuraparS on the Belai river, 
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(8) SonStolS and (9) Chamupara close to the railway stations 
Sanatola and Snkh&npukur respectively on the B. S, B. Bailway, 
and (10) Baular Hat on the road from Sonatola to Mokamtola. 
The two principal markets in Dhunot than a, namely, Gossainbari 
and Elangi, are leased out by their proprietors at Rs. 846 and 
Bs. 500 respectively. 

The markets at Balighata, Bukindipnr, Durgadaha, Eaghabpur, 
Khanjanpur, and Koria, belong to the Jaipur Government estates. 
The most important is perhaps the Balighata market near the 
PanchbibI railway station. It was started in 1879, and the 
receipts now coine to Ks. 2,000 a year. It is held twice weekly. 
Next in importance is the Rukindipur market close to Jarnalganj 
railway station. It was started in 1889, and now has an average 
annual income of Bs. 1,000. The Khanjanpur and Koria markets 
have been only recently organised, but already promise to be 
important centres of commerce. As in most adjacent markets 
jute and paddy form the principal articles of commerce in these 
hats. They are now all under direct Government management, 
though before 1904-05 those at Bukindipnr, Dnrgadaha and 
Balighata used to be let in farm. The establishment for managing 
these markets, with an Inspector at its head, costs something like 
Rs. 1,713 per annum or more than half the gross receipts, but 
these Government markets are bound to expand a good deal in the 
future, because they are the best managed in the district and 
the sellers enjoy perfect immunity from all irregular exactions 
and petty harassment. 

There are three markets in the district for which enir com¬ 
pensation has been allowed to the zarnindars, namely, (1) Sabdal- 
dighi in than cl Sibganj, (2) Pardesh, and (3) Kundgaon in 
Adamdighi. Compensation for Kundgaon hat was formerly paid 
from the Rajshahi Collectorate; the zarnindars, Nawab Saiad 
Abdus Sobhau Chaudhuri and others, have since got the payment 
order transferred to the Bogra Collectorate. The amounts of 
compensation paid annually are as follows:— 


For hat Salxlaldighi 
Do. Pardesh 
Do. Kundgaon 


Rs. a. p. 
228 4 0 

185 5 0 

55 10 0 


Total ... 469 3 0 

Of these Sabdaldighi was formerly a big market, but has 
gradually declined since the opening of another market at Biliar, 
a village not very far away. As was remarked in the last Gazetteer, 
the fact that at the time of the Permanent Settlement there were 
only three markets, in which compensation was given for the 
abolition of transit duties, is striking evidence of the depressed 
state of trade in those days, particularly when it is remembered 
that this abolition was a very comprehensive measure. 
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Besides the above regular hdtx, a number of fairs are held fairs, 
in different parts of the district at different seasons of the year 
and are invariably oounected with some religious festival or 
ceremony. Large congregations gather even from fairly distant 
villages, and a great deal of business is done by the keepers 
of the temporary booths and shops, who come from different 
parts of the district, and some from distant towns like Nator, 

Pabn3, Sirajganj and Naogaon. Edibles, sweets, metal utensils, 
shoes, cloths of various kinds are the chief articles of sale at these 
fairs. 

The principal fairs in the district are (1):—Sherpur, in thand 
Sherpur, which takes place on the occasion of the Sripanokatni pujd 
about January or February, and lasts for 15 days. A large number 
of people attend it and sellers come from different places. (2) 

Punatta, in police station Khetlal. It is held in January and lasts 
for 15 days. About GOO people assemble, and cattle are brought for 
sale. (3) Suklianpukur, formerly known as Boga, in police station 
Bogra, in February. It lasts for one month. About 500 people 
attend it. (4) Mahasthan, in police station Sibganj, in March, 
lasts for eight days. About 1,000 people assemble and sellers 
come from different places Cattle are also sold here. (5) Gopi- 
nathpur, in police station Admadighi. It is held in the months 
of February and March and lasts for ten days. It is attended by 
about 10,000 people. Sellers come from surrounding districts 
and there is a very large sale of cattle and also of small iron ware 
and cloth. (6) Kelna Kiwi, in police station Sherpur, in May, lasts 
3 days. It is attended by nearly 2,000 people. (7) Rukindipur, in 
thand Adamdighi, in the Jaipur Government estates. It is held 
on the occasion of the Kali pujd in November and lasts for 15 
days. About 200 people attend it daily. 

Two standards of weight are in use in Bogra district. One, Weights ana 
the seer of GO tola s weight, is that ordinarily employed in Dative measures, 
transactions, and is nearly equivalent to 1 lb. 9 oz. avoirdupois. The 
other is the Calcutta or Government standard seer of 80 tolas 
weight, commonly called the pukka, seer, which is much less fre¬ 
quently employed than the former. The recoguised divisions and 
multiples of the seer are the same for both standards. They are 
as follows :— tcUitt&ks=\ pod; 4 pods=l seer ; 6 seers=l pdsuri; 

8 pd suris — l man or maund. The liquid measure is the same as the 
above, which may be considered the dry or grain measure. It is 
not exactly accurate to speak of grain measure as being one of 
weight. It is, particularly, iu the case of retail transactions, 
quite as much one of capacity, The retail grain-dealer, either in 
his shop in the bazar or in his stall in the market, never weighs 
out his rice or wheat, He measures it by means of a kdlhci or cane 
basket, which is supposed to contain a certain quantity (4 seers), 
but which is rarely correct. The measure employed for transac¬ 
tions in oil and milk is a bamboo cyliuder called a chunyd. 
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Roads and The oldest road in the district and one of the oldest, so far 

of corenmmi- as our P resen ^ knowledge goes, in this part of Bengal is the one 
cation. running north and south through the whole length of the 
district, on the west side of the Karatoya. It now runs up to 
Rangpur, and towards the south bends south-east to SirSjganj. 
In the old Dutch map of Van den Broucke it is part of the great 
military road of the Musalmans from Rampur BoaliS, and passed 
through the present district of Pabna near Harial, then through 
Sherpur, called “ Ceerpoor Mirts," and then through “Tessiadin," 
which has lately been identified as ChandniSL, near Sibganj, 
at one time a great commercial centre. In Major Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas, dated 1781, another old military road is to be found, 
which however, has now disappeared. It came from the old 
capital of Gaur, and in this district passed through Jamalganj, 
Khctlal and Sibganj, In the later days of the Muhammadan 
empire, Sibganj seems to have taken the place as an important 
military centre which was before held by Ghoraghat. It was not 
itself fortified, hut was even as late as RenneTTs time connected 
directly with the forts of Fathipurgarh and Durg3hatagarh. 
Kennell’s Atlas gives several other roads diverging from it, most 
of which have been since lost; one to Dinajpur, a second to 
Ghoraghat, and another to Govindaganj and Chilmari. After the 
English occupation, aud before Bogra became a district head¬ 
quarters, all these roads were allowed to fall into decay. Little 
was doue till about 1835, when the Dinajpur road was commenced. 
As late as 1871, there were besides the station roads, only 
six other roads in the district, viz-, the Rangpur road, the Dinaj¬ 
pur road, the Rajshahi road, the Dhupchanchia road, the Siraj- 
ganj road, and the Sibganj-Mahasthan road. The total length of 
these roads was 133 miles only. But during the scarcity of 
1874, relief was given by employing the indigent on roads, and 
137 miles of roads with an average width of sixteen feet were 
then made, Most of these lie in the west and south-west of the 
district, and were designed to connect the most important parts 
of the district with the Northern Bengal State Railway. Since 
that time some more roads with the object of feeding the railway 
stations on the Northern Bengal State Railway and the new 
Kogra-Brahinaputra-Santahar (Sultaupur) Branch Railway have 
been constructed, and in most cases the District Board has 
received substantial help from Government in constructing these 
railway feeder roads. 
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There are altogether 483 miles of road under the control and District 
administration of the District Hoard, of which one mile is m«-! a!h J r °aJs 
and the rest 482 miles) are nnmetalhd. The Hoard roads are 
broadly divided into two classes,■ viz , district roads, (40', and 
village roads (35). The district roads have a length of 378 
miles, whereas the village roads cover 105 miles. Besides the 
District Board roads, (ho municipalities of Bogra and Blierpur 
maintain 27 miles of road, and a few chains at Hi Hi are now 
maintained by the Public Works Department.. Tire condition of 
the roads of the district compares favourably with the similar 
unrnetalled roads of the neighbouring districts of kajshahi, Pabna 
and Dinajpur. 

Of the 40 district roads under the District Board, the follow¬ 
ing only need special mention: — 

1. The. Bogra-Kangpur road joins the district, with Ikmg- 
pur vid Govindaganj in (laibandha. It, eiders the district 4 
miles north of Mokamtola, and runs southward to the head¬ 
quarters of the district. It is 10 miles in length and bridged 
and drained throughout. It. crosses the Kara toy a at the 8th 
mile from Bogrii, which is not bridged but has a ferry. Average 
annual cost of repair is Rs. 05 per mile. 

2. The Bogril-Dinajpur road: 41 miles long. Partially 
bridged and drained. There are three rivers to cross, but they 
have ferries during the rains, viz., the Nagar at the 12th mile, the 
Haramati at the 20th, and the Tuldilganga at the 27th mile. 

The road runs in a northerly direction through the police stations 
of Bogra, Sibgartj, Khetlj! and Panchbibl whore it enters the 
Dinajpur district. It is maintained at an average annual cost of 
Rs. 66 per mile. 

3. The Bogra-Sul tan pur road: 26 miles long. Partially 
bridged and drained. It connects Bogra civil station with the 
railway station at 8ultaupur(Santahai - i. This was the only import¬ 
ant road to Calcutta before tin* opening ol the branch railway line. 

It runs through the police stations, Bogra, Bupehiinehia and 
Adamdlghi. The Nagar on the 13th mile has a ferry during rains. 

Average annual cost of repair is Rs. 78 per mile. 

4. The Bogra-Sirajganj road : 24 miles long. Partially bridged 
and drained. It runs southward through Siierpur. The dead 
channel of the Karatoya on the 22nd mile has a ferry during 
rains. Average annual cost of repair is Rs. 66-4-0 per mile. 

5. The Bogrii-Sliarifikandi road: 13 miles long. It is raised 
and partially bridged, and there are ferries across the Karatoya 
on the first mile, the Iehhamati on the 8tli, the Sukdalia on the 
11th and the Bilugali river on the 13th mile. The country farther 
eastward is low and difficult. Annual average cost of repair is 
Rs. 80-7-0 per mile. 

6. The Bogra-Naokliila road : 16 miles long; joins Bogra with 
NaokhilS, the Kaehari of the Raja of Dighapatiya, and an important 
centre of trade close to the Brahmaputra. This road is intended 
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to facilitate communications with the rich jute country in the 
east. Annual average cost of repair is Its. 33-4-0 per mile. 

7. The Sultanganj-Adamdlglii road : 20 miles long. It is 
raised, bridged and widened throughout. It connects the Sultan- 
ganj market on the Sherpur road on the bank of the Kara toy S 
with the Elaliiganj Hat, which was once a very large market on 
the IS agar, and passes on its way through the hats at Sliabrul, 
Malancha and Durgapur. It is maintained at an annual average 
cost of Rs. 55-8-0 per mile. 

8. The DupehanchiS-Nawabganj road : 13 miles long, running 
through an important rice-producing tract, connects the large 
market at Sonamukhi and joins at Akkelpur railway station. 
Average annual cost of repair is Rs. 70 per mile. 

9. The Jaipur-Jaipur HSt road, two and a half miles in length. 
It runs from the railway station at Jaipur Hat to Khanjanpur, the 
head-quarters station of the manager of the Khanjanpur Govern¬ 
ment estate. The metalling of this road is in progress Average 
annual cost of repair is Rs. 88-8-0 per mile. 

10. The Sherpur-Dhunot road, eight and three-fourth miles in 
length, branches off from the SirSjganj road at Sherpur towards 
east and connects the police station at Dhunot. Average annual 
cost of repair is Rs. 37-7-0 per mile. 

11. The railway feeder road from PSnchbibi railway station to 
Lokrna HSt, 4f miles in length. It was constructed to connect 
the Lokrna Hat with the railway station at PSnehbibi. Lokmil HSt 
is an important centre, where a good deal of trade in jute, rice 
and sugar-cane is carried on. The cost of construction of this road 
was Rs. 11,459. 

12. The railway feeder road from JamSlganj railway sta¬ 
tion to ItSkhola. It is raised and bridged throughout, excepting 
where it crosses rivers. It runs from Itakhola Hat which is a 
junction of four roads running to DinSjpur, to BogrS, to NawSb- 
ganj, and to Karndia, respectively. This road also taps import¬ 
ant centres of trade in the district. The cost of constructing 
this road was Rs. 21,042. 

13. The feeder road from GharripSpur to Talora railway 
station, 7 miles in length. It is raised and bridged,throughout. 
It passes through or near the important villages ofRasikganj Hat, 
Kundagram Hat and Poraghata Hat, from which a good deal of 
traffic finds its way to the railway station at Talora. The cost 
of construction of this road was Rs. 15,169. 

There are continuous avenues of trees along 129 miles 
of road : 17,500 young trees have also been recently planted 
along the principal roads, and steps are being taken to maintain 
and extend them according to a definite plan. 

There are at present 14 inspection bungalows and one staging 
bungalow, A standard plan providing a palckd building with two 
rooms Las been adopted, and a scheme prepared for the whole 
district. The inspection bungalows are at Sherpur, Fulbari, 
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Dhunot, MokamtoliJ, Buriganj, Khetlal, Panchbibi, Durgapur, 
DhupehSnchiS, Akkelpur, Jaipur, Khanjanpur, Jamalganj, Sultan- 
pur (SautShan, and a staging Oak bungalow is at tlie head-quarters. 

Of these the bungalows at Sherpur, Buriganj and Khanjanpur are 
of the standard type. The bungalows at Kulbari and BhupclianchiS 
are also comfortable buildings, but the others are not suitable and 
will sooner or later have to be replaced by buildings of the 
standard type. The Dak bungalow at head-quarters is a comfortable 
building. 

Since the opening of the Brahmaputra-Santahar (SultSnpur) Country 
Branch Railway line, the country carts, which were most extensively cart9 ‘ 
used for passenger traffic from Bogra to Santahar (Sultanpur) 
railway station, are seldom used for that purpose now. They 
are mostly used now for carrying goods to the several railway 
stations, and only occasionally for passenger traffic. 

In former times the rivers in the district were very largely Water 
used for traffic. The KaratoyH was of great value as a trade-route, 
when it formed the lower course of the river Tista, but the 'floods of 
1787 covered its basin with sand, and since then, year after year, 
the sand has been brought down the Karatoya, till at the present 
time it has completely closed the channel in the police division 
of Sibganj, and rendered the rest of the river below very shallow. 

About 1820 A.D. there was another heavy flood which broke 
through the east bank of the Karatoya nearly opposite Govinda- 
ganj police station and made its way up to the Bangali by a 
new channel known as the KatakhSli. 

Nowadays at least half the water of the Kara toy 5 goes down 
the Kafilkhali and the river below has become quite shallow 
and full of weeds. The present bed of the lower Karatoya is 15 
feet higher than the bed of the upper Karatoya at the junction 
of the Katakhali. It is navigable during the rains, but in the 
dry season only very small boats can pass through it. 

Steamers ply between Goalundo and Phulehari ghat touching 
at two stations close to the Shariakaudi police station. 

During the rainy season, any place in the eastern tract can 
be reached by boat from any other place, but the passenger 
traffic by boats is very insignificant in the western tract. Such is 
also the case in the eastern tract from November to June. 

All the water traffic of Bogra either passes along the Brah- Boat routes, 
maputra, or converges towards that river. Jute is transported to 
JSirajganj, (foil Inn do and sometimes to Calcutta, by the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Bangali, on which the greater number of the. jute 
marts lie. Oilseeds are carried by the Bangali and Karatoya 
down the Phuljhor and Ur5s5gar to Goalundo. Some jute and 
tobacco from Rangpur also find their way from these rivers and 
their upper tributaries. Rice is exported by boat from the 
markets on the lower reaches of the Karatoya and on the upper 
Phuljhor. Previously rice used to be exported in large quantities 
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from the markets on the NSgar and Jamuna, whence it was 
carried direct by the Atrai into the Oranges at Kumarkhali, 
or by the Madlmmati, between Backet-gunge and Jessore, and the 
Suudarbau channels to Calcutta. 

Description The boats that navigate the rivers of Bogra are of the same 

of boats. kind as those met with in most of the eastern and southern 
districts of Bengal. The boat in most common use is the divyki, 
principally for passenger traffic. It can, however, carry from 
five to fifteen hundredweight. The fiAnni is exactly like a 
dinc/hi, except that it is covered over behind from the stern 
to the mast with a rounded roof of mats. Both kinds of boats 
are propelled by oars or poled along, sails being rarely used. 
The oAedi is a boat varying from eighteen to thirty feet in 
length, from live to eight ieet in width, and from three to four 
feet from the level of the gunwale to the keel. It can carry from 
one to six tons, and is worked by from three to six oarsmen. The 
jdm.nl is very like the bhr.tli, but draw's more water, and with 
an equal length has a heavier tonnage. It sometimes carries as 
much as ten tons, in which case a full crew would not be less 
than eight or ten men. The wuiluuyi is a large boat of from 
ten to twenty tons burthen, widely and roundly built. It is 
most in use on the large rivers’, and is provided with a mast and 
sails. It is also frequently towed by a yn>t or long rope, 
attached to the top of the mast, and hauled by three or four 
men on shore. It has a large rudder, by means of which its 
head is ke.pt away from the hank while towing. The nlakk is in 
nearly every respect similar to the mnlnnyi, except that it has 
a sharp bow and a higher stern. The three last-mentioned 
boats arc largely used in the rice and salt trades. They are 
usually provided with mat roofs upheld by bamboos, on which 
the crew can walk. Besides the smaller kinds of dinyhi, a rude 
kind of boat called surum/d is used on small rivers and marshes. 
It is hollowed out from the trunk of a large tree into the shape of 
a flat square-ended punt., and is propelled by a pole or bamboo. It 
is made from no particular tree, as the of western districts 

is made from the t(U tree. The S't.rtuHjd is sometimes constructed 
of undressed planks roughly put together. 

Ferries. There arc 2o principal ferries in the district, of which 6 are 

managed by the District Board and the rest by Government. 
They are leased out annually to the highest bidders. 

The rates chargeable by the ferry-men are hung up in a 
conspicuous place at the ghats. The ferries are divided into two 
classes. The rates chargeable are an anna for a man, and anDas 
6 for loaded carbs and in first class ferries; aud just half of the 
above charges in second class ferries, during the rains. In the 
dry season second class ferries are seldom used. 

The farmers are required to keep a sufficient number of 
boats and to maintain them in a proper condition. There is 
also a scale of the number of boatmen to be kept at each ferry. 
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The Northern Bengal State Railway runs for 39 miles Railways, 
through the western part of the district. The Brahmaputra- 
Santahar ! Sultan pur) Branch Railway from SantaMr vid Bogra to 
Phulchari, which was completed in the year 1900-01, runs for 42 
miles through the district from west to east. It was constructed 
out of the funds of a private company, hut was subsequently 
acquired by Government as State Railway. The influence of the 
railways in developing the resources of the district and stimu¬ 
lating the growth of its population has already been dwelt 
upon in Chapter Ilf The great facility to trade and commerce, 
which the advent of the railway lines has afforded, has also 
been described before. The remarkable way, in which flourishing 
centres of commerce have sprung up at most of the convenient 
railway stations, is a most gratifying feature of the progress 
made by the district in recent years. 

The district contains 31 post offices and two telegraph Post and 
offices, one at Bogra and the other at Sherpur. Besides, there 
is also telegraphic communication in all railway stations in the 
district. The head post office at Bogra was till recently a third 
class one, it has now been raised to the second class of post 
offices. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Land Revenue Administration. 

The revenue history, during MusalmSn rule, of the country 
now included in the Bogra district, forms a part of the Musal- 
man history of Bengal, and needs no detailed recapitulation here. 
As is well known,thePath^n emperor, Slier Sh5h(A.D. 1540 —1545) 
was the first Muhammadan ruler, who tried to introduce a regular 
system for the assessment and collection of the land revenue, and 
fixed the share of the State at one-fourth of the produce of the 
soil. The famous revenue system of Ilaja Todar Mai, the minis¬ 
ter of the illustrious Akhar, was based on the model of that of 
the Pathiln emperor. The most noteworthy points in the system 
of Todar Mai consisted, firstly, in his attempt to ascertain the 
amount of the produce of each bigful of land, and the proportion 
of that amount which each ought to pay to the Government; and 
secondly, in the determination of an equivalent in money for the 
proportion so fixed. Iu commuting grain to money, returns of 
the prices-cuirent for the preceding 19 years were called for 
from towns and villages, and the average of the rates was accepted. 
The settlements were first made, for one year, but later on a ten 
years’ settlement was introduced. 

The first Imperial divisions of Bengal (excluding Orissa) 
were into aarkdra (corresponding in some respects to English 
counties) which were subdivided into pnrgavda. About 1582 
Todar Mai divided the province into 19 sarkdra and 682 parqttv&s, 
and the Imperial revenue was fixed at one crore and seven lakhs of 
rupees. At the close of Shah Jahan’s reign, in 1658, the number 
of sarkdrs had risen to 34 and that of pnrguvds to 1,350, yielding 
a revenue of one crore and thirty-one lakhs of rupees. During the 
administration of Jafar Khan, and the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
in 1722, it was found to<* expensive to have so many Muhammadan 
revenue superintendents, and the country was divided into 13 
chaldai or units of executive administration, while the number of 
the jxirgands was enhanced to 1,660, with an established rental in 
future, of one crore and forty-three lakhs of rupees. ThiB was the 
ultimate and most important reform in the financial distribution 
of territory in Bengal. The settlement records of Jafar KhSn are 
known as Jamdkdinel Tumdri, and formed the groundwork of 
all later settlements. The 13 chaklaa referred to above were 
divided to 25 zaminddris at the time of Naw5b Suj5-ud-din, and 
the division was known as the Etimnmbandi. 
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It appears that most of the area of the present district was 
comprised within the old aarkars of Bazuhai and Pinjarah, and 
the northern part of the district formed a portion of the chdkld of 
GhoraghSt, bat it is impossible to connect with any certainty 
the parganas and estates comprised within the present jurisdiction 
of the Bogra district with the names of the parganas, which 
occur in the Ptimdnibandi of the Musahnan kings, because the 
old parganas have now been broken up, and distributed over more 
than one district. 

For the same reason, although the names of some parganas in 
the District Revenue Roll are identical with those in the goshwdrd 
of the MusalmSn kings, it is impossible to come to any definite 
conclusions regarding the fluctuations in the amount of land 
revenue due to the State from these parganas at different periods. 
The following notes about some of the parganas, the names of 
which have come down from Musalman times, will however, be 
of interest *: — 

(1) Pargand' Apail or Anbel or Ampol was in sa.rhdr 

Pinjarah. Its revenue was 1,058,725 dams (Rs.26,464) 
at the time of Raja Todar Mai. In 1135 B.S. 
(1728 A.D.) the revenue was Rs. 53,961. In the time 
of Warren Hastings, Muhammad Raza Khan in 1172 
B.S. (1765 A.D.) assessed Apail at Rs. 69,300. In 
the last Gazetteer (1876) its area was shown to be 
24,133 acres or 37 70 square miles and the land 
revenue £3,9 12-l8s. (Rs. 39,129). Its present area is 
67,598 acres and the land revenue Rs. 47,861. 

(2) MihniSnshahi was known as Sherpur MurchS* It 

belonged to sarkdr Bizuhaj. Todar Mai assessed it at 
2,207,715 dams or Rs. 55,192 ; when the pargand was 
dismembered from Chak Ghoragliat the land revenue 
was Rs. 3,420 in B.S. 1141 (A.D. 1734). The last 
Gazetteer shows its area to be 106,417 acres or 
163-15 square miles and the land revenue £5,845-18s. 
(Rs. 58,459). Its present (1907) area is 107,600 acres 
and the land revenue Rs, 60,143. 

(3) In Akbar’stitne the jama, of PratSpbUzu was 1,881,265 

dams or Rs. 47,031; in 1135 B.S. (1728 A.D.) it 
was Rs. 41,274. When it was dismembered from 
Chak Glioraghat the jama was Rs. 2,892. In 1876 
its area was 143,247 acres or 223’54 square miles 
with a land revenue of £5,366-6s. (Rs. 53,663). 
Its present area is 144,724 acres and the land revenue 
Rs. 58,437. 

(4) Pargand Silbarsa was within the Bazuhai sarkdr. Its 

jama was 1,484,320 dams or Rs. 37,108 in Akbar’s 

* See Ain-i-Akban (Jarrett), pp. 136—138, and Appendix to Fifth Report 
of the Select Committee ou the Affaire of the East India Company, pp. 358, 
340, 354, 392 and 399. 
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time. Net Ausil and Ahwah (regular and extraordinary collec¬ 
tions) of Silbarsa before the Diwani was Rs. 92,226, net Ausil and 
Abwdb in 1172 H.8.(1765 A.D.) as settled by Muhammad Raza 
Khan was Rs. 98,666. Its area in 1876 was 151,758 acres or 
237-12 square miles and the land revenue was £10,352-2s. 
(Rs. 1,03,571). Its present area is 157,708 acres with a land 
revenue of Rs. 1,03,431. 

In the case of the last partjand it is lucky that we have in 
the possession of the Nawab of Bogra, its present proprietor, a 
number of sanuds granted by the Moslem rulers, which help us 
not only to trace the gradual increase of the land revenne of the 
par y and, but also give us an insight into the system of the Land 
Revenue Administration during the latter days of the Mughal 
empire and the earlier days of English rule. 

The earliest of these tauude is one granted by Alamgir, 
dated 1086 A.H. (1668 A.D.) creating Saiad Ahmad Chaudhuri 
of Silbarsa in place of one Dunichand, who was the original 
Chaudhuri, and who, it is alleged, had defaulted to pay land 
revenue to the surkdr. The revenue was fixed at Rs. 37,203 per 
year and Saiad Ahmad had to pay a vazar of Rs. 30,000, 

Saiad Ahmad died in 1110 A.H., and his wife became 
Chaudhurani. But Ahmad’s daughter, and the daughter’s son 
Golam Raziuddin, approached Nawfib Suja-ud-daulla of Bengal, 
with the result that a mnarf, dated 1143 A.H., was granted, 
creating Raziuddin Chaudhuri of Silbarsa. The revenue was 
raised from Rs 37,203 to Rs. 57,435 and Raziuddin had to pay 
a nazar of Rs. 10,000. A reference to the ruling power again 
became necessary when Raziuddin was dispossessed by the 
widow of Saiad Ahmad. Nawab’Ali Vardi Khan of Bengal 
divided the parguna between Raziuddin and BadiuzzamSn 
Chaudhuri, giving the former 9 annas of the zaminddri, and 
the latter 7 annas of it. The next two s an mis relate to the 
period when the Diwani had been assumed by die British. 
The first is dated 1777 A,I)., and was granted by the emperor 
Shah Alarn to Ata Husain Chaudhuri, to whom half of Silbarsa 
was now granted. The last document is dated 4th May 1789, 
corresponding to 24th Baishakli, 1196 B.S, and is a grant to 
Saiad Akbar Husain, the grandson of Raziuddin, and bears 
both the seal of the emperor and signature of the Collector 
of DinSjpur. 

It may be noticed, that in most of these sanads, besides the 
injunction to pay revenue regularly, the zarnindtir is also 
enjoined:— 

(1) To treat the tenants with consideration, and keep 

them contented, and encourage them to bring their 
holdings under cultivation. 

(2) To take care of the public roads, and to see that 

travellers have no difficulty in journeying through 
his estate, 
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(3) Not to give shelter to thieves and highway robbers 

within his estate. 

In ease of any property being stolen, the zamindtir, in whose 
zamindari the theft occurred, was responsible for the arrest of 
the offenders. 

Besides these conditions the last sanud adds:— 

(4) That the zamindtir is not to take interest, nazar , 

salami, bazeyima, marcha (mir) from the raiyats. 

(5; That he is not to resume dehottar, brahmotlar , 

? nadadri'dsh, piran, or fakiran land, gardens, tanks, 
etc., without the permission of the Government, 
nor create any such new rights without the same 
authority. 

Though the East India Company succeeded to the Diw3ni of EarlyBritish 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765, it was not till 1771 that they P eri0li - 
assumed, by the agency of their own servants, the direct manage¬ 
ment of the revenues. When as a result of the grant of the 
Diwani, it became necessary for the Company’s servants to under¬ 
take the administration of the land revenue, it was found that 
they had no experience and no knowledge of the system of Land 
Revenue Collection then prevailing in the country, nor was there 
any system of written rules and principles to guide them. 
Accordingly the revenue was for some years collected on the old 
Mughal system. The zamin-Uirs or Government farmers were 
recognised as having a right to collect the revenue from the 
actual cultivators, but no principle of assessment existed. The 
assessments were made for five years at one period, and for one 
year at another; while abuses prevailed as much in the collection 
of the revenue due to Government as in the realisation of the 
rents due to zamindars. 

It was the object of Lord Cornwallis, almost from the The 
moment of his arrival, to enquire into these abuses, to redress Permanent 
grievances and to provide for the well-being of the cultivating Settlenjent - 
community, the security of the zamindars, and the interest of the 
East India Company by one equitable code and system. With 
this object in view, the decennial settlement was commenced in 
1789 and completed in 1791. No attempt was, however, made to 
measure the fields or calculate the out-turn, as had been done by 
Akbar, and as is now done whenever settlements are made in the 
British provinces. The amount to be paid in the future was 
fixed by reference to what had been paid in the past. At first 
the settlement was called decennial, but in 1793, under orders 
from the Court of Directors, dated September 19tli, 1792, it was 
declared permanent. The total assessment amounted to Silckti 
Rs. 2,68,00,989, or about 3 millions sterling for Bengal. A 
proclamation was issued on the 22nd of March 1793, by which 
the Governor-General in Council declared that the zamindars, 
independent ttilukdtirs and other actual proprietors of land, with 
whom the decennial settlement had been concluded, would be 

Q 
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allowed to hold their estates at the same assessment for ever, but 
that “ no claims for remission or suspension of rent were to be 
admitted on any account, and lands of proprietors were to be 
invariably sold for arrears.” Proprietors were also declared to 
have the privilege of transferring their lands without the 
sanction of Government, and partition or division of estates was 
to be freely allowed. This proclamation was afterwards included 
in the Statute Book as Regulation I of 1793. 

The permanent settlement embraced the whole of the 
present Bogra district, which at that time was included in the 
districts of Rajshahi, Rangpur and Dinajpur, 

An exhaustive description of the various forms of land 
tenures of the district is to be found in the Statistical Account. 
The tenures were divided into three classes:—(1) ordinary 
revenue-paying tenures; (2) revenue-free and rent-free tenures ; 
and (3) service-tenures. 

It will be convenient however, to adopt, a more up-to-date 
classification, and consider the land tenures under the following 
heads:—v. 1) revenue-paying estates and rent-paying tenancies; 
(2) revenue-free estates and rent-free tenures. “Service-tenures” 
really belong to the second class. Under the first division again 
we may consider separately :— 

(1) Independent revenue-paying estates; (2) subordinate 
tenures ; (3) rdiyati holdings ; and (4) under-raiyats’ 
holdings. 

Ordinary revenue-paying estates cover by far the greater 
part of the area of the district. All estates paying revenue to 
Government direct are known as zamlndaris, though some of 
them are really only “independent l&lulcs.” 

The znnnnddti in Musalman times was the unit of 
revenue collection and seems at first to have coincided in size 
with a pnrgnnd. Zamlndaris were grouped in varying numbers 
into areas of revenue audit, rather than revenue collection, called 
sarkai s. When the East India Company assumed the DiwUni of 
Bengal in 1765, the snvilnddri continued to bear in very many 
cases the same relation to the paryand ; but the latter had been 
broken up into minor divisions called tappds, kismuts, and tnrajs, 
whilst the word zamlnddri had begun to assume the meaning it 
now usually bears, that of the English word “estate,” a landed 
property of more or less considerable extent held with absolute 
proprietary right. The total number of landholders within the 
present limits of Bogra, who then held zavunddris, cannot now be 
ascertained, but the greater part of the district was held by three 
zamlnddrs,ihe north-western parganas formed part of the Dinajpur 
Raj ; the south and south-eastern, an outlying estate of the Nator 
Raj ; and the centre round the Bogra town was owned by an old 
Musalman family known as the Silbarsa zamlnddrs. 

Independent or Kltdrija, tdlulcs form a species of tenure which 
is distinguishable from the zamlnddri of the present day only by 
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the history of its origin. They are borne on the Colleotorate 
rent-roll or tuuzi, as distinct estates-in-chief, eaoh having a separate 
registry number. They existed under the Muhammadan rule, 
were conferred by the Government, and were included within the 
limits of a pargaud. Regulation VIII of 1793, section 5, defines 
those talu/cdars, who are to be considered actual proprietors of 
the land comprised in their tdlulcs, to be those (l)who received 
deeds of sale or gift of the land from the zamindar, or sanads from 
the klialsa, making over to them his proprietary rights therein; 
(2) who were in possession of taluks formed before the zar>\indar 
or his ancestors succeeded to the zaminddri ; (3) whose taluks 
comprised land which never had been the property of the zamin- 
ddr, to whom they then paid revenue, or his ancestors. These 
independent tdlulcs were allowed to pay revenue to Government 
direct and are therefore called husuri. In the same manner that 


the smaller under-tenures known as jots, which, as a special 
privilege, are allowed to pay their rent at the Chief Manager’s 
office, or Naib’s Icachdri, instead of through the inferior rent collec¬ 
tors, are styled huzuri jots. 

Among the tenures those known as taluks are the most Subordinate 
important. Taluk, as ordinarily used, is n vague term, but in Bogra 
it always implies a dependent tenure, heritable and permanent, 
with the right of subletting. Such tenures were created by the 
zavvlndars, not only with the object of escaping the labour and 
risk attendant upon direct management, but also with a view to 
bringing large tracts of waste lands under cultivation. Thus 
many zaminddrs sublet considerable portions of their estates in 
perpetuity, in consideration of a bonus paid down and a fixed 
annual rent. 


These dependent tdlulcs are ordinarily known as ski krai taluks 
from “ shikm," the belly, literally implying “in the belly of 
the zamindari .” The latest Road Cess return shows the number 


of such taluks to be 45. Numerous taluks have, however, been 
shown as jots. 

Alukarrari or islimrari or maurusi tdlulcs are tenures granted Mukarrari 
in perpetuity at a fixed rent, which is not liable to enhancement ta “ *' 
on any ground. Properly speaking, the first term refers to the 
perpetual nature of the tenure; the second refers to the rent 
being fixed, but does not of itself imply that the tenure is heritable j 
the third means that the tenure is hereditary, but implies nothing 
as to the fixity of rent. These distinctions are not, however, now 
observed, and all three terms are applied to tenures held at a fixed 
rent and from generation to generation. These tenures existed 
before British rule took the place of the old Mughal government, 
and some of them are still to be found in the district, but not 
under the name tdlulcs bat jots. 

Jangalburi taluks are tenures granted for the reclamation of Jangalburi 
waste land. The chief feature of this tenure, as distinguished l ltililu - 
from that of an istimrdri tdluk, is that the holder of the tdluk 
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is allowed, as a fule, to enjoy the land rent-free for a certain 
period, and then, as cultivation advances, he pays a gradually 
increasing rent, till the highest rate stipulated in the lease is 
reached. The maximum rent thus arrived at is considered to 
he fixed permanently and ia not liable to further enhance¬ 
ment. 

Patni tcUuls are a species of tenure, which originated on the 
estate of the Raja of Bnrdw3n, and were first formally recognised 
by Government by Regulation VIII of 1819, which declared 
these tenures to be valid, transferable by sale, gift, or otherwise, 
and answerable for the holder’s personal debts. A patni tdluk is 
held by the lessee and his heir for a rent Oxed in perpetuity, the 
tenant is called upon to furnish collateral security for tire rent 
and for his conduct generally, and in the event of an arrear 
occurring, the zaminddr can, on application to the Collector, bring 
the taluk to sale; and if the sale does not yield a sufficient amount 
to make good the balance of rent due at the time, the remaining 
properties of the defaulter become answerable. The surplus of 
the sale-proceeds over the balance of rent due and the expenses 
of the sale goes to the ousted Idlukddr. The majority of the patnis 
in llogra district are said to have been given in consequence of 
the zamiudurn being unable to manage their property themselves. 
Their estates are described as having been enenmbered with debts! 
and overrun with jungle. Such was the case with Dihi Beauleab 
in pargand PvatapbSzu, a considerable estate which was nearly a 
waste till given in paint. There are now l/JOG pntni taluks in the 
district, mostly in the north in (lie fiscal divisions of A pail, Khetlal, 
Kbangar, OhStnagar and Saguna. They are, as a rule, small in 
this district, particularly so when given for the purpose of jungle 
clearing. 

Darputni* and Sepatnis are under-tenures created by » 
patnidar, by which he transfers his own rights in the whole or 
part of his taluk. A patni of the second degree is called a 
dar~patni, and a patni of the third degree is called a st.-patni. 
Regulation YIlI of 1819 secures for both these sub-tenures the 
same rights and immunities as attach to patois themselves, in 
so far as concerns the grantor of such under-tenures. The 
present number of dnrpatnis and seputnis in the district is 175 
and 24 respectively. 

Jjdrd is the common name for a fanning lease held by a pro¬ 
fessed middleman from the original landholder- The ij&r&da r 
manages the estate fanned out to him, at his ov/n risk, and is 
remunerated by a fixed percentage on the rent he collects. The 
percentage is either paid by the rdiyal over and above his proper 
rent or is deducted from the gross rent due to the landlord. The 
percentage in Hogra varies from one anna seven pies to two 
annas per rupee. The number of yards shown in the latest Road 
Cess returns is 215. In 1874, the zamiw.ldrs returned 171 ijd.rds. 
The following descriptions of ijdrds are found ;— 
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When the farm is for a term of years and is granted on 
the receipt of an advance from the lessee, it is called a zarpeshgi 
ijard, from zar (gold) and peshgi (advance). When the ijdrcb 
or farm is given as a security for the repayment of a definite sum 
of money, borrowed upon the usufruct of the land, the lease is 
called ijdrd ddisudi. It is in fact a mortgage with possession. 

Rasadi I jam is a temporary lease held at a rent, increasing from 
year to year according to the terms agreed upon. This kind of 
ijdrd is granted generally for the reclamation of waste lands and is 
found in large number in tlidnd Panchblbi. The number of such 
tenures, returned by the zamindars in 1901, was 100. A rnaurusi 
or mukarrari ijdrcb is a farm granted with hereditary title to the 
holder, at a rent fixed in perpetuity according to the terms of a 
written engagement. In practice it is hard to distinguish it 
from a maurusi jot, but it may be said to be characterised by 
always being founded on written contract, and on being usually 
granted on payment of a nazar, or premium, by the grantee. 

This kind of tenure is found in pargands Khatta, .lahSngirpur, 
Kaligaon, Barbakpur, and Apail. 'The zamindars in 1874 
returned 37 of these tenures, but only 16 were returned at the 
Kevaluation which commenced in 1901. 

Dar-lj&rd is an under-tenure of the second degree created by 
an Ijdrdddr, conveying the same rights which he himself holds. 

This form of tenure is most common in the west of the district. 

Jot Pradhdni, as distinguished from s araswati jut , which Jot 
means a holding of a rdiyat, is a tenure, which originated at the Rradhani. 
time when the whole body of the villagers leased the land of the 
village from the zamindar through the pradhdn or headman. It is 
usually assessed at a rate which is lower than that of the ordinary 
rdiyuts, and is granted as a reward for services. The holders of 
such jots are generally allowed as a favour to pay their rent at 
the head office of the landlord instead of to the village rent 
collectors. 

Intimrdri juts are really permanent tenures and are similar Istimrari 
to mukarrari jots, those granted by Government being usually j Jta - 
specified by this name. In 1860, thirteen of these tenures were 
granted in mahdl ChawalpSra for the excavation of tanks. The 
largest istimrdri jut in the district was the. property of Mr. 

Pay ter, who was the farmer of the Government estates in the 
police division of Panchblbi. Seventy-seven such jots were 
returned by the zamindars in 1901. 

Rdiyats holdings are commonly known in this district Raiyati 
simply as jots and sometimes as sarnswari jots to distinguish holdings, 
them from jot pradhdni. But although the holding of a iciiyat 
is called a jot, yet as is the case in Kangpur, a fairly large 
number of jotddrs are really tenure-holders, and their jots, which 
sometimes comprise more than a thousand biyhds, are really 
tenures and not raiyati holdings. The total number of jots returned 
by the zamindars at the last Kevaluation was 3,238, but it is 
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impossible to say how many of these are tenures and how many 
are r&iyati holdings. The zamrnddrs also returned 55 dar jots, 

The rent of a raiynti bolding is generally paid in cash, but 
when a r&iyat pays in kind, he is called a bhdqddr or bhdgjotddr. 

Jots with or without occupancy rights under the Tenancy 
Act are transferable only where there is a custom or usage to that 
effect. In this district, it iB said, there is no such recognised 
custom, at least it is a controversial point, the zamindar saying 
that there is no such custom or usage, while the rdiyats contend 
that there is j but, as a matter of fact, transfers by sale, gift, etc., of 
these jots are too numerous to be overlooked. In such cases the 
consent of the zamindar is not obtained by the payment of a 
nazar before the transfer is effected, but after the transfer, the 
transferee generally pays nazar, registers his name, and secures 
rent-receipts in his own name from the zamlndari office. The 
zamindar does not directly recognise the right of transfer, but 
takes an istdfd (surrender) from the last tenant and makes out 
a fresh lease in the name of the purchaser. 

When the right of transfer has been specifically granted by 
the landlord and the holding is held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
it is called a maurusi or mukarrari jot. The holders of such 
tenancies are, in the Tenancy Act, known as “ rdiynts at fixed 
rent or fixed rate of rent.” These jots are heritable as well as 
transferable. Six hundred and seventeen mvlcarrari jots and 36 
dar-mvbarrari jots were returned in 1901. But these are not all 
raiyati holdings and include a certain number of tenures also. 

Korfd jot is the common appellation in the district of the 
holding of an under-rdiyal, whether paying rent in cash or in 
kind. They are held under the rdiynts . When the under -raiyat 
pays his rent' in cash his holding is called a ‘ dar-jul,’ as distin¬ 
guished from that of a bhdgiddr, who pays rent in kind. 

The second great class of land tenures found in Bogril 
district comprises the revenue-free estates and rent-free tenures. 
Lakhiraj (an Arabic term meaning “without revenue”) is the 
common, name of all tenures which, being estates-in-chief, are 
free from payment of the sadr jama, or Government revenue; or 
being subordinate tenures, pay no rent to their parent estate. 
The oldest tenures in Bogra of this description are of Musalm5n 
creation, some dating as far back as four centuries. The Hindu 
takhirdjs are not older than the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and were created principally by R3j3 RSm Jiban and 
Rani Bhawani of Nator, and by Raja Ramnath of Dinajpur. A 
few of the Muhammadan rent-free tenures were granted directly 
by the emperor of Delhi, but the great majority by the Naw8b 
Nazim of Murshidabad, and by his lieutenants at Dacca and 
Ghor3ghat. Many of the smaller grants were made by the 
zaminddrs and by the inferior MusalmSo officers, on the pretext of 
assisting religion and its devotees, but often by fraud or collusion 
to benefit themselves. When the English obtained the Diwini 
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they undertook to respect akhirdj grants, and accordingly 
exempted them from land revenue. Advantage was taken of 
this regard for native customs to make an attempt to extend 
and multiply these tenures, with the effect of defrauding the 
Government. No measures were, however, taken for stopping this 
state of things till 1793. But by Regulation XIX of that year, 
only such of the hukumi grants, or those made by zamlndars, were 
declared to be valid as had been made before the 12th August 1765, 
the date of the Company’s accession to the DiwSni, provided also 
that the grantees had obtained possession previous to that date. 
At the same time all grants made after that date, but before 
1790, which had not been conferred by Government or by some 
officer empowered to do so, were declared invalid, unless they 
concerned lands not exceeding ten bicjlide , or three and one- 
third acres, granted and appropriated bond fide for religious 
purposes. Regulation XXXVII of 1793 enacted nearly similar 
provisions in the case of bddehdhi, or Imperial grants. Those 
made before the 12th August 1765, if the grantees were in 
actual possession before that date, and no subsequent resump¬ 
tion was effected by competent authority, were declared valid. 
All ldkhirdj lands, which were exempted from payment of 
revenue under the provisions of the above-mentioned Regula¬ 
tions, are called bahdli (established) ldkhirdj , to distinguish 
them from those resumed or bdzyd/ti ldkhirdj , which thereby 
became revenue-paying. The number of revenue-free estates 
in the district is thirty-nine. 

Deboltar lands are those rent-free grants, whose proceeds 
are applied to defraying the expenses of Hindu idols and 
temples. When a debottar is dedicated to Vishnu it is called 
Viahnutlar, Vishnubritti, etc.; and when Siva is the god to 
whom the grant appertains, it is called Sivoltar. These lands 
are indivisible and cannot be alienated, except for the benefit 
of the idols; but temporary leases of them, extending during 
the life of the eebdit or mu him t, the manager and superintendent 
of the establishment, who is often the grantor, or his heir, may 
be given for the benefit of the idol, or for the repairs, etc., of the 
temples. The number of debuttur tenures in Bogra district in 
1874 appears to have been 1,707, but only 305 were returned 
in 1901. Out of these 35 were returned as Sivoltar. The most 
important deboltar in this district consists of the land attached 
to the Bhawani ThakurSui in Bliawanipur, a description of which 
will be found elsewhere. Of the large grants of land made to this 
goddess by Rani Bhawani of Nator, a considerable portion was 
resumed by Government in 1838, and settled at half rates with 
the Nator Raja, in whom is vested the hereditary office of eebdit. 

Brahmoitar lands are estates granted rent-free exclusively 
for the support of Brahmans. This species is one of the most 
numerous ldkhirdj tenures in the Bogra district, 3,604 of such 
tenures being returned in 1874, though only 903 were returned 
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in 1901. Vaishnahottar is land granted rent-free for the 
support of Viahnub devotees. Six such tenures were returned in 
1901. Saaiiyaxotturs were granted for the support of Manvyasia 
or religious ascetics. Bniayottarx were grants to Hindu physi¬ 
cians. Mahattr&ns were grants to Kayastbas of respectability. 
Jihdtoltnr were grants to Bbats or hards. 

Firpal lands were granted rent-free strictly for the per¬ 
formance of religious rites at the tombs of pirn, ghdzis and 
aidiyas, that is, saints and other holy men of the Muham¬ 
madan faith. Lands assigned for the maintenance of mosques 
are, however, very frequently classed as pirpal. They are 
transferable, and liable for debts incurred for objects similar 
to those for which they were originally granted. The most 
remarkable is that at Mahasthan, which measures some 650 
acres. The large majority of these tenures are found in the 
west and north-west of the district. In 1874, the zamind&rs 
returned 2,726 such tenures; but in 1901 they were shown 
to be 1,086 in number. Aimas in Bogra district are invari¬ 
ably tenures held reut-free by learned or pious MusalmSns, 
or for religious or charitable uses connected with Muham¬ 
madanism. They existed long before the English accession to 
the DiwSni, and were recognised by the British Government, 
as heritable and transferable on the same terms as other lakhiraj 
holdings. Eighty-four aimas were returned in 1901. 

Wakf (tied up) is the term applied to grants of land appro¬ 
priated to Muhammadan charitable or pious uses. They are 
not liable for the debts of the grantor, whose rights cease as 
soon as the act of endowment is completed They are not 
alienable, though temporarily transferable, in the same manner 
as Hindu debottar lands for the benefit of the endowment. A 
tenure of this kind is always managed by the mutavi&li or super¬ 
intendent, whose interests in it may be for liis individual life 
or hereditary. The number of tenures of the kind is not given 
in any record or return, but they are said to be numerous. The 
largest is the Murail trust estate. 

Madad-Mdsh is land granted rent-free for the support of 
learned or pious Muhammadans. It is hereditary, transfer¬ 
able, and liable for the debts of the grantee. Only 14 such 
tenures have been returned in 1901. 

Bhogottar is the general appellation for lands granted rent- 
free in perpetuity for the enjoyment of the, profits thereof, as the 
name expresses. Tenures given as rewards, for which there is 
no specific name, are so called. They are transferable, and 
liable for the debts of the grantee. The zaminddrs have shown 
318 such tenures in 1901. 

Service- Another class of rent-free tenures in Bogra consists of lands 

tenures. granted rent-free as remuneration for personal service performed 
by the grantee. No military rent-free tenures exist in Bogr8 
district, and no kind of service-tenure is mentioned in the 
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records of the district offices. The zamindars in 1874 returned 
3,551 such tenures, most of which were apparently rdiyati hold¬ 
ings. These were granted to and held by purohits or priests for 
the performance of Hindu religious rites j by behdrn s or palan¬ 
quin-carriers ; by dhobds or washermen ; by ndpita or barbers, 
for assisting at weddings and other ceremonies; by kum&rs or 
potters, for supplying earthen vessels to the temples; and by 
pdiks, gumnshtda and tahallddrs for assisting in collecting rent. 

No service land is held in this district by chntikiddrs or village 
watchmen. Few service-tenures are now granted; on the con¬ 
trary, many old grants are resumed on the ground that the 
service stipulated for is no longer required or performed, and 
are leased out to the original holders or to new tenants. All 
these tenures are known by the common name of chakrdn, 
derived from the Persian word ch&Jcar, meaning a servant. 

The Jaipur Government estates lie between the parallels of Government 
24° 59' and 25° 13' north latitude, and between 88° 59' and estates 
89° 10' east longitude, in the north-western portion of BogrS ^^J alp ur^ 
district, bordering on the districts of DinSjpur and Rajshahi. e8tates m<1 
They comprise lands in 153 villages, mostly in the jurisdiction 
of Panchhibi th&na. Little or nothing was known of them 
before their purchase by Government more than half a century 
ago, but the existence of a great many old tanks, the ruins of 
many Hindu temples and Muhammadan mosques amidst dense 
jungles, the presence of fruit trees, etc., show that this place was 
once prosperous and well populated. 

It was between the years 1828 and 1837 that these estates 
were purchased by Government. According to the last Gazetteer, 
the estates escheated to Government, from the inability of the 
former proprietors to pay the revenue, a fact which, according to 
Mr, Russell (a former Collector in 1854) was due to the high rates 
at which the estates were originally assessed. When put up to 
sale, they found no bidders and were bought in by Government 
at a nominal valuation. It also appears that at that time the 
population of this part of the district was most scanty, on 
account of its extreme unhealthiness, and a large portion of the 
area was uncultivated. “ In localities such as these,” runs the 
account, “ cultivation is earned on under many difficulties and 
disadvantages. Jungle grows up rapidly in the puli soil and 
pigs and other animals commit great depredations.” The coun¬ 
try, however, presents a different spectacle now. The Northern 
Bengal State Railway runs within a couple of miles of Khanjan- 
pur, the seat of the Manager’s office, and a broad metalled road 
connects it with Jaipur Hat railway station. Schools, dispen¬ 
saries and other public buildings have sprung up and mark the 
progress of civilisation in these parts. Jungle is being fast cut 
down and large tracts of country have been brought under the 
plough within recent years, and the rdiyats are amongst the most 
contented and prosperous in the whole of the district. 

S 
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The estates were originally within the jurisdiction of the 
DinSjpur district, but were transferred to Bogra shortly after their 
purchase by Government. Some have very recently been 
transferred to the Naogaon subdivision of the Raj.sb5hi district. 
For a short time after their purchase, the rents were realised 
directly by the Collector. In the course of 1837 and 1838, 
however, the estates were (with the exception of Dharanji which 
was let to another farmer) let in farm to an indigo-planter, Mr. 
.T. W. Payter, for a period of ten years. Lot Dharanji was also 
later on, in 1841, let to him. The lease was renewed from 
time to time with Mr. Payter and his nephew, Mr. G. R. Payter, 
up to 1878, when the estates were taken under Ichds management. 
When Government took the estates under direct management, 
the total rental amounted to Rs. 38,358. During 1893-94 when 
a survey and settlement was undertaken under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act the demand was Its. 39,872. During the years 
1894-95, 1895-90 and L89G-97 the demand was stationary, as the 
settlement proceedings were then progressing. In 1897-98, after 
the completion of the operation, the rental was enhanced to 
Rs. 51,008. The total rental for the year 1907-08 was Rs. 59,978. 
The increase in recent years is due to the settlement of waste 
lands. 

The management of the estates is conducted by a special 
agency under a Manager who is at present (1908) a Deputy-Collec¬ 
tor. The establishment of the. Manager, which includes a Kanungo 
and a Market Inspector, cost Rs. 181 per month, during 1907-08. 
The rent is collected in the villages by patwdris, who are 
remunerated by a commission of 3 per cent,, on their collec¬ 
tions. There are 43 village mandate, whose duties are to help 
the patwdris in the collection of rent, preserve the boundary 
pillars, look after the klifts mahdl trees, and report to the Manager 
any matter of unusual occurrence taking place in their respective 
circles. These mandate are jointly given a commission of 
annas 8 per cent, on the total amount collected by the patwdris, 
A certain sum, suited to the requirements of the estate, is 
annually spent in carrying out works of improvement in the estate. 
Rs. 8,267 for management, Rs. -L500 for works of improve¬ 
ment, and Rs. 1,713 for the management of Government markets, 
were sanctioned by tlie Board of Revenue in 1907-08. The 
grant for improvement was spent in carrying out experiments in 
connection with introduction of better varieties of sugar-cane ; 
in sanitary works, such as the sinking of masonry wells and 
clearing of old tanks; and in miscellaneous improvements, such 
as the construction of buildings for schools, and the metalling 
of the Jaipur road. 

There were 17 Pdthshdlds (Primary and Upper Primary 
schools) in 1907-08 in the estate, against 15 in the previous 
year, the total number of boys being 621. There is also a 
Middle English school at Khanjanpur, a Middle Vernacular schooj 
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at JamSlganj, and a Madrasa at Bhadsa. A new building has 
recently been constructed for the Khanjanpur school, and the 
number on the roll of the school was 88 on June 30tli, 1908. It 
is in contemplation to convert the Middle Vernacular school at 
Jamalganj into a Middle English school, and with that object a 
qualified Head-master has been appointed. The Madrasa, has 
66 boys on the roll. The annual grant-in-aid to the Primary 
schools from the one per cent, grant for education was Rs. 606 
during 1907-08. 

The revenue roll contains 704 permanently-settled revenue- Land 
paying estates {zamvnddri and taluk), and 39 revenue-free estates Revenue 
not liable to the payment of Government revenue. In the year Oration, 
ending 31st March 1908, the permanently-settled area of the Present 
district was shown to be 841,527 acres and the temporarily-settled rev ’enue roll 
area to be 28,233 acres. The temporarily-settled area consisted incidence of 
of the Jaipur Government estates. The total revenue payable Land 
by the permanently-settled area came to Rs. 4,33,881 and there- Revenue, 
fore the incidence of land revenue per acre within this area was 
8 annas 3 pies per acr,e. The land revenue (rent) payable by 
the temporarily-settled area was Rs. 59,978 and therefore the 
incidence was Rs. 2-8-1 per acre. The revenue from miscellane¬ 
ous sources amounted to Rs. 1,858, the total land revenue from 
all sources amounting to Rs. 4,95,717. The incidence of land 
revenue per head of population has been shown to be 9 annas 3 
pies. But as has been stated above, t he figure representing land 
revenue for the temporarily-settled area is really rent; while on 
the other hand, there, are 4,251 acres of unassessed revenue-free 
land in the district of which the population could not be separ¬ 
ately ascertained. 

As the major portion of the district is permanently assessed, Growth of 
the only source of increase of land revenue are the temporarily- laud revenue, 
settled Government estates. As we have seen the total rental of 
these estates rose from Rs. 39,872 in 1893-94 to Rs. 59,978 in 
1907-08. 

The Government revenue of the permanently-settled estates Realisation of 
is realised under Act XI of 1 859 annually in four Icitta, viz., Government 
June, September, January and March. If any proprietor fails revnnue ‘ 
to pay up the revenue of the kist by the sunset of the latest date 
of payment, the arrears due are realised by the sale of the pro¬ 
perty in default. The original severity of the rule has, however, 
been gradually modified, and the need for its exercise has gradu¬ 
ally decreased as the incidence of assessment lias become lighter. 

Thus during the year 1907-08, though 39 became liable to 
sale for failure to pay the revenue in time, no estate was 
actually sold, as the proprietors paid up on receipt, of a warning 
notice. In the case of the Government estates, the property of 
defaulting rdiyats, who fail to pay rent in time, may be attached 
and sold under the provisions of the Certificate Act. In 1907-08, 

70 certificates were issued against defaulters, but no holdings 
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were actually sold. During 1907-08 the rate of collection of the 
total revenue demand of the district reached 99'65 per cent. 

The only large estates in the district, which have been 
brought under survey and settlement, are the Jaipur Government 
estates. At the settlement concluded in 1897-98, the area 
assessed to rent was found to be 22,223 acres, and the assessment 
was Ks. 51,068. The average rent per acre came to Rs. 2-4-9, 
and the rates varied from annas 12 to Rs. 4-8-0 per acre for low 
lands, and from annas 12 to Rs. 3-12-0 for high lands. The rates 
payable by under-rn iyats were, however, much higher. The sur¬ 
vey cost 5 annas, and the settlement 13 annas per acre. The total 
expenditure came to Rs. 47,461-11-4, of which Rs. 39,396-3-4 
was borne by Government, and Rs. 6,728 by private zamindars, 
the remainder Rs. 1,337-8-0 being covered by court-fees and 
miscellaneous receipts. 

The Murail wakf estate, a petty estate with an area of 270 
acres held by 430 tenants, is the only other one in which a settle¬ 
ment of rent has been made. This was undertaken at the request 
of the manager, and resulted in an increase of the rental from 
Rs. 624-3-2 to Rs. 858-13-3. 

The relations between the landlords and their tenants are 
generally peaceful and satisfactory, though the majority of the 
landlords are Hindus and the tenants are mostly Muhammadans. 
In a very few cases the relations have become strained owing to 
attempts on the part of the zamind&rs to enhance rent. Recently, 
in one case, a zamlndar failing to enhance rents amicably has 
applied for a survey and record of rights under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. The figures supplied by the civil court for the 
years 1903 to 1907 show a slight tendency to increase in the 
numbers of suits for arrears of rent, but the largest number in 
any one year was 3,001, and the total number of suits for eject¬ 
ment during the five years was oDly 190, and of suits for 
enhancement of rent only 11. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


General Administration. 

The district of Bogri is of recent formation, as compared 
with the great districts by which it is surrounded, dating only 
from the year 1821. It was found necessary at that time to 
provide additional facilities for the administration of criminal 
justice in the outlying eastern police divisions of Dinajpur, Rang- 
pur, and KSjshahi, which had gained notoriety for ddkditi or 
gang-robbery, and other crimes of violence. “ It was to protect 
the people from the grinding tyranny of dakaits and zamrnddrs," 
says the Bagurar Sketihdsh, “ that the district was created.” The 
state of this part of the country in the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century is graphically described by Mr. E. Stracliey, 3rd 
Judge of Circuit) in letters addressed by him in 1808 to the 
Nizamat Addlat - at MurshidSbad, from which the following 
extracts are made:— 

“Thatdacoity is very prevalent in RSjshahi (to which the 
major portion of the district then belonged) has been often stated, 
but if its vast extent were known, if the scenes of horror, the 
murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which are con¬ 
tinually perpetrated here, were properly represented to Govern¬ 
ment, I am confident that some measures would be adopted to 
remedy the evil; certainly there is not an individual belonging 
to the Government who does not anxiously wish to save the 
people from robbery and massacre, yet the situation of the people 
is not sufficiently attended to. It cannot be denied that, in point 
of fact, there is no protection for persons or property ; and that 
the present wretched, mechanical, inefficient system of police is 
a mere mockery.” 

“ The dacoits know much better than we how to preserve 
their power ; they have, with great success, established a respect 
for their order, by speedy, certain, and severe punishments, and 
by judicious arrangements for removing obstacles, and for facili¬ 
tating the execution of their wishes.” 

The learned Judge then goes on to say: “ On my way through 
the northern part of this zila. I had some conversation with a 
zamlnddr and a police daroga, who have distinguished them¬ 
selves by their exertions to apprehend dacoits. I exhorted them 
to use every effort for the seizure of Pundita and Kartica, two 
notorious sirdars, whose gangs have long infested that part of the 
country. They told me that it was impossible to get any infor¬ 
mation about the great dacoits; that the houses of all the 
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principal inhabitants were open to them; yet, that nobody dared 
mention their names, for fear of being murdered. Tire darogd 
told me that orders issued by the police were immediately 
communicated to Pundita. They attributed the success of the 
dacoits to the same cause, that everybody else does; namely, the 
protection given them by the zamtnddrs and police officers, and 
other people of power and influence in the country. Everything 
I hear and see, and read on this subject, serves to convince me 
of the truth of this statement.” 

“ The principal persons, who have lands or farms in the 
northern parts of this district, where there are most dacoits, are 
the Foujdari sarislitadavs ; Enoopinder NSrain, and the peslikar 
Ruheem Oodeen, Kishen Sindial, a dewanny mohrir, andDoineen 
Geer Goseyn and Auoop Moonshee, who hold no offices under 
government.” 

“ Most of the police ddroga seem to he under the 
influence of Ruheem Oodeen ; Anoop Moonshee and Domeen Geer 
-accuse each other of harbouring dacoits, and there is every reason 
to believe they are both guilty ; for a great many notorious dacoits, 
and harbourers of dacoits, live on their estates, as well on Ruheem 
Oodeen’s, and Unoopinder Nar&in’s, and Kishen Simlial’s, although 
it is not easy to apprehend them ; or if they are apprehended, to 
convict them.” * 

In bis next letter, he also encloses some “ A rzeen of the ddrogci 
of Sherpore,” which, though a century' old, read very much like 
police reports of the present day. In one, dated 11th Falgoon, 
“ The ddroga gives an account of his expedition to apprehend a 
number of dacoits ; and of his appreheuding Jeetoo, and others.” 
“The ddroga speaks of the neglect and connivance of the zamln- 
dar, and of the neighbouring ddroga , and mentions the haunts of 
the dacoits.” In his diary of the 20th Jeyt, “ the ddroga complains 
of the dreadful consequences of the release of notorious dacoits, who, 
for want of evidence, had been acquitted by the Court of Circuit.”f 

As the country was at this time infested by dilkailtt, some of 
whom had earned a wide-spread notoriety, a short digression here 
about them will not be out ol place. The most notorious drlkdii of 
these parts was one Majnu Fakir, who with his gang spread havoc 
and ruin in this part of the province, during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, during the rule of the Nawabs of Murshida- 
bad. According to the Shetihdsh his head-quarters were at Mad- 
arganj near Gohail. He is reported to have been so daring as to 
have often looted the khdjdnd (revenue) of the Nawabs. A contem¬ 
porary poet, named Panchanan Das, described him to be as 
terrible ns tho god Jama, (death). According to the same 
authority, he used to go about very smartly dressed and with a 

* Page 587, Appendix to Fifth Report of the -Select Committee on tile 
Affairs of the Past India Company. 

t Page 502, Appendix to Fifth Report from the Select Committee on tile 
Affairs of tile East India Company. 
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following of banner-bearers. His favourite mode of proceedings 
was to set fire to a village in the middle of the day, and then 
plunder it. His followers were armed with fire-arms, which they 
freely used. It is said that the ancestors of the present R5j3 of 
(jouripur had to leave KoraibUri, their original home, on account 
of the depredations of this ddlcdit■ The manner of the downfall of 
this man is interesting, as showing the state of the country at the 
time when the English began to govern it. In 1777, a body of 
Nagels, a caste of up-country religious fanatics, to the number of 
two hundred, came to this district, from the north-west, with what 
object cannot be determined. In the Punjab they were noted marau¬ 
ders. The people say they were specially commissioned by Provi¬ 
dence to destroy the pest of ddkditi. They are said to have been 
well mounted on large horses, and to have been armed with long 
swords. They and the followers of Majnu Fakir met in battle at 
daybreak, and fought till noon, when only the infant son of the 
lender of the robber gang survived on the side of the ddkdila 
The swords of the Nagas are described as lopping off the heads 
of the robbers with as much ease as if they were cutting the 
stalks of plantain trees- A nvlhth near the scene of the encounter 
is still known as the FakirkatA khdl, and is about a couple of 
miles from the modern village of ChSmpapur. The NSgSs do 
not seem to have stayed for plunder, and at once proceeded south¬ 
ward and then eastward to Mymensingli and GoalparS. In the 
latter place they had a fight with some semi-Portuguese settlers, 
and were then lost sight of. Majnu’s son, CherUg Ali Fakir, kept 
up his father’s profession for some time, till he was carried off 
by fever. The country enjoyed a short respite after his death, 
but soon the depredations of Pandit Shah made that bandit’s 
name a terror throughout these parts. He and his gang lived at 
MajirS, a village on the road-side midway between Bogra and Sher- 
pur, which must have once been a place of much importance, judg¬ 
ing by the great number of bricks lying about, and the almost 
innumerable tanks which are still to be found there. An altar 
of the goddess Kali is still pointed out as the place where the 
dakaita offered human sacrifices. Another rendezvous- of his was 
at Gohail, a few miles north-west of Sherpur, He first came into 
notice about 1800, and for ten or twelve years plundered where 
and as he pleased. Mr. Strachey has thus described the doings of 
this ddlcdit and his associates :—“Punditaand Kartica have long 
been the scourge of the northern part of this district. The extent 
and boldness of their depredations; the many murders, burning 
and other cruelties which they commit; their discipline and sec¬ 
recy, and the terror which they have established, are well-known. 
Their subordinate airddrs are also well-known, and several of them 
have been apprehended. Jliapra, Bheeka, Sookta, Jeeto, Phuttoo, 
and a few others of inferior importance, are now uuder trial. I 
think it is pretty certain that the three first have been principals, 
in at least 10 or 12 deliberate murders; the two others may not 
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have committed, quite so many perhaps. As to the persons who 
have been burnt by them and their gangs, so as to survive but a 
short time, they may be hundreds. ” In 1812, Asad Jamft 
Chaudhuri, the zmninddr of pat yawl Silbarsa, secured Pundita 
and sent him for trial to the Magistrate of RajshShi, who sen¬ 
tenced him to transportation for life. 

In addition to the pressing need of introducing some sort 
of order into this troubled part of the country, it appears 
that the operations of numerous Europeans, who had settled 
along the rivers in the east of the district as indigo and 
silk planters, also required supervision. With these objects, 
the thdnds or police divisions of Lalb3z5r, Khetlal, and Badal- 
gSchhi were taken from DinUjpur; Govindaganj and I)iw3nganj 
from Rangpur; and BogvS, Adamdighi, and Naokhila from 
Riijshahi. These were all united in 1821 to form the new zil& or 
district of Bogra, the criminal jurisdiction within which 
was vested in a new official, called the Joint-Magistrate of 
Bogra. In 1832, Bogra became a revenue-receiving centre for 
about half the area of its magisterial jurisdiction, and the 
duties of a Deputy-Collector were added to those of the Joint- 
Magistrate, In September 1839, the new district received a 
further accession to its size by the transfer of the police division 
of Raiganj from Rajshahi. In 1859, the Joint-Magistracy and 
Deputy-Collectorate was raised to the grade of a Magistracy and 
Collectorate, and Bogra was thus finally and definitely constituted 
an independent district* 

Though the first Magistrate-Collector was not appointed till 
1859, peace and order had been established before that time. 
According to the Sketihdsh, the administrations of Perry Wood¬ 
cock (1831), Thomas Tilby (1832) and George Yule (1839), 
and specially of the last, were conspicuous for the suppression of 
ddkd.ilies and the strict administration of justice. But apparently 
the suppression of ddkdits continued to demand the attention of 
the authorities for some time to come, for we find during the 
time of Mr. J. Jackson (1857), Bahu Madhab Chandra Maitra 
was appointed special Police Inspector, and he succeeded, says 
the Sketihdsh , in bringing to justice the few dakaits, who had 
escaped the vigilance and iron rule of Mr. G. Yule, who had 
practically cleared the district of these baneful pests. 

The anomalous condition of the revenue jurisdiction early 
began to draw attention. Many estates in the east of Bogra, on 
the banks of the Brahmaputra, paid their revenue into Rampur 
BoSlia, the civil station of Kajshaki, eighty miles away to the 
west on the banks of the Ganges ; whilst others, situated only 
twelve miles south from the Bogra head-quarters, were required to 
pay their revenue into the Mymensingli treasury, nearly as many 
miles to the east on the other side of the former river. The cause 
of these manifest anomalies is to be found in the gradual charac¬ 
ter of the process, by which Bogra has grown to independence. 
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When a Deputy-Collector was first appointed to the district, it 
was decided by the Board of Revenue that he should only collect 
the revenue of such estates as lay entirely within his magisterial 
jurisdiction ; while the owners of all estates, which were only 
partially affected by the change, were allowed the option of 
paying their entire revenue to their old Collectorates. In all 
other respects, the fiscal authority of the Deputy-Collector was 
made co-extensive with that which he had before exercised as 
Joint-Magistrate. It would seem that the choice thus permitted 
to the zumindara was made use of inconsiderately, for in subse¬ 
quent years they began to petition that their estates might be 
altogether assigned to BogrS. Disputes, also, continually arose 
with regard to the proper venue in revenue and rent suits. 

The local officers, in repeated letters, pressed the case upon j, fe 
the attention of the Government; and on the fith November 1850, adjustment 
the Deputy-Governor of Bengal sanctioned the transfer to BogrS 
from the Collectoratesof Kangpur, DinSjpur, PSbnJ, Mymensingh, 
and Ksjshahi, of 549 estates paying a total revenue of Ks. 87,054. 

Before this time, only 287 estates were borne on the BogrS 
revenue roll, with, however, the comparatively large rental of about 
two lakhs of rupees. Useful though this measure was in the way 
of making the criminal and revenue jurisdictions coincide, it was 
anything but complete. There were still a number of estates 
lying altogether within the magisterial limits of Bogra, paying 
a revenue of Ks. 22,(138, which the proprietors wished to continue 
to pay into other treasuries. The principle followed in their 
case was in accordance with the opinion of Mr Ricketts of the 
Revenue Board stated in the following minute :—“ I would not 
abrogate the option hitherto followed, especially as it is more 
convenient that the money should be paid at Kajshahi and may 
lie at some of the other treasuries; but the tnuzi (revenue) 
accounts should be kept at BogrS, and the estates should be 
regarded in every respect as portions of that district; and 
should the proprietors at any future period desire to pay at 
Rogr3, they should be allowed to do so without any further 
reference. Intimation of payments made should be sent weekly 
from each of the five treasuries to Bogra, to be credited 
in the treasury and tavizi accounts, and under the same date 
debited as a remittance to the treasury into which they were 
actually paid.” In after years many of these estates began 
to pay directly into the Bogr5 treasury ; but this was a matter 
of far less consequence than the declaration that they were to be 
regarded in every respect as portions of BogrS district. 

About 1860 the area of Bogra district was at its largest. Subsequent 
The subsequent history of the changes of jurisdiction narrates £j l l ' ( f t,gea ’? 
its gradual contraction, by the transfer of various police circles 
and villages to the neighbouring districts. Soon after 1850 the 
greatly increased size attained by the rivers Jamuna aud DJokoba, 
in consequence of changes in the course of the Brahmaputra 
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drew attention to the difficulty of exercising proper criminal 
supervision over those parts of Bogra district on the eastern 
bank of these rivers. Mr, Mills, a Judge of the Sadr Divjdni Addlat 
(the then High Court), was deputed to make a local inquiry in 
the end of 1853; and by orders of the Government of India in 
the Home Department of the 12th January 1855, the JarnunS 
and Daokoba were made the eastern boundary of the district. 
In 1861, some alterations were made in the south of the district, 
and several villages transferred, on the suggestion of the Bound¬ 
ary Commissioner, to Eajshahi, in order to make the petty 
river BhadayS the boundary in that direction. On the 16th 
March 1868, the police centre of LalbSzar was removed to PSnch- 
bibi, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the former village. 
About the same time, that is, on the 20th March, the police 
centre of NaokhilS was abandoned for the village of ShariSkandi, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining water at NaokhilS, owing 
to the silting up of the Msnash river, on which it was situated. 
In 1869 there were further modifications made in the southern 
boundary, particularly towards tlie south-east, in order to make 
the Iohhamati river the boundary between the Itaiganj police 
division and Pabna district. The orders directing these changes 
were made by notification of the 4th October of that year. But 
Bogra district suffered its greatest reduction in 1871, when, by 
a notification of the 12th August, the police division of Govinda* 
ganj in the north was transferred to Rangpur, and the police 
division of Kaiganj in the south to Pabna. The orders with 
regard to Govindaganj were not carried out in their entirety, and 
it was found necessary to re-transfer 160 villages from that police 
division, 102 of which were attached to ShariSkSndi, 9 to BogrS, 
and 49 to Sibganj thdna. In tlie Gazette of the 11th September 
1872, the transfer was also notified of 39 villages from Mymen- 
singh to Bogr5, which were attached to police division ShariS- 
kandi- About two years previously the than a of Sibganj had 
been, for financial reasons, reduced to an outpost of thana, Bogra. 
The accession of 58 new villages to the latter was considered 
to make its area excessive, and Sibganj was re-erected into an 
independent police division. In 1868 the fiscal jurisdiction was 
again made the subject of inquiry, in order to bring it into 
coincidence with the magisterial boundaries, but interchanges 
took place only between Bogra and Mymensingh and between 
Bogra and Pabna. The village transfers in this instance were 
atteuded with confusion, owing to the circumstance that at the 
same time a transfer of 275 villages from Mymensingh to Pabna 
was being effected. Of these, 90 had been transferred to Bogra 
in 1869. In 1874 these villages were removed from the BogrS 
list to that of Pabna. The fundamental cause, which gave 
rise to so much perplexity, was connected with the fact that 
“ large portions of the district of Bogra were surveyed with the 
neighbouring districts of Mymensingh, Dinajpur, and EajshJhi; 
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Had the survey papers were deposited in the Collectoratea of those 
districts, the reason being that the portions in question consisted 
of estates which paid their revenue into those Colleetorates.” The 
confusion was so great that it was impossible to trust the mau&d- 
w&r, mahcMwar, and de^dblbandi or village and estate registers. 

An attempt was made in 1875 to ascertain the amount of revenue 
paid into other treasuries by estates situated in BogrS; but the 
Collectors of the surrounding districts were unable to give 
accurate information, and all declared that it was most difficult, 
if not impossible, to do so. 

In September 1872, 39 villages were transferred from Mymen- 
singli to BogrSL Interchanges of villages tools place between 
Bogr3 and Mymensingh, and between BogrS and PabnS up to the 
year 1880 A.D. By a Government notification of 1896, published 
in December, almost the whole of the police division of Badal- 
gichhi and a small portion of Adamdighi, i.e., all the villages 
which were entirely on the west of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway were transferred to Kajshahi, so as to place the whole 
of the (/(in/O'-produoing tract under the Collector of that district. 

The administration of the district is in charge of the Magis- Admlnistra- 
trate-Collector under the Commissioner of the Rajs hah i Division. amUtafh 26 
He is assisted by a staff of four Deputy-Collectors, who have also 
magisterial powers, and of ono or two Sub-Deputy-Collectors. 

On the judicial side Bogrl is an appurtenance of the district 
of PSbna, and the Judge of that place visits Bogra four times in a 
year, for the disposal of Sessions cases. Criminal and civil appeals 
are heard at Palma, except when the Judge chooses to take them 
up at BogrS during his short visits. Civil suits of the value of 
Rs. 2,000 and over are tried at Pabna, there being only two 
Munsifs at Bogr3. An additional Munsif is occasionally sent 
to relieve congestion. 

The total revenue of the district has been shown in the last Growth of 
Gazetteer to have been £48,431 in 1853-54 and £60,639 revenue ' 
(Rs. 6,06,390) in 1870-71. The revenue of the district gradually 
rose to Rs. 8 18,404 in 1892-93, to Ks. 8,70,945 in 1901-02, and 
to Rs. 9,76,947 in 1906-07 ; thus during the decade ending in 
1901-02 there was an increase of Rs. 52,541 and during the next 
five years a further increase of Rs. I,06,oo2. Of the revenue 
collected in 1906-07 the greater portion (Rs, 4,96,677) was 
derived from Land Revenue. The other main heads of income 
were Stamps (Rs. 2,09,167); Excise (Rs. 1,22,562); Cesses 
(Us. 1,22,135) ; and Income tax (Rs. 22.546). 

The road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at Cesses, 
the maximum rate of one anna in the rupee on the rental. As 
the result of a general valuation, which took effect from the 
beginning of 1902-03, the demand was raised from Rs. 1,01,361 
to Rs. 1,14,408. The number of tenures assessed to cesses was 
10,035. Further additions to the demand amounting to 
Rs, 1,648 were made in 1904-05 and 1905-06, and the current 
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demand for 1906-07 was Ks. 1,16,046, which is more than double 
the cesses realised two decades before. 

The Income Tax Act (Act II of 1886) came into force on the 
1st day of April 1886 on the repeal of the License Tax Act, 
Act II (B,0.) of 1880. Daring the year 1885-86, the license tax 
yielded altogether Ks. 17,160 paid by 845 assessees. But during 
1886-87, the income tax yielded Ks. 23,073 paid by 980 
assessees. The minimum income assessable was at first Rs. 500, 
but was raised toRs. 1,000 in April 1903. The number of asBessees 
and the net collection during 19 j 2-03 was 1,217 and Rs. 31,176 
respectively. - Owing to Act XI of 1903 raising the taxable 
minimum to Rs. 1,000, the number of assessees and the amount 
of tax during 1903-04 fell to 482 and Rs. 22,197 respectively. 
But since, then there has been a steady increase, and in 1906-07 
the assessees numbered 507 and the net collection was Rs. 22,546, 
the incidence of the tax being about 5'06 pies a head. 

Stamps form an important source of revenue. The people are 
generally litigious and use stamps in their ordinary business trans¬ 
actions about money and the transfer of property. During the 
decade ending in 1896-97 the stamp revenue rose from Rs. 97,124 to 
Rs. 1,58,532 ; and during the next decade to Rs. 1,81,203. The 
increase is due chiefly to the growing demand for judicial stampB, 
which brought in Rs. 1,05,704 during the year 1896-97 Bgainst 
Rs. 67,024 in 1887-88 aud Ks. 1,21,903 in 1905-06. The total 
stamp revenue during 1906-07 came to Rs. 2,09,167. The 
increase has presumably been caused by the gradual growth of 
litigation, as the receipts from court-fees and other judicial stamps 
during 1906-07 alone show an increase of Rs 20,481 over those 
for the preceding year. The demand for non-judicial stamps 
during the same periods has not kept pace with that for judicial 
stamps, the receipts being only Rs. 52,828 in 1896-97 against 
Rs. 30,100 in 1887-88 and Rs 59,300 in 1905-06. In the year 
1906-07 the receipts from the non-judicial stamps came to 
Rs. 66,783. The gradual increase is presumably due to the increase 
in the execution in the number of deeds, bonds, leases, etc. 

Tlic excise revenue in the district has been fairly progressive. 
It rose from Us. 50,773 in 1886-87 to Ks. 1,22,562 in 1906-07, 
showing an increase of Rs. 71,789 in the course of 21 years. 

The principal sources of excise revenue are country spirit, 
yanja, and opium. The district was till 1908 under the out-still 
system and country spirit was distilled in licensed ont-stills. 
The revenue from this source rose from Rs. 10,545 in 1886-87 to 
Rs 23,286 in 1895-96, aud again to Rs. 53,916 in 1906 07. 

In this district the principal consumers of out-still liquor are 
the Sanlals, chiefly inhabiting thdna PSnchbibi, and the up-country 
immigrants. The Muhammadans who form the bulk of the 
population do not generally drink spirits. 

The revenue derived from yanja rose from Rs. 19,664 in 
1886 87 to Ks. 22,152 in 1897-98, but the expansion since then has 
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been much more rapid, and in 1906-07 the total revenue from 
gdnjd was Rs. 47,195. The marked increase in the revenue 
from this source has been chiefly due to the increased vigilance 
on the part of the detective staff of the Excise Department, 
which has oheeked the smuggling of rjdnjd from the adjoining 
^cttyrt-producing district of Hajshahi. Also, since the 23rd 
May 1905, the rate of duty on the different kinds of gdnjd has 
been raised from Rs. 6, Rs. 7-4, Rs. 7-8, and Rs. 9 to Rs. 11, and 
this has also contributed to the increase in the receipts. 

From 1886-87 to 1896-97, the revenue from opium was 
fairly steady and was nearly Rs. 20,000. In 1897-98 the consump¬ 
tion fell off considerably, resulting in the reduction of the receipts 
to Rs. 16,202. Since then, both revenue and consumption have 
been almost steady. There is no reason to suspect that smuggled 
opium finds its way into the district at present, and the larger 
issues prior to 1897-98 cannot be accounted for except on the 
assumption that opium used to be smuggled from Bogrii into 
other districts where the rate of duty was higher. 

The incidence of excise revenue last year per head of popula¬ 
tion was 2 annas and 3 pies. 

There are six registration offices in the district, viz., Sadr, Registration. 
Akkelpur, Sherpur, Shariakltndi, Sibganj and Birkedar. All 
these offices are in charge of separate Sub-Registrars. At the 
district head-quarters, the Sub-Registrar is styled the Special Sub- 
Registrar and in addition to registering documents supervises 
the work of the subordinate offices, hears appeals against orders 
of rural Sub-Registrars, refusing to admit deeds to registration, 
and helps the District Registrar, who is the Collector of the 
district, in the administration and control of the department. 

Previous to the year 1893, the Sadr office was the only Registra¬ 
tion office in the district, and the number of registrations was 
then about 10,000 in the year. To meet the growing demands 
of the people, the sub-registry offices of Sherpur and Khanjanpur 
(now Akkelpur) were opened in 1893, those of Sibganj and 
ShariakSndi in 1894, and of Birkedar in 1899. Since the opening 
of these offices, registration has been gradually increasing and the 
total number of documents registered last year (19u7) was 31,644, 

The district is still in need of a few more offices. 

The department was reorganised in 1905. Before that, the 
Sadr or Special Sub-Registrars were paid partly by fixed salaries 
and partly by fees, and the rural Sub-Registrars by fees only. But 
since the reorganisation they are all paid by fixed salaries and 
the services of the rural Sub-Registrars and their clerks have 
been made pensionable. 

The judicial staff entertained for the purposes of civil justice Administra- 
consists of two permanent Munsifs stationed at Bogr3. The tion of 
District' Judge of Pabna is in charge of the administration of civil ;vV 1°JuBtic«» 
justice of the district. The Subordinate Judge of PSbna also h nJ Civil 
fxercises the usual powers of a Sub-Judge and of a Small Cause ( ' 0 «rts. 
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Court Judge up to Rs. 500, and power to try original cases up 
to the value of Rs. 2,000. The Munsif of the 2nd court has 
powers of a Small Cause Court Judge up to Rs. 50 only. The 
number of regular suits tried by the Munsifs at Bogr5 was 2,991 
in 1893, and rose to 4,408 in 1902, with fluctuations from year 
to year. The Small Cause Court cases were, however, on the 
decline. They were 2,879 in 1893, and fell to 1,707 in 1902. 
The increase in the number of regular suits has occasioned the 
location of an additional Munsif from time to time for the last 
few years. 

The number of civil appeals before the District Judge was 
104 in 1893, and 152 in 1902. The lowest number of appeals 
heard by the Judge in any year of the decade was 69 in 
1899. 

Criminal justice is administered by the Distriot and Sessions 
Judge of PSbna and Bogr3, the District Magistrate, and Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy-Magistrates stationed at BogrJ. The sanctioned 
staff at Bogra consists in addition to the District Magistrate of 
three Deputy-Magistrates—two with first class and one with second 
class powers. There are one or two Sub-Deputy-Magistrates posted 
at head-quarters 

There are also two Benches of Honorary Magistrates, one at 
BogiS and the other at Sherpur. The former is vested with second 
class powers and is now composed of ten members, and the latter 
exercises third class powers and is now composed of nine members. 
One of the members of the Bogr3 Bench is authorised to sit 
singly for the trial of cases. The BogrS Bench has also power 
to try summarily, under section 261 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, cases under sections 323, 352, 426 and 447, I. P. C. The 
Bench is not authorised to take cognisance of any offence except 
on reference by the District Magistrate or the Deputy-Magistrate 
in charge. The Sherpur Bench is authorised to take up cases 
arising within the Sherpur Municipality under Act III (B.O.) 
of 1884 and under bye-laws made under section 34 of Act V 
of 1861, Act IV (B, C.) of 1873, Act V (B.O.) of 1880 and 
sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10 of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Act XI of 1890. The Bench Magistrates generally 
try unimportant cases. The largest number of cases disposed 
of by them was 661 in 1904. In the following two years 
the number was 536 and 500 respectively, and in 1907 only 
297. 

Crime has been nearly stationary since 1893, The total 
number of persons convicted or bound down in 1893 was 961 
against 1,139 in 1904 and 1,191 in 1907, There was, however, a 
drop in 1899, when 792 persons only were convicted or bound 
down. The largest number of persons convicted or bound 
down was 1,412 in 1904. The largest number of convictions 
has been for “ offences against public tranquillity ” which 
numbered 110 in 1893 against 159 in 1907, and for “hurt, 
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criminal force and assault,” the convictions for which amounted 
to 132 in 1893 and 106 in 1907. 

In 1905 and 1906 no less than 114 persons were convicted 
of ddkditi or of being members of a gang of ddkaiis. The effect 
of these convictions has been remarkable, and ddkditiea have 
practically disappeared from the district. Against 21 ddkdities in 
1905 and 14 in 1906, there were only 3 in 1907. 

Looking into the work of the criminal courts for the period, 
we find that the largest number of cases (2,276) was disposed of in 
1893, and that there was a fall in the number of cases from 1894 
to 1902, the lowest being 1,409 in 1899, with slight fluctuations 
from time to time. The number, however, was again on the 
increase from the year 1903, being 2,193 in that year; 2,185 in 
1904; 2,100 in 1905 ; 2,082 in 1906 and 2,177 in 1907. The files 
of the Magistrates were not, however, very heavy, and the cases 
were generally disposed of without unusual delay. 

For police purposes the district is divided into eight polioe Police 
divisions (tkdnda), viz: —'(1) Bogra, (2) Sherpur, (3) Dhunot, (4) Stations. 
Shariakandi, (5) Sibganj, (6) Klietlal, (7) .Panchbibi, (8) 

Adamdighi. Subordinate to thdnd* Bogra and Adamdighi 
there is also an outpost which is located at Dhupchanchia. 

The force employed consisted in 1907 of the District District 
Superintendent of Police, 2 inspectors, 23 sub-inspectors, 25 Police smff. 
head constables, and 170 constables. The total cost of the 
regular polioe of Bogra district during the year amounted to 
Es. 6,638 a month or Ks. 79,656 annually. Calculated on the 
area and population of the district, there was one policeman to 
every 61 square miles and one to every 3866’6 of the population. 

The annual cost of maintaining the force came to Rs. 58-9-8 per 
square mile of area, and Re. 0-1-5 per head of the population. 

There are no municipal police either for the Bogra or Sherpur 
towns. The town polioe is now maintained from the Provincial 
Revenues. 

Under the MusalmSn Government the village watchmen were Bural Police. 
pdike or foot retainers of zannnddrs. In the time of Husain Shah, 
these pdika with the assistance of the S ilia'I dr.s or yeomanry 
caused serious disturbances and attempted to obtain independ¬ 
ence. They are spoken of as Abyssinians, but it is probable 
that their leaders only were of that nation. They were finally 
overcome and expelled from the country. Some are said to have 
gone as far west as Gujarat, but the majority went south to 
MidnUpur where they took service with the Jungle Rajas on the 
western frontier towards Chota Nagpur. It is supposed that 
prior to the commencement of the last century there were no 
ckaulciddra or village watch proper in this part of Bengal. By 
the Bengal Regulation XIII of 1813 the first municipal law was 
enacted in Bengal to provide for the protection of towns by 
chaukiddr8 paid by rates levied on the populations. In 1815 
Mr. Kwer, Magistrate of Mymensingh, perceiving the applicability 
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of this principle to country villages established the first village 
watch, holding the zamindara responsible for the support ol the 
chaulcidarx of which it was composed. 

'this system, it appears, was introduced about 1816 into 
■ESjshahi and DinSjpur. 

In 1866 Mr. McNeile returned the rural police in the 
district of BogrS as consisting of 3,023 ehnukidArt maintained 
exclusively by payment in cash or kind made by villagers. He 
also reported that none were in occupation of lands on service- 
tenures, or were paid in any manner by the zaminddrs. In 1872 
the village watch or rural police numbered 2,628, maintained 
either by the zamlndars or by the service-lands held rent-free. 
The present Chaukidari Act was introduced in this district, as 
far as can be gathered from the records in the office, in April 
1871. The dafaddri system was introduced into the district in 
1896. Its introduction was at first tentative only, 79 daffd- 
ddra or head watchmen being appointed to places that were 
notorious haunts ot bad characters or where robbery and thefts 
were rife. They were called head watchmen. In 1903 the system 
was, however, extended throughout the district 

The rural police now (1906-07) consist of 149 dnffdddra 
and 1,593 chcmlddara, grouped in 150 unions, the average 
population per union being o,697, and per chanlciddr 537 The 
nhaukiddra are mostly up-country men of low caste, such as 
DosSdlis and ChSmSrs. Lately efforts have been made to recruit 
from the local MusalmSn population, and the number of local 
Musalmans in the force is daily gaining ground. As a body the 
ohuukirtdrx have hitherto proved of very little use, and recently 
some of them were found to be accomplices of dakai'ft and 
other criminals. The ttajfaddrt are perhaps more useful, but 
quite 50 per cent, of them are illiterate and have no social influence 
in their unions. They are being more carefully recruited now 
and good work both among daff&ddr* and rJtavkid&rs is being 
encouraged by the payment of liberal rewards. 

The working The working of the police during the quinquennium from 
of the police, jgoo to 1904 was satisfactory, and only two charges of torture 
and eight of extortion were made against them during that 
period. 

j a jl. There is a second class jail now at BogrS with aceommoda- 

Buildings. tion for 190 prisoners of all classes. It is situated close to the 
court buildings on the western bank of the river KaratoyS. The 
main jail building which is a two-storied and brick-built structure 
with five principal wards, was built with other minor buildings 
and the enclosing walls in the year 1883. Before that time the 
jail building was entirely of mud, with accommodation for 100 pri¬ 
soners only. Long-term prisoners were drafted off to Rajshahi. The 
present jail buildings are now undergoing several additions and 
alterations. 'The old ward, where dar is were made, has been walled 
off and converted into a segregation ward for under-trial prisoners. 
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A new workshed is being constructed for A class convicts, and 
the construction of a separate workshed for B class convicts 
has received administrative sanction. It is intended to enlarge 
the jail so as to accommodate 270 to 290 prisoners. There are no 
subsidiary jails attached to the Bogra jail. 

During 1907, 724 prisoners of all classes were received in Population, 
the jail including convicts 329, under-trial 387, and civil 8. The 
prisoners are generally employed in oil-pressing, wheat-grinding, 
sttr/cee-pounding, bamboo and cane work, carpet-weaving, cloth¬ 
washing and jute twine-making. Convict labour is also supplied 
to P. W. Department on cash payment 

The gross expenditure of the jail during 1907 was Rs. 23,378 Expenditure, 
and the total cost per head of average, strength was Rs. 136-15-7. 

The jail is, as a rule, fairly healthy, malarial fever and Mortality, 
dysentery being the commonest diseases. The year 1907 was 
unhealthy, the death-rate per thousand of the daily average 
population rising to 60 for the year and the daily proportion of 
sick to 5*13. Of the nine deaths during 19C7, two were from 
remittent fever, one from diarrhoea, and six from dysentery. 

The sanitary arrangements in the jail have been recently Sanitary 
improved All the drains are now pakka and the latrine 
arrangements are also satisfactory. Drinking water is boiled in 
a patent boiler and stored in a reservoir whence it is distributed 
by means of covered cans. 
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The BogrH District Board was formed under Bengal Aot III 
of 1885 (The Bengal Local Self-Government Aot) which came 
into force in this district on the 1st April 1887. There 
are no Local Boards and the elective system is therefore not in 
force, all the members being appointed by Government. 

The District Board is responsible for the maintenance of 
roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, for the provision of 
proper water-supply and village sanitation. The educational 
functions delegated to the District Board include the management 
of primary and middle schools, the distribution of grants-in-aid 
of middle schools under private management, the administration 
of the grant for primary education, the conduct of the annual 
examination of the lower primary schools and the award of lower 
primary scholarships. The Board is also authorised to establish 
and maintain technical schools, with the sanction of Government. 
It is entrusted with the management of pounds, and of some of the 
public ferries, the control and administration of public charitable 
dispensaries or hospitals, and of veterinary work. It has also 
been empowered to undertake relief measures in case of famine, 
to establish and maintain staging bungalows and serai*, to offer 
rewards for the destruction of various animals, to hold fairs and 
exhibitions, and to undertake and carry out any other local 
work likely to promote the health, comfort or convenience of the 
public. 

The statistics for the main items of income and expenditure 


eipeuditure. 0 f the Board up to 1902 are to be found in the B volume. The 


following tables give the statistics for the decade ending 


1906-07 : — 
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Table B.—Average Expenditure for decade ending 1906-07, 
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When the District Board was formed in 1887, it inherited 
from its predecessor—the District Road Committee—the work 
and revenue of that body, the principal source of income being the 
Road Cess. At the same time, to enable it to meet the new duties, 
which were imposed upon it principally in connection with 
education, the entire receipts under the Cattle Trespass Act and 
the income from certain ferries, were transferred to it from the 
provincial account, the excess of income over expenditure being 
made good by a fixed grant from Government. It was believed 
that the revenue from pounds and ferries was susceptible of 
considerable improvement, and that from the expansion of the 
income under those heads the Board would be able to provide for 
the medical needs of the district and for other local requirements. 
These anticipations have only partially been fulfilled, and while 
the gain from ferries has been substantial, the increase under 
pounds has been trifling. The Road Cess, it is true, has shown 
a steady expansion, but this amount is not sufficient to meet the 
growing demand for improved communications, especially for 
feeder roads; and the resources of the Board have been recently 
augmented by an annual grant from provincial revenues equal to 
one-fourth of its receipts from Road Cess. This new' and growing 
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source of income will enable the Board to make adequate 
provision for its various needs, not only in respect of roads and 
bridges, but also in other directions. 

In 1906-07 the Board had an opening balance of Rs. 40,717. 
Its total income from all sources was Rs. 1,79,349. The income 
from the Local Rate (Road Cess) was Rs. 54,677. Therefore the 
incidence of taxation and the incidence of income (excluding 
balance) per head of population were 1 anna, and 3 annas, and 
4 pies respectively. 

The management of “ Public Works ” is the most important 
function of the District Board. The immediate administration of 
the roads, etc., is vested in the District Engiueer and his subordi¬ 
nates. Since 19C6-07 the civil buildings are no longer in the 
charge of the District Board, but are looked after by the P. W. 
Department. 

For 1906-07, the allotment for Public Works was Rs. 95,173 
for original works, and Rs ; 22,250 for repairs, but Rs. 19,000 of 
this allotment were not spent. 

The District Board maintains altogether one mile of metalled 
and 377 miles of unmetalled district roads, besides 105 miles 
of village roads. The cost of maintenance per mile in 1906-07 
was Rs. 356 for metalled and Rs. 9 for uumetalled respectively. 

In addition to the Government grant of Rs. 6,000, the average 
expenditure of the Board on education during the last decade was 
Rs, 18,000 ; the percentage on ordinary income of expenditure on 
education was thus 25T8. 

The District Board maintains 8 Middle schools and aids 23 
Middle, 57 Upper Primary, 281 Lower Primary and ten other 
schools. 

The average expenditure of the Board on medical charity is 
Rs. 4,600 or 5 per cent, of its ordinary income. There were two 
dispensaries under the control of Government when the Local Self- 
Government Act was introduced in this district. In 1888 the 
Board opened three dispensaries, one at Jaipur Hat, one at Dhup- 
chanohia, and the other at Buriganj. Since theu three more dis¬ 
pensaries have been opened, one at Dliunot, one at KhetlSl, and 
the third at Kanchanpur. 

There are 79 pounds in this district. All of them are 
managed by the District Board, which farms them out, deriving 
thereby an average annual income of Rs. 11,000. There are 23 
ferries, of which 17 are managed by Government and 6 by the 
District Board. The ferries under Government control yield an 
annual iucome of Rs. 20,300, while those under the District Board 
yield an annual income of Rs. 2,000. To assist in the manage¬ 
ment and keep a check ovir the work of the lessees and farmers, 
an Inspector of pounds and ferries is entertained. 

The District Board consists of 16 members, all of whom are 
nominated, while 5 are ex-officio members. Out of these, in 
1906-07, 6 were officials and 10 non-officials. 
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The average number of meetings held during a year during 
the last decade was 17, and the average attendance of members at 
each meeting works out to 8 7, which is not very satisfactory. 

During 1906-07, 16 meetings were held, one of which proved 
abortive. The average attendance at each meeting for officials 
was 3-33, and for non-officials 4-93, giving a total of 8-26, The 
degree of interest shown in their public duties by non-official 
members is perhaps increasing. But the discussions at the 
meetings are not very often keen, and do not evoke much display 
of loeaL knowledge or show an intelligent grasp of the needs of 
the district. Much of the work of the Board is done by the 
Chairman. 

There are two municipalities at Bogra, one at the head- Municipali- 
quarters station of Bogra, and the other at Sherpur, 13 miles away. 

They were constituted in 1876 under Bengal Act V of 1876. constitution. 
Since the passing of Bengal Act III of 1884 (The Bengal Muni¬ 
cipal Act), the elective system has been introduced in both of 
them, and two-thirds of the commissioners are now elected by the 
rate-payers. The Bogra Municipality has an area of 125 square 
miles, with a population of 7,094 persons of whom 3H percent, 
are rate-payers ; and Sherpur Municipality has an area of 2 square 
miles and its rate-payers number 1,144, which is 27 8 per cent, of 
the total population. Including both the elected and the nomin¬ 
ated members, Bogra Municipal Board consists of 15 members 
and the Sherpur Board of 12 members. 

Both the municipalities have all the powers given by the Act. Towers and 
Chapter IX is in force in both of them. duties 

In both Bogra and Sherpur, a tax on persons according to Income, 
circumstances and property is levied ; the rates being annas 12 
for every hundred rupees of the monthly income of rate-payers in 
Bogra, and £ a pice per rupee of income in Sherpur. The Govern¬ 
ment buildings are assessed at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. 

Both municipalities derive also a considerable income from tolls 
and from taxes on animals and vehicles, and levy special rates 
to meet the cost of conservancy. In 1907-08 the income of Bogra 
town from taxation amounted to Rs. 21,232 and that of Sherpur 
to Rs. 6,324, while the total receipts from all sources excluding loans 
came to Ks. 31,564 and Rs. 7,843 respectively. The incidence of 
taxation per head of population was Rs. 2-15-10 in Bogra and 
Re. 1-8-7 in Sherpur. 

The financial condition of the Bogra Municipality has 
greatly improved within recent years, but that of the Sherpur 
Municipality has remained almost stationary. The reason is not 
far to seek. The revision of the municipal taxation, which is 
generally left to the municipal employes in small municipalities, 
is not done with a sense of much responsibility. In Bogra the 
taxes were revised by a paid Assessor in March 1906. The result 
of the revision was an increase of about Rs. 5,000 annually. In the 
Resolution on the. Report of the working of the municipalities in 
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Eastern Bengal and Assam during the year 1906-07, it was observed 
that the result obtained in Bogra “ is a significant object-lesson in 
the value of employing outside agency for assessment revisions.” 
The financial condition of the Sherpur Municipality is bad and 
consequently the most urgent improvements cannot be undertaken 
for want of funds. There the taxes and rates are in need of a 
systematic revision, and unless this is done, there is no hope of 
any future progress in the administration of the municipality. 

For the ten years ending in 1901-02 the average expenditure 
of the two municipalities was Rs. 111,924 and Rs. 6,402 respective¬ 
ly. For 1907-08 Bogra spent Rs. 29,722 and Sherpur Rs. 10,779. 
The Bogra Municipality has made good use of its enlarged 
resources, and during the last two years, thanks chiefly to the 
energy and zeal of the Chairman, Babu Rajani Kanta Mazumdar, 
great improvements have been made in all the important depart¬ 
ments of municipal administration A quinquennial programme 
for the systematic improvement of the roads has been drawn up, 
and already during these two years, most of the principal roads 
have been carefully repaired. The average expenditure on roads 
for five years previous to 1905-06 was Rs. 930, whereas the aver¬ 
age for the next three years was Rs. 2,840. But the heaviest 
expenditure is on conservancy, which, in 1907-08, cost no less 
than Rs. 12,254 j about half as much again as the special rate 
brings in. The drains of the town have been improved and the 
lighting of the town also shows great improvement. Half recum¬ 
bent wooden posts bearing small lamps at their tops have been 
replaced by larger lamps on pahkti masonry pillars. At all 
important centres double lights have been provided. 

The new sweepers’ quarters built at one extremity of the 
town might well be imitated by other municipalities. 

The building of the municipal school for boys has been 
thoroughly repaired and an entirely new building is being con¬ 
structed for the municipal girls’ school. 

Water-supply has also been carefully looked after and two 
new wells of a standard plan have been constructed during the last 
two years. Lastly, the principal markets and hats of the town, 
though the property of private zamivdars, are being improved 
under municipal management. The thatched sheds of the mar¬ 
kets are being replaced by sheds with corrugated iron roofs, the 
sites are being raised and properly drained, and wide metalled 
paths are being laid down between the lines of stalls. 

On the whole, the attendance of the commissioners in both 
municipalities has been irregular with a few exceptions, and they 
have not as a body evinced much interest in their public duties. 
The present Chairman of Bogra Municipality, Babu Rajani Kanta 
Mazumdar, is however a notable exception. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Edocation. 

At the last census, out of every thousand males only 96 on an 
average, and of every thousand females only 3, were shown as 
able to read and write. The provincial figures were 104 for 
males and 5 for females, while the average for the Rajshahi 
Division was 84 males and 3 females. Among the Hindus 12 
per cent, of the males and a little less than 1 per cent, of the 
females were returned as literate, i.e., able to read and write, and 
the corresponding figures for the Muhammadan population were— 
males 9 per cent., females 1 per mille; 1,171 males and 15 females 
amongst Hindus, and 485 inales and 5 females amongst Musal- 
rnSns were returned as able to read and write English. 

Taking the figures for the last three censuses, we find that 
in 1881 of every thousand males 71 were literate, and ten years 
later the number had risen to 76. Among women 5 out of 
every thousand were returned as literate in 1881, and in 1891 
only one in every thousand. It is difficult to believe that there 
was a real falling off in female education during the decade, 
and there was probably some mistake in the earlier enumeration. 

In the 15 years between 1891 and 1907 the estimated pro¬ 
portion of boys of a school-going age actually at school increased 
from 198 to 282 per thousand ; and that of girls from 6 to 11. 

Within the last twenty years (1887—1907) the number of 
schools of all classes has increased from 308 to 441, and the 
number of pupils from 9,491 to 18,322. The number of aided 
and Government schools, English and Vernacular, was only 11 in 
1856-57, it increased to 29 in 1870-71, and to 106 in 1873-74, 
and the total number of pupils from 503 to 1,221, and 3,428 
during the same periods. In 1875, there were 110 aided and 
Government schools, attended by 3,303 pupils. 

There are no colleges in the district. 

The number of High English schools, i.e., schools preparing 
students for the Calcutta University, rose from one in 1886-87 to 
three in 1906-07. The number of scholars attending them increased 
from 216 to 725, Of these three schools, one is maintained by 
Government. It was founded in 1853. Of the remaining two, 
one is at Sherpur and the other at Naokhila. The former is aided 
by Government, and the latter is maintained by the RSj5 of 
DighSpatiyS. The Government Zila school and the Sherpur 
school are housed in suitable buildings, having compounds for 
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the play ground of boys : but the Naokliila school building is a 
thatched house and needs improvement. 

During 1907-08 there were 363 boys on the roll of the 
Government Zila school, of whom 217 were Hindus, 145 
Muhammadans, and 1 a Brahmo. In 1907,13 boys passed the 
Entrance examination from the school, and 17-were successful in 
1908. There are altogether 15 teachers in the school, of whom 
3 are graduates. 

The number of Middle, English schools, schools teaching 
up to the standard of the Middle scholarship examination, in 
which English forms part of the recognised course of study, 
increased from 8 in 1886-87 to 23 in 1906-07. The number of 
pupils attending them rose from 593 to 2,162. One of these 
schools in Bogra town is managed by the Bogra Municipality, 
and two Middle schools at DupchSnchiS and Adamdighi are 
maintained by the District Board. Of the remaining 20 schools, 
17 are aided by the District Board, and 3 are unaided. 

The third class of secondary schools consists of the Middle 
Vernacular schools, which teach up to the Middle scholarship, 
but in which English is not taught. There were 18 Middle 
Vernacular schools in 1886-87, 21 in 1901-02 and 12 in 1906-07. 
Hero, as elsewhere, the popularity of these schools appears 
to be on the wane, owing to parents demanding an English 
education for their children ; and the tendency is to transform 
the Middle Vernacular into Middle English schools. Of the 12 
schools in existence, 6 are managed by the District Board and 
the rest are aided by it. The change in the status of this 
class of schools has occurred mainly in the aided institutions. 
Two schools under the management of the District Board were 
converted into Middle English during the last six years. 

Before 1872, Primary education in this district was in a 
backward condition. In order to carry out the Government 
Resolution issued in that year, a Deputy-Magistrate was specially 
appointed to inquire into the most suitable sites for some sixty 
new schools which were to be established. A list- was drawn out, 
which was sanctioned by the Magistrate, and notices were issued 
to the people of the selected villages directing them to send up 
resident candidates for the appointments of teachers or gurus. 
Those sent up were examined, and if qualified, appointed. The 
Inspector in 1872-73, reported: “The number of Primary schools 
in the district is at present sixty-five. It was only six before the 
orders of September were carried out. 'there are 1,429 Muham¬ 
madans and 688 Hindus attending these jUthshdlds. The average 
roll number is 32 07.” ‘ Only 226 pupils,’ says the Deputy- 
Inspector, ‘ belong to the middle, and all the rest to the lower 
classes of society, being for the most part children of cultivators 
and small rdiyats.’ 

In 1872-73 there were 2,117 children receiving instruction in 
65 Primary schools, but in the decade ending in 1892-93 the 
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number of these schools increased to 314 and the number of 
pupils to 9,303. On the 31st March 1907, there were 383 Primary 
institutions in the district, at which 14,100 pupils were under 
instruction. Of these scholars 2,223 were Hindus. 11,874 were 
Muhammadans and 3 were children of aboriginal descent. 

There are two classes of Primary schools, viz., Upper 
Primary and Lower Primary. In 1887 there were 41 Upper 
Primary and 240 Lower Primary schools, and the number of 
pupils in them were 1,611 and 6,234 respectively. On the 31st 
March 1907 the number of Upper Primary schools was 64 with 
3,574 pupils and that of Lower Primary schools to 319 with 10,526 
pupils. 

The pdthahdlda are generally started as venture schools, 
often by men possessed of but small qualifications for teaching. 

They are supported by fees and by grants from public funds 
(mainly local). Since 1903, the District Hoard grants have 
been distributed upon a new system, which takes the form of 
a very small fixed grant during nine months of the year, supple¬ 
mented by a further residual allowance at the close of the year as 
funds permit and as the condition of the school justifies. It is 
impossible to calculate the average emoluments, from fees and 
from grants, which the village guru enjoys. The grant from 
public funds varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 8 a month. Thus supported 
the school is generally held in some out-house belonging to the 
village headman or in an inferior building of its own. 

Just at the close of the year 1905-06, Government placed at Kec.ent 
the disposal of the Board a sum of Rs. 8,800 out of the Imperial 
grant, to provide some of the schools with good houses and with 
furniture. In the following year 19 houses were constructed, 5 
for Middle schools and 14 for Primary schools at a total cost of 
Rs. 12,440, the balance being contributed by the local people. 

These houses have also been equipped with furniture and appli¬ 
ances. Besides the improvements to school buildings from the 
above sources, the secretaries of the aided schools at SonSmukhi, 

Santahar, and Shariakandi have erected new buildings for their 
schools according to the type-plan by funds raised by them, with 
some financial aid from the District Board. 

The curricula sanctioned by the Government of Bengal in its Curricula for 
Resolution No. 1 dated the 1st January 1901 have been adopted schools, 
in all the schools. The course, however, is not very popular 
owing to its extremely scientific character, which renders it some¬ 
what incomprehensible even to the great mass of village teachers. 

Steps are being taken to revise the curricula and make them more 
appropriate alike for the boys and the teachers. 

The so-calied “ Primary examination” is held at the conclu- Results and 
sion of the Middle standard of instruction, and is conducted method of 
privately by the teachers of the schools. In pursuance of the 
new educational policy of Government, all public examinations of 
standards lower than the Matriculation or lintrance examination of 
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the University (except those for scholarships), have been abolished ; 
and the award of leaving certificates lies wholly with the teachers. 
Under the system ol‘scholarship examinations now in vogue, the 
total sum available for Upper Primary scholarships is divided in 
fixed proportions among all the educational subdivisions of the 
district, and similarly the sum available for Lower Primary scho¬ 
larships is divided amongst all the thd-naa also in fixed proportions. 
This guards against t he advanced portions of the district carrying 
away all the scholarships.. Preliminary examinations at centres 
are held by Deputy-Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of schools with 
a view to selecting candidates who are eligible to compete for 
these scholarships. The maximum number of candidates who 
can thus be selected is limited to three or four times the number 
of scholarships available. The Inspector of schools awards the 
Middle and Upper Primary scholarships, and the District Hoard 
awards the Lower Primary scholarships. It is said that this 
system has not yet succeeded in gaining the confidence of the 
public. 

The Entrance scholarships are awarded by the University. 
The standard of education and the system of examination for the 
Entrance course of the Calcutta University have recently under¬ 
gone drastic and comprehensive changes. 

The popular forms of exercise in which the students of High 
schools take part are football, cricket, lawn-tennis, etc. The boys 
of Middle and Primary schools indulge mostly in country games, 
but football is gaining popularity oven in rural and suburban 
schools. There is a gymnastic teacher attached to the Govern¬ 
ment school and Ihe boys arc reported to be taking increasing 
interest in all. forms of physical training. There is also a cricket 
and football club of the Zil3 school. The introduction of drill 
in Secondary and Primary schools has proved highly beneficial, 
not only as an useful form of exercise, but as a training in dis¬ 
cipline. 

In the three High schools, the higher teachers are generally 
men with the required University degrees. Hut unfortunately, 
except in the Government, school, the teachers are lacking in 
experience and are changed about so often that they hardly take 
sufficient interest in their work. 

In the Middle schools the tendency is for secretaries to appoint 
teachers with the minimum of qualification permissible under 
the departmental rules. But a greater source of danger lies in 
the constant changes which take place in the staff of the schools, 
and the very irregular manner in which they receive their pay. 
Poor as the scale of the pay of the village teacher is, there would 
be less discontent and perhaps more zeal shown in the discharge 
of his duties, if he were allowed to draw his pay regularly every 
month. 

The above remarks are equally true with regard to Primary 

sohools. 
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Fortunately, however, along with the general awakening of 
the district in all educational matters, the necessity for employ¬ 
ing properly qualified teachers and paying them an adequate 
remuneration is receiving more general recognition,and Govern¬ 
ment has recently opened in Bogra town a school for trainingyumo 

The supervising agency consists of one Deputy-Inspector of Supervising 
schools, three Sub-Inspectors of .schools and one Assistant Sub-In- a S enc y- 
spector of schools. At present the whole inspecting staff is paid 
from provincial funds and is under the control of the Education 
Department. 

Female education is still very backward in the district; and Female 
the rate of progress till quite recently has been comparatively education, 
slow ; but this is not surprising having regard to the fact that the 
bulk of the population of the district is Muhammadan and that 
their women are even more strictly secluded than those of the H In¬ 
dus of the same rank. During the last two years however special 
attention was given to this branch of education and the result has 
been most satisfactory. In 1872-73 there were 72 girls receiving 
instruction and only three schools had been opened. In L906-07 
the number of schools were So and the number of girls attending 
684. During 1907 the scale of the aid to girls’ schools was 
increased and special efforts were made to enlist the sympathy 
of the mandults and other leading men of villages, in the cause of 
the education of their girls. They responded with alacrity, and 
in many instances girls’ schools were opened without any preli¬ 
minary aid from the Board. In one instance, that of the Bajguni 
girls’ school, the wife of a rich Muhammadan j"t (dr, herselt an 
educated lady, has been teaching in the school opened by her 
husband. The Deputy-Inspector of schools reports that this 
year (1908), the number of girls’ schools has risen to 107, and 
the number of pupils under instruction is now 2,123. The giris 
are almost all Muhammadan. These results are most hopeful. 

An Industrial school at head-quarters was opened on the 1 st Technical 
January 1908. There are already »9 boys, most ol whom are in school, 
the carpentry class, and some in the weaving section. There 
was some difficulty in getting a traiued weaver from tierampur 
to take charge of the weaving class. A blacksmith's class is 
also about to be opened. The public took a great deal oi interest 
in the establishment of this school, and tlie handsome sum of 
Ks. 12,000, part of the money subscribed on the occasion of the 
coronation of His Majesty, was set apart for the initial expenses 
of the institution. Thirty-four scholarships have been sanctioned, 

30 by Government and 4 by private persons. The Govern¬ 
ment has also sanctioned a recurrent expenditure oi lis. 4,500 in 
round figures, of which Ks. 600 annually will be contributed by 
the Board. An energetic Superintendent has been appointed. 

Muhammadan education is gaining ground every year The n msmma 
total number of Muhammadans under instruction lias increased d w 
during the last five years from 13,957 to 15,554 or by ij^aducation, 
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per cent. The percentage of Muhammadans to the total number 
of pupils in all classes of schools in 1906-07 was ?9'58, of whom 
1 I'M were in secondary schools, 64-81 in Primary schools and 
3-23 in special schools- The percentage of Muhammadans 
under instruction to the Muhammadan population of school-going 
age was 14 8. Ten years before it was 12-4. 

In 1906-07 there were three Sanskrit tols with 33 pupils. 
Two schools sent up pupils for the Departmental. Title 
examinations and were successful. There were also 34 maktabs 
with 1,003 pupils, teaching a little Arabic and Persian and the 
Koran Anew class of Madrasi; known as Middle Madrasrl, is 
being started at Bogra. It is virtually a Middle English 
school with the addition of Urdu in standards I to VI and 
Persian in standard VI. 

The total expenditure on public instruction for the district 
amounted to Rs. 85,496 in 1907-08. From the table given 
in the Statistical Account it appears that the total expenditure in 
1870-71 amounted to £1,367 (Rs. 13,670) and to £1,912 \Rs. 
19,120) in 1873. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Gazetteer. 

Badal. —On the border of this district, but now in DinSjpur, 
is the village of B§dal, where the Company formerly had a factory, 
and near which the famous Badal pillar was found. 

Belamla. —In the Panchbibi police division, in 25° 8' N. 
latitude, and 89’ 5' E. longitude, contains the remains of an old 
town, where during a large part of last century lived Rajib Lochan 
Maudal, whose wealth is said to have been as great as that of 
Jagat Seth of Murshidabad. He owed his affluence it is said to 
his piety and obedience to his spiritual guide (guru), who one day, 
in order to test his patieuce and submission, commenced to beat 
him. At the seventh blow Rajib refused lo endure further; but 
for submitting to so many, was granted one lakh of rupees for every 
blow given. At the same time lie was told that had he endured 
more, his reward would have been proportionately greater. The 
ruins of 12 temples of Siva, with fine terra-cotta work on the walls, 
stand in the jungles close to the ruins of the residence of the 
Belamla zamindara. 

The zamindtiru of Belamla are reported to have connected the 
Jurnuna and Tuishiganga by an artificial channel. 

Bhawanipur. —An important place of Hindu pilgrimage in 
the Sherpur tha nti■ It is one of the PithazthcLna where one of the 
limbs of the goddess Bhawani is supposed to have fallen when her 
body was cut up by Vishnu. The original seat of the goddess was 
at Gulfa or Gulta, a few miles to the south-west of Bhawanipur iu 
the district of Pabn5, but was removed later on to Bhawanipur. 
The cliola taruf, the younger branch of family of the Nstor 
R5jas, now maintains the worship of the goddess. 

Bogra.—The chief town and administrative head-quarters 
of the district, is situated on the west bank of the KaratoyH river iu 
24 51' N. latitude and 89’' 26' E. longitude. The town was declared 
the head-quarters station of the district at the time of the 
establishment of the Joint-Magistracy in 1821. In May 1852 
its population was estimated at 4,434 souls. In 1869 it was shown 
as 4,642. In 1872 it was 3,343 males and 2,529 females, total 
7,094. The municipality of Bogra was created in the year 1876. 
In 1906-07 its income was Rs. 26,794. There are 4£ miles of 
metalled roads in the town and 8 miles are uumetalled. Most of 
the roadside drains are still kachckd open surface drains, though 
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some of the drains of the roads through the bcLtdr have been 
recently made pakktt. Of the public buildings in the town, the 
Collector’s residence, which was built on a site-acquired in the 
year 1891 for Rs. 1,500 is a comfortable building. The jail, the 
circuit house, the Government school, the court offices are all 
fairly large buildings. A valuable and much needed addition 
to the Government school has been effected by the acquisition by 
Government of the handsome Thompson Hall, orginally erected as 
a memorial to the late Lieutenant-Governor Sir Rivers Thompson, 
by the Munshi Bahus of Slierpur, 

A handsome theatre hall situated in the centre of a fairly 
large and well laid out park is now the most attractive feature of 
the town. The park and the hall are both the outcome of funds 
subscribed by the public on the occasion of the coronation of the 
King-Emperor. Amongst public institutions may be mentioned 
the Charitable Dispensary close to the Collector’s residence, now 
managed by a dispensary committee. A new building has been 
recently erected for the Lady Dufieriu’s Hospital for females, known 
as the Tahirunnessa Dispensary, iu memory of the lady whose 
husband, the present Nawab of Bogra, has endowed it with property 
yielding an income of nearly Rs. 1,200, from the proceeds of which 
the institution is entirely maintained. There is also a combined 
public library and club. The library contains many valuable 
books. The club building is also a gift of the Naw5b. Besides 
the Coronation Park, the NawSb has also presented the town with 
another large open space of ground, known as the Altafunnessa 
Park. This, with the adjacent circuit house compound, affords 
the boys of the town a suitable playground. The Government 
cemetery is close to the jail garden and contains ten graves. 

Among private buildings the most conspicuous is the resi¬ 
dence of the Nawab of Bogra, a fine brick-built house opposite to 
the circuit house. The house of Babu Haridhan Dutta, tberiobest 
local merchant, is also a fairly handsome building situated on the 
bank of the Karatoya. 

There are two markets in the town belonging to the Silbarsa 
and the K5tliS.il zawnndo and a large h<H at Kali to 15 held on 
Thursdays and Sundays. There is a railway station named after the 
town on the Brabmaputra-Santahar (Sultanpur) Branch Railway. 
The opening of this railway has, as already noted, made Bogra 
one of the most accessible stations of the division. 

There is nothing of antiquarian interest in the town. The 
largest mosque dates from 1857. In front of the circuit house is 
the tank which is said to have been excavated about 1821 entirely 
by Brahmans under the direction of the Collectorate Nazir, 
Pir Khan, a daring and unscrupulous man, who seems to have 
ruled the district for some years. He also made seven miles of 
the Dinajpur road by forced labour. His oppressions were at last 
stopped by Government on his attempting to carry off the wife of 
the zaiHViidar of Silbarsa. 
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Among the zamlnddrs of the town may be mentioned :— 

(1) NawSb Saiad Abdus Sobhan Chaudhuri, who comes of a 

noble Saiad family, a branch of the one to which the 
NawSbs of Shaistabad belong. Their ancestor came 
to Bengal as the spiritual guide of Prince Salim, 
afterwards emperor Jahangir, when he came to 
Dacca. The cliaudhuri’s eminent services to the 
public were recognised by the Government, and in 
1893 the title of NawSb was conferred upon him as a 
personal distinction. 

(2) Saiad Altaf Ali Chaudhuri is a scion of the family of 

Saiad Ahmed with whom pnrgana SilbarsH was 
originally settled by a firman granted by emperor 
Aurangzeh about 1668 A J). 

(3) Hafizur Rahman Chaudhuri comes of an ancient 

Muhammadan family of pnrgana SilbarsH, 

(4) ShSh N3jam-ud din Abut Husain is a descendant of an 

ancient Muhammadan family of Salar in Murshid- 

abad. 

Champapur —An important, village in the Adamdighi tkdnd, 
four miles to the west of the TalorS railway station. After 
Sherpur, Champapur contains the largest number of residents 
of the bhudralole classes. The village Jhakar, which was the 
original home of the Muktagacha zaminddrs of Mymensingh, and 
Koraibari, the home of the Gauripur zamvnd&rs of that district, 
are close to Champapur. Numerous old tanks and the ruins of 
old buildings are to he found near these two villages. A new 
dispensary has been started at Champapur and the opening of a 
high school is under contemplation. 

Chandnia or Chandmua—Is the name of a large village 
about five miles north of Mahasthan, situated in 25° 1' N. 
latitude, and 89° 23' E. longitude, which was three hundred 
years ago the largest commercial centre in this part of Bengal. 
Its ancient name is said to have been Champanagar, and it 
is now sometimes called ChandmayS. It has been identified 
as the town marked on Van den Broucke’s map, in 1660, as 
Tessendia. There are two marshes, called Gori and SonrSi, 
one on either side of the village, which are said to mark 
the site of two great rivers. In the middle of the latter is a 
raised piece of ground, approached by a brick causeway, covered 
with bricks, which has now nearly disappeared. It is called the 
house of Padmadevi, a serpent goddess, whose worship seems in 
some way to have been confounded with that of the river goddess 
of the Karatoya. Chandnia is said to owe its name to having 
been the residence of one Chand Saudagar, a great merchant, who 
is described in the popular tradition as trading to every land, a 
thousand years ago. In his pride he refused to worship Padm5, 
who, to revenge herself, sunk his ships laden with merchandise, 
and on the night six of his sons were married, bit and poisoned 
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them all. Not satisfied with this, she waited till the youngest 
and last son, Lakhindar, was married, and then slew him also. 
The legend then tells how his widow, Behula Sundari, the 
daughter of a merchant of Ujjuin, set out on a raft with the body 
of her dead husband, trusting to the sacred river to bring her 
to some place where the gods would have pity on her and restore 
her husband. One day, as she was travelling, she saw NySto 
Dhopani, who seems to have been the washerwoman of the 
divinities, on the banks of the river. Her she supplicated, and 
on her intercession Lakhindar and his brothers were restored 
to life. The story ends with a description of the happy way 
in which ChSnd SaudSgar lived for the remainder of his 
days. 

Hilli. —An important and growing centre of industry, on the 
northern section of E. B. S. Kailway. It was originally a market 
town on the JamunS, but has grown into importance since the 
opening of the railway line. Babu Kumud BihSri Shaha is the 
principal zamindar of the place, The town is situated on the 
extreme north-western corner of the district, and the road to the 
new subdivision Balurgbat in DinSjpur passes through the town. 

Jaipur or Jaipur Hat. —Also an important centre of trade 
and a railway station of the E. B. S. Railway. One of the biggest 
Ad's in this district belonging to the Dimla Raja is held here. 
There is a District Board Charitable Dispensary at Jaipur Hat. 

Khanjanpur —Head-quarters of the Jaipur Government 
estate, where the office of the Manager is located. There are an 
inspection bungalow and a charitable dispensary at Khanjanpur. 

Khetlal —A large village and police station situated on the 
high road leading to DinSjpur. It was visited by Buchanan-Hamil* 
ton and also by Cunningham and is a place of some antiquarian 
interest. Near the ruins of an old brick temple, three pieces of 
sculpture were found by Cunningham. One of these is a figure of 
Vishnu and the second, a recumbent female figure, with a short ins¬ 
cription. Near another tank is a ruined lingam, a ruined temple and 
the traces of other ruins. Here there are four principal figures, all 
of which have been described by Westmacott, One of these is a 
group of Hara Gauri, another is a four-armed figure of Vishnu, 
while the third is one of Buddha with an inscription of Buddhis¬ 
tic creed on a broken pedestal. 

Madia, —An important village about four miles from BogrS. 
Has a Middle English school, which is maintained by the Sark3r 
sumiiiddvs. Babu Krishnendra Nath SarkSr is the head of the 
family and is one of the most public spirited zamincUtrs of the 
district. 

Mahasthan. —The important and interesting ruins at Mahas- 
th3n have been described by Buchanan-Hamilton in Volume 2, 
Martin’s East India ; and since his time by Messrs. O’Donnell, 
Beveridge, Westmacott in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and lastly by Sir A. Cunningham in the Archaeological 
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Survey of India, Volume XV. Since Cunningham’s time no one 
seems to have explored the place, though Mr, Batavyal, who was 
Collector of the district in 1897, visited it several times, and left 
interesting notes about its antiquities to which reference has 
already been made. In the year 1907 a cureful survey of the fort 
was made by Mr. Nandi, the District Engineer. He dug up most 
of the mounds, which appeared likely to entomb interesting 
historical relics. As the result of these researches, it is now quite 
clear that the chief interest in the antiquities of Mahasthan is 
Buddhistic, and it is thus most probable that the stupendous 
ruins which are now known as the MahSsthan Garb, are the relics 
of the identical town of Haundravardhana, which was visited by 
the Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, in the 7th century B.C. 
Mahasthan is thus one of the most ancient places in this part of 
Bengal. 

The name ‘Mahasthan’ literally means “ the great place,” 0ri f» ia of 
though according to some the word is a corruption of viaha^hdu uauie ’ 
or the great bathing place. According to others it is a cor¬ 
ruption of Maha-asthan, the great place of Muhammadan 
pilgrimage.* 

The ruins consist of an oblong mound of about 15 feet in General 
general elevation above the country, with earthen ramparts V16W - 
rising from 35 feet to 50 feet at the corner bastions. Remains of 
masonry work and heaps of bricks point to the existence of watch- 
towers or other buildings at these corners. It is 4,500 feet in 
length from north to south by 3,000 feet in breadth. The ram¬ 
parts are covered with jungle in places, hut most of the level spaces 
inside, which are not too full of bricks and debris, have been 
brought under cultivation. It was originally surrounded by a 
broad ditch on the north, south and west sides, and was protected 
by the Karatoya on the east. These artificial ditches no doubt 
served the purpose of moats for the fort. Portions of the 
embankments on the Gilatola Ictidl, are bricklined, and present 
the appearance of sluices which probably regulated the How of 
water from the Kalidalia to the inner moats, flanking the inner 
line of ramparts of the fortress. The ditch to the south is 
known as the Barauasi khd-l ; the one to the west as the Gilatola 
khdl ; on the north, the ditch is an oSshoot of the extensive lake 
known as the Kalidalia Sagar. It is almost certain that the 
artificial mound on which the fortress was built must have been 
raised by the earth which was thrown up in the course of the 
extensive excavations all round the fortress. Villages surrounding 
the fortress have characteristic Hindu and Buddhist names, e.g., 
Ghagarduar to the north, Mathura and Vasu Bihar on the west, 
and Gokul and Palasbari on the south. 

The gurh has four entrances on the east side:—(1) A flight jj ut , rillCB8 
of stairs on the south-east corner, which appear to have been a ud l oads. 

* Bu-seridga, Journal of the Asiatic cjociety, lb71, No. I, page 92. 
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built at a comparatively later date by the Muhammadans. (2) 
Dorab Shah gate, an opening which leads by a brick-paved road 
to Shah .Sultan's grave and a mound called Kliodar Fathar. The 
road was paved with bricks and like the other roads in the fortress, 
leads upwards. (3) Sila Devi’s ghat, another entrance to the 
fort which also leads outwards, in an easterly direction, to the river 
bank. Thousands of pilgrims flock to this place on the occa¬ 
sion of the Paus-Narayani Joga and bathe in the stream. Nowa¬ 
days the bank of the river opposite this entrance is popularly 
called Si la Devi’s gha t. Only the portion of the road inside the 
fortress is paved with bricks. (4) There is a fourth opening in 
the wall which has got no special name and this road also is not 
paved. 

On the north side the wall has two openings. One of these 
is called SanStan Saheb’s Oali, which leads to (iovinda’s Dwipa 
and Patharghatta outside the fortress. 

On the west side there are two gates:—■( 1) TSrnra Darw5j3 
(copper gate): Cunningham thinks that this gate was called 
Tamra Darwaja because of the reddish colour of the soil near 
the gate. But this appears unlikely. It is much more pro¬ 
bable that the doors of the gate were really covered with copper 
plates. (2) Another gate south of Tamra Darwaja which leads 
to Sabliabati. 

There are two roads inside the fortress, one connects Dorab 
Shah’s entrance and Shah SultSn’s grave with the gate on the 
western wall, which goes past Subhabsiti through Mathura and 
extends to the village Vasu Bihar, four miles west of MahSsthan. 
The second road connects Parasuram’s house with Tamra DarwSja, 
and runs nearly parallel to the north wall of the fortress. There 
is a cross-road running parallel to the west wall connecting the 
two main roads. 

Commencing from the south-east corner we come to Shah Sul- 
tSn’s Dargdh which is reached by the flight of stone stairs, noticed 
before. On reaching the top step, one finds a grave surrounded 
by low brick walls on all sides. This grave is said to have been 
of'Harapfd, the Hiija’s sweeper, who according to tradition betrayed 
that prince to the Musalman invaders. On the left side there 
are numerous tombs. Most of these tombs are of the Muham¬ 
madan zamliiddrs of Silbarsa who are reported to have lived in 
Mahasthan for sometime. There are smaller tombs of the priests 
and Mollaa who looked after the mosques. On the same side 
(south) there is a small mosque covered with a low dome. It 
has a stone tablet fixed over the entrance with an inscription in 
Persian, describing the beauty of the mosque. In this inscription 
the date of the construction of die mosque is given to be 
1130 Hizri (1712 A.D ) in the reign of the emperor Farukh- 
Siyar. It is curious that Mr. Beveridge and other visitors 
did not notice the inscription. To the right of the path in 
the north we come to the astliana of Shah Wultan Mahiswar. 
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Oil tlie stone door jambs of the entrance to the grave-yard 
are written in Bengali the words— 

Sri A’nr Sin ha Pasatya. 

It is strange that Cunningham should have made the mis¬ 
take of thinking that the characters are “ mediaeva NSgri”. 
His rendering of the words as “of Sri Narashingha’s laves” is 
also an apparent mistake, for the words really give the name of 
the engraver, who was one Narashingha Das. “ Das ” is gene¬ 
rally a generic name of Siidras as opposed to “ Deb,” the generic 
name of Brahmans. Under what circumstances Narashingha 
Das happened to engrave his name here is not known. Probably 
he might have been one of the master-masons employed either to 
construct or repair the Dargah. It has also been suggested that the 
stone door jambs might have been removed from the ruins of an old 
Hindu temple. But it is doubtful if the inscription is of a date 
earlier than the 17th century. The tomb itself is a large sized 
whitewashed mound situated in the centre of the yard with no 
dome over it. Near the quadrangle there is a whitewashed rectan¬ 
gular masonry platform on which Shah Sult5n is said to have offered 
his first prayer after having obtained the permission of Parasuram 
to occupy that small plot of land- Near the entrance to the Dargah. 
one finds a stone gauripdt without the Lin gam but with the 
usual spout or drain. It is circular in form and has a diameter 
of about 4' 5". Near it is auother rectangular piece of stone which 
Cunningham mistook for another gauripdt, but which in reality 
was a seat for the priest to sit on. From the numerous stones 
(some black basalt) lying about the place and used in the modern 
structure now standing here, it is clear that this was the site of 
an older Hindu temple, which appears to have been known as the 
Kdlihdri of Raja Parasuram. 

Iu the courtyard, Cunningham found a battered Jain statue 
without feet, aud recognised this to be oue of the twenty-four Jain 
pontiff's. He describes the pedestal of another large figure which he 
calls the Baraha Avatar. Mr. O’Donnell described this as the 
figure of a girl with a long fish’s tail. This, the latter thinks, has 
reference to the Hindu times, when the place used to be called 
Matsyarlesa (land offish). A remnant only of this figure is now 
in existence, and it is difficult to pass any opinion as to what it 
originally represented. Close to the path leading out of the 
Dargah on the north side, we come across an interesting half 
broken stone statue. The statue, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of previous visitors, represents a humanfigure with a 
foot on its head. It is thus a symbolical representation of the 
overthrow of the Buddhists by the Hindus. According to well- 
known Hindu traditions, Vishnu put down the Asuras by tram¬ 
pling on the head of their chief Gayasura, aud this foot of Vishun 
is still worshipped in the temple of Gaya. The discovery ,of this 
statue is important as showing that Mahasthan Qarh was once a 
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seat of the Buddhistic faith, and also that, with the decline of 
Buddhism, Hinduism regained its ascendency in MahasthSn as 
in other parts of India. This view is also supported by the 
discovery of both Hindu and Buddhistic temples in the Ghirh as 
described further on. 

We then proceed to an elevated mound where a large stone 
was found embedded by Cunningham and other visitors, and 
which is locally known as Khodar Pathar. The whole plg,oe has 
now been dug up, and it is now found that its thickness is 2 ft. 

5 in., and not 1 ft. only as Cunningham thought. 

The mound faces the road which comes past I)orab Shah’s 
entrance. The stone is lying facing east and Cunningham 
recognised it to be “ the massive door sill of the Hindu temple.” 
The stone measures 9 ft. 4 in. and 2 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. After 
excavating all round, it was found that the stone formed the 
ornamental top of a rubble stone wall about 9 feet long. On the 
front face, which was partially hidden under earth, there is a floral 
design in relief. All round this stone, excavations were made 
to a depth of 5 feet when the stone pavement of the original 
temple was reached. The temple measured 24 ft x 15 ft. and 
had stone foundations all round up to a height of 3 feet, that is, 
2 feet above the floor level. On the top of this stone wall, the 
building was of brick-in-olay masonry. It septus also probable 
that the door jambs, the lintels nnd the ornamental portion above 
the floor were built of stone. While excavating round the stone 
in the body of the ruined temple, several carved stones were 
obtained, on one of which four figures of Buddha in meditation and 
of a disciple are engraved. 

On examination of the position of the central stone and the 
ornamental engraving on its east facing side and the holes on its 
top, as also of the figures and ornaments on the numerous stones 
unearthed from this place, it is clear that the mound is of the 
ruins of a fairly large Buddhistic temple. The temple apparently 
faced eastward which is not the position of Hindu temples, as all 
Hindu temples must face either to the west or south. The large 
stone itself must have been a door sill. It has a notched recess 
on the top bordering on the western face. In this recess there 
are four holes. It appears that, the two centre holes were for holts 
to keep the door closed, whilst the leaves of the door turned in 
the outside holes. The ornamental work must have been in the 
front part of the wall near the entrance. From all the circum¬ 
stances slated above it is almost certain that the temple was a 
Buddhistic one. 

North of Khodar Pathar there is a mound of earth scattered 
over with brioks. Near this mound there is a dried up tank 
remarkable for its depth, which appears the greater on account of 
the height of the overhanging mound. According to Cunningham 
“ the builder of the temple (on the mound) is said to have been 
RajS Man (Singh who with his brother Tan Singh preceded Raja 
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Pnrasuram.” But it appears more probable that Raja Man Singh 
built the temple later, after the destruction of the original fortress. 

The appearance of the bricks found here, which are larger and 
thicker than those of other mounds, also supports this view. 
Cunningham found here many carved bricks and terra-cotta figures 
in alto relievo, etc. He also found the following relics Men in 
various positions. A wheel, or the sun. A ram, a bull and a 
tiger. A caparisoned horse. A parrot, and an unknown bird. Lion 
sitting to front. A circular lotus flower. Along with these he 
obtained two old bronze figures of Ganesa and Garuda, and a 
fragment of blue stone pedestal with the end of an inscription in 
mediaeval Niigri characters reading ridurahara, which, says Cun¬ 
ningham, “ would seem to show that the great mound of Mankali- 
ka-Kundi was part of an ancient agrahnru. or “ endowment of land 
belonging to Brahmans.”* 

This is a ghat on the riverside about seven chains from the Sila Devi's 
opening of the fortress which must have been the real gh&t, when bliat. 
the river itself flowed past the fortress, in days gone by. But 
near the entrance there are no signs of a ghat, nor does tradition 
point to a ghat being ever in existence Tiere. Mr. O’Donnell 
thinks that Patharghatta near Govinda’s dwipa is the Sila Devi’s 
ghat. According to Mr. Beveridge the legend of the beautiful 
Sila Devi has its origin in a mispronunciation. The original 
name of the place having been Sila Dwipa, the populace started 
the tradition of Sila Devi.' There is no flight of stairs in Sila 
Devi’s ghat. Cunningham following O'Donnell considers Pathar¬ 
ghatta to be the site of Sila Devi’s ghat. Mr. Batavyal followed 
Mr. Beveridge and considered the story of Sila Devi to be a myth. 

According to tradition, however, Sila Devi to save her honour 
jumped into the Karatoyil at this spot and died 

There is a mound nortli of Khodar Pathar, also overstrewn Paraauram’a 
with large number of small sized old bricks, which is supposed palace, 
to be the site of the old place of Parasuram. During the present 
excavations, two rooms have been found inside the mound. The 
rooms have brick floors and the height from floor to plinth offset 
is about 3 feet The superstructure above plinth to the height of 
4 feet is still standing. Inside the room is saftd plastered and 
whitewashed. While excavating the mound, two small clay balls, 
one with some ornamental lines, have been obtained. Both of 
these are coloured red. Near Parasuram’s house is the famous 
Jeat h'unda (the well of 1 ife ) Tradition relates that D a rasuram 

resuscitated his soldiers with the water of this well as soon as they 
were killed by the Muhammadans, but th e fakir having learnt 
this secret, destroyed the life-giving power of the water by throw¬ 
ing apiece of beef into the well, with the help of a kite. This well 
is a very large one but is now nearly choked with brick-bats. Its 
diameter ifc about 14 feet at the top. It has been built offset- 
fashion, so that as it goes deeper the diameter diminishes, 

* Cunningham's Archaeological Survey lieport, XV, page 109. 
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The name given to the ruins of buildings near the north-east 
corner of the fortress. The bricks lying about here are larger than 
those of other mounds. This shows that these buildings were 
built at a later period by some sanvydnie who settled in the holy 
place. 

Originally the daka extended from Chandsi to Jogir Bhuban 
and joined the Nagar river with the KaratoyS. Tradition 
relates that great merchant princes of those days used this canal 
for commercial purposes. Even at the present day the lake 
covers nearly two miles of country and is very broad and deep in 
parts. In the middle of the lake there is an island called 
“ Padma’s house,” which is visited annually by fishermen who 
erect temporary liuts there and entertain the curious with many 
stories about the happenings in the lake in days gone by. 

The road which leads from Shall Sultan’s grave and Khodar 
Pathar to MathurS village, after emerging from the fortress goes 
past, what is called the ahhabati or the audience hall of Para- 
suram. This part of the fortress does not, appear to have been exam¬ 
ined by Cunningham aDd the other visitors. The building stood on 
a high embankment which runs parallel to the western wall of the 
fortification on the outer side of the Gilatola IchdL The embank¬ 
ment is brick-lined all round in order to protect the embankments 
from the eroding action of water. Narrow openings are seen on 
this bank, which evidently allowed water from Kalidaha to enter 
Gilatola khal. 'The idea seems to have been to have a double 
line of moats and embankments to check the advance by laud or 
water of an enemy on the only vulnerable side of the fortress. 

There is a passage in the north wall by which one can reach 
the modern Mahasthan-Sibganj road from the fortress. On the 
north of this road and overlooking the river is a high mouud 
covered with ddbris of old buildings. This is known as Govinda’s 
Dwipn. The mound was called a Dwipa^ apparently because in 
former days it appears to have been surrounded almost on all 
sides by water. At present the KaratoyH flows past its northern 
side only, but there is evidence to show that the river washed its 
eastern face also in the oiden days, while a branch of the Kalidaha 
skirted round its western and southern faces. At the foot of this 
mound, on the northern side, facing the river there is a long 
stone wall submerged under water. Cunningham calls this Sild- 
ghdt and says “ that at the ghat there is a stone wall from 25 feet 
to 30 feet in length, with one large carved stone inserted, which 
no doubt once formed part of a Hindu temple.” Mr. O'Donnell 
says “ a steep part of the bank, where there is now a flight of 
stairs, still bears the name of Sila Devi’s ghat.” During the 
course of the present survey this wall was carefully examined by 
baling out the water from its base and by making extensive 
excavations all round it. It was found that the wall really is much 
longer than 30 feet, and what is more important it is clear that the 
ghat is quite separate from this wall, which last apparently had 
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never come to view before. The wall embraces the foot of the 
mound, and is semicircular in shape. It was obviously built to 
protect the buildings on the mound from the encroachment of the 
KaratoyS, That this wall was erected during a comparatively later 
period, probably by the Muhammadans, would appear to be most 
likely from the fact that it is built almost entirely with stones, 
some with carved and engraved facings, which no doubt once 
adorned the temple on the top of the mound. The carved and 
engraved gtones have been inverted and the carved faces turned 
inwards, in tbecharacteristic fashion of Muhammandan architects, 
when they used the materials of old Hindu or Buddhist temples. 
The bathing ghat was however on the eastern side of the mound, 
and its brick foundation together with a platform and some steps 
have now been unearthed. As the yhdt is much the older 
structure, it is clear that the Karatoya originally flowed past the 
eastern side of this mound, but subsequently a diversion of its bed 
to the north of the mound took place, which forms the present 
channel of the river, the original bed being entirely silted up. 

In the absence of the discovery of any inscriptions or the 
figure of any gods or goddesses, it is difficult to say what the 
original buildings were, of which the ruins have now been dis¬ 
covered. However, numerous stones containing various figures, 
parts of cornices, mouldings, such as are to be found in Buddhistic 
temples, have been unoarthed, and there is little doubt that a 
large temple with a bathing ghat at one time adorned this 
point of the KaratoyS. Tradition connects this mound with the 
site of Govinda’s temple mentioned in the Skanda purdna. 
Most likely the temple was originally Buddhistic, which with the 
decliue of Buddhism was turned into a place of Hiudu worship, 
and which finally underwent further changes when the Moslems 
were established in the Ga>h. 

Naokhila. —An important village, 18 miles east of Bogra, near 
the Daokoba, and the seat of the principal kurJdri of IHghapatiya 
Raj. There are a charitable dispensary and a High English school 
at Naokhila, both of which are maintained by the Raja Bahadur. 

Sherpur. —Situated within purgarul Mimanshahi, in 24° 40' 
N. latitude, and 89° 29' E. longitude, is the second town in the 
district in point of population and executive importance, though 
markedly the first in point of age and historical interest. It is 
first mentioned in A.D. 1595 in the Ain-i-Akbari as the site of a 
fort, called Sallmnagar in honour of Salim, the son of Akbar, after¬ 
wards famous as the emperor Jahangir. It is also described by 
Abul Fazal and other Muhammadan writers as an important 
frontier post previous to the conquest of South-Eastern Bengal 
and the establishment of the Governors of Dacca. In these books 
it is always spoken of as Sherpur Murcha, to distinguish it from 
Sherpur Daskahania, now situated in Mymensingh district. It 
is said to owe its name to the son of an emperor of Delhi named 
Sher Shah, murcha in Persian means a battery. Raj5 Man Singh, 
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who was the general of the imperial armies of Akbar in Bengal 
from A.D. 1.589 to 16()6, is said to have built a palace in Sherpur. 
This is very probable, as the place would bk a convenient centre from 
which to operate on Southern Bengal, and particularly on Jessore 
which then included a large part of the present district of P5bn5, 
and was held by the rebel zumin'idr Baja PratapSditya, against 
whom it is known that Man Singh was ordered to direct his arms. 
The continued importance of Sherpur may be judged from the 
fact that in the map of Bengal made by Van den Broucke, the 
Dutch Governor in India in 1660, it is one of the three towns 
given on the great road, which then passed eastwards and north¬ 
wards from Boalia, through what are now the districts of Rajsliahi, 
Palma, Bogra, and Rangpur, to the Assam frontier. In the map 
it is however scarcely to be recognised under the name “ Ceerpoor 
M irts.” During the last, century, whilst the Rajas of Nator were 
building up their great estates, one of their chief offices, known as 
the Baradwari kaclulvi or twelve-gated office, was situated in Sher¬ 
pur, and collected some live lakhs of rupees in rent. The large 
market held in Sherpur is to the present day called the Baradwari 
hat. The oldest part of the town is now covered with jungle and 
was to the south-west of the site of the present town. This jungle 
covers extensive ruins of old mosques and palaces of departed 
chiefs. Ofthe Hindu shrines, the temples of the Anadi Linga and 
Hara Gouri appear to he of a very great age. Of the Muhamma¬ 
dan shrines, the two mosques known as the Kharna Masjid and 
the Baudagi Sadar Jahan mosques deserve mention, Both the 
buildings had inscriptions, but the one on Sadar Jahan Masjid has 
been broken. From the inscriptions on the Kharna Masjid it 
appears that it was build by one NawSb Mirja Murad Khan in the 
year 989 llizri (A-D. 1571) during the reign of Akbar the Great. 

The interesting ruins of Rajbari are also quite close to Sherpur, 
being only about four miles to the south-west of the town. There 
is no record to show what family of princes held their court at 
Rajbari. Tradition relates that Raja Ballal Sen lived here after he 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son. The ruins are extensive 
aval cover a space of over four square miles. Adjoining the debris 
of old buildings are numerous tauks still known as OhUridi Pukur, 
Kanji Pukur. Tarai, and Meghi. The last two are supposed to 
have been named after two favourite servants ofthe king. 

Sherpur is now the residence of the principal landholders of 
the district who are not absentees. Three of these families are 
deserving of special notice, the Giri Gosains, the S5ny5ls, and 
the Munshis, who are all Brahmans by caste. The first Giri 
Gosain who settled in Sherpur was named DUn. Second ill 
descent from him by religious adoption was Raghunath Giri Gosain, 
who for some time managed the property of Raja Prannath Rai of 
Dighapatiya, and afterwards leased from him an estate called 
Naokiiila, situated in the east of BogrS district. In this way he 
seems to have accumulated so great a fortune that on bis death, 
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bis two disciples and heirs were able to spend Rs. 15,000 each on 
his funeral or sraddha. This ceremony, which took place about the 
beginning of this century, is described by. local writers as haying 
been particularly magnificent. The family, if it may be so called, 
still exists, and is possessed of considerable landed property. The 
SSnySls owe their wealth to service under the East India Com¬ 
pany, in the days when great power was still left in the hands of 
native officials. Krishna Chandra SSnySl, the founder of the 
family, commenced life as earuhtd<lar or head clerk in the Nil tor 
criminal court, from which he was promoted to the same post in the 
large magistracy office of MurshidabSd. He was then transferred 
to the office of head clerk of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta. 
Having amassed much wealth in these appointments, he set up as 
a eamiiiddr, and purchased several of the smaller estates of the 
Nator Raj in this district, having previously secured his valuable 
Calcutta post for his son Madhab Chandra. At this time there 
was a munsifi or civil court in Sherpur; and Krishna Chandra 
had sufficient interest to get his brother Gobind Chandra appointed 
its judge. He also seems to have made good use of his official 
position, as some years after he and his eon took their places as 
recognised landholders in the district. The two branches of the 
family subsequently quarrelled, and lost much of their property 
in the prosecution of civil actions. The common ancestor of 
the Munshis, Tarafdars, and MajumdUrs, who are now the leading 
families in Sherpur, was Lakhan Rim Tarafdlir, who commenced 
life as a pailc&r or broker for silk cocoons, and afterwards owned 
filatures of his own. He had four sons—Braja Kisor Tarafdar, Anup 
NarSyan Munshi, Ramkisor TarafdSr, and Nabakisor MajumdSr, 
The first was a man without any ambitions and his eldest son 
was treasurer in the Bogra Collectorate in 1860. Anup NSrSyan 
was the ablest of the family, and acquired considerable wealth 
by not very reputable means. He obtained his title of munzhi from 
holding the post of Persian clerk in the managing office of the 
R5ja of Nator’s estates, about the time when Kali Sankar R5i, the 
founder of the Narad family of Jessore, was the diwdn. Anup 
Narayan is said to have used his influence, as already stated, to 
shelter a body of dakciits or robbers and burglars under one 
Pandit Shah, and shared largely in the profits of their crimes. 

Anup Narayan’s connection with Pandit Shah was discovered, 
and he and his brother Braja Kisor were imprisoned in the Nator 
jail for nine years. He is said to have had a very easy life in prison, 
and to have bribed so profusely that he was able to go home at 
the time of his mother’s death, and perform her s rtiddha with great 
display. After that he returned to jail, aDd completed his full 
term of imprisonment. Anup Narayan’s only son being child¬ 
less adopted as his heir the father of Radha Raman Munshi. 
The latter died in 1906 and his brother Chandra Kishore 
Munshi, who is over 70 years of age, is now the head of the 
family. 
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Besides the Brahman zamvnddre there are some wealthy 
ShShas who own large zammdaris in the district. The ShabSs 
hold a comparatively low position in the Hindu society, but ag 
their opulence in Sherpur dates from beyond that of the Munshis, 
they have been treated with consideration and Brahmans have 
eaten at their funeral feast. 

There is an unusually large number of brick-built houses in 
Sherpur, which have given employment to so many men in build¬ 
ing, that one of the wards of the town is called the Bricklayers’ 
Ward, in consequence of their residing in it. Though the town 
is remarkable for the large number of Hindu inhabitants, it is 
surrounded on all sides by places holy for Musalmans. The 
dcirgah* or shrines of Turkun Saiad are highly revered. He was 
aGhazi slain in battle by the Hindu king Ballal Sen. One shrine 
is called Sir MakSm where his head fell, and the other Dhar 
Makam, where his body now rests. About a mile to the east is 
a small village called Kafura, which is a name often given to 
Muhammadan eunuchs. Stretching south from Sherpur there is 
a high, raised embankment, of little width at the top. It leads to 
the Hindu temple of Bhawani ThakurSni, and was made by R5ni 
BhawSni of Nator, to enable votaries to approach the shrine on foot 
during the rains, when much of the country is under water. A 
similar embankment runs westwards from the temple to the village 
of Cbaugan in Bajshalii, and was made by a zandnddr of the latter 
place, with the same object. 

The municipality of Sherpur was created in the year 1876. 
Its income in 1907-08 from all sources was Rs. 8,079, and as 
has been noted elsewhere is hardly sufficient to enable the com¬ 
missioners to carry out any radical improvements. All the roads 
are yet Itachchd and thick jungle, chiefly of bamboo and mango, over 
shadow most part of the town. There is a High school with a fine 
building, the gift of the Munshi zamvndars. There is a local 
charitable dispensary under the management of the municipality. 
A new inspection bungalow has been built in the town and the police 
thand occupies a central position. 

Sibganj. —A place 13 miles north-west of Bogra. During 
Muhammadan times it was an important military station. Is the 
home of Saiad Muazzam Husain Chaudhuri, a local zaminddv des¬ 
cended from theKhadem of Shah Sultan Mahiswar of MahasthSn. 
There are a police-station and a Middle English school at Sibganj. 

Vasu Bihar. —A place of antiquarian interest, 13 miles to 
the south-east of KbetlSl, and on the east bank of the Nagar river. 
The village was visited by Cunningham who identified the large 
mounds of bricks which he found there with the ruins of the 
Buddhistic monastery named Poshlpo described by Hiuen Tsiang 
on the occasion of his visit to the old town of Paundravardhana. 
In this village is also to be found a very fine sheet of water called 
Susong dighi or Raja Susanga’s tank. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Aboriginal tribes, 42. 

Abwdbs , 85—87. 

Adamdighi, Police station, 6, 11, 100, 
101, 128, 135. 

Administration, see Lund Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration and General Adminis¬ 
tration 

Administrative changes, 125—131. 
Administrative charge and staff, 131. 
Afghans, 82. 

Agarwala, 40. 

Age, 43-44. 

Agricultural classes, condition of, 87-00, 
Agricultural implements, 72. 
Agriculture, 58—73. 

Aimaa (rent-free lands), 120. 

AilSf, 43. 

Akkelpur, 7, 101, 103. 

Aman, 63, 76. 

Animism, 30-31. 

Aolakandi, 6 
Apail ( Pargand ), 111. 

Arboriculture, 106. 

Archaeology, 23 20; Bhuddhistic 
origin of achaeological remains, 
23 -25 ; Buddhist images, 25-26 
Area, of district, 1 ; under cultivation, 
60-61; changes in the district area, 
129-131. 

Ashraf, 43. 

Atrai, river, 2,3, 6, 7. 

Atrap, 43. 

Aus , 62-63. 


B 

Badal, 25, 149. 

Badalgacithi, 128,131. 

Bagdi, 43. 

Bagurar Shetihash , 27, 48, 95, 125, 126, 
128. 

Bagura Sahitya Samiti, 47. 

Baidya, 39. 

Balighatfi, 7, 101, 

Baugali, river, 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 58, 
107. 

Baniya, 40, 41. 

Bankidaha, 6, 

Uarabili, 5. 


Bdradwari Hat, 101. 

Bdramasia, aee Bediya. 

Baran Aman, rice, 65. 

Barendra, 17, 20, 21, 24, 

B&rerbari, 4. 

Barind, 12, 13, 29, 30. 

Bnrnasankar, 39. 

Bdstu, soil, 58, 59. 

Bathuabdri, 4. 

Battall, 7. 

Bazuhai, 111. 

Be-dint, 35. 

Bediya, 43. 

Belai, river, 5, 101. 

Belamla, 6, 149. 

Blianudanga, 5. 

Bhawuuipur, 5, 22, 149, 

Bihar Hat, 12. 

Bil, 7, 11. 

Birkodar, 133. 

Birds (game), 13. 

Birth-rate, 50 ; see Vital statistics. 

Boat, traffic, 5, 10 j routes, 107 ; des¬ 
cription of, 108 . 

Bodos, 33, 34. 

Bogarmela, 5. 

Bogra,t,own, 1, 149-151; population, 29, 
149 ; police station, 135 ; Kdlitald 
Hat, 5, 101, 150; Fateh Ali bazar, 12, 
101 ; Katliali bazar, 101; tomb of 
Fateh Ali Shah, 36 ; public library, 
47; people’s club, 47; theatre hall, 
47,150 ; Bagura Sahitya Samiti, 47 ; 
Thompson Hall, 150; municipality, 
141, 149 ; sanitation of, 53 ; charit¬ 
able dispensary, 54, 150 ; Zanana 

hospital, 54 ; Lady Dufforin's hospi¬ 
tal, 160; Coronation Park, 150; 
municipal school, 142 ; High English 
school, 143 ; Loan office, 92; Post 
and telegraph offices, 109 ; Zamin- 
dart, 151, 

Boro or spring paddy, 65. 

Botany, 13. 

Boundaries, district, 1, 

BrahmaDpara, 26. 

Brahmans, 38-39. 

Brahmaputra, river, 1,2,3-4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 107, 129. 

Brahmos, 31. 

Brahmo Sarnaj, 31-32. 
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Brahmottar. 38, 113, 119. 

Buddhism, 20. 

Buddhist, remains, 19, 20, 23-26 ; popu¬ 
lation, 31. 

Bunas, 29, 30, 31. 42. 

Bungalows, inspection and staging, 
106-107. 

Buriganj, 6, 100, 101. 

Burir puji, 34. 


0 

Carts, 107. 

Castes, of Hindus, 38*41; social divisions 
of Muhammadans, 43. 

Cattle, 72—73,; disease of, 67. 

‘Ceerpure Mirts’, 22, 160. 

Cesses, 131-132 ; see Abwabs. 

Chiidni, 6. 

Chakvan , 121. 

Cbnmar, 42, 43, 136. 

Champapur, 6, 100, 101,127, 161. 
Chandaikona, 4, 100. 

Cliandals, 32, 33, 42. 

Chandanhasia, 5. 

Chandnia, 6, 151—152. 

Charkadaiia, river, 4. 

Chasa dhobas, 41, 

Chaukiddrs, 121, 135, 136, 

Chhaihata, 4. 

Chhattri, see Kshattriya. 

Chbiri Nadi, river, 6, 7. 

Chhota Nadi, see Kata Jamuna. 
Christian, 31 ; mission, 32. 

Civil justice, 133-134. 

Climate, 14 
Coins (old), 26. 

Communication, 104-109 ; development 
of, 104; roads, 105-106; water com¬ 
munication, 107; boat routes, 107— 
108; ferries, 108; railways, 109; 
postal and telegraphic, 109. 

Converts, 33, 34, 43, 

Cotton weaving, 99. 

Criminal justice, 134-135. 

Crops, 62 — 71; climatic conditions of 
rice crop, 64. 

Cultivation, area under, 60 ; increase 
of jute, 61 ; extension of, 62, 
Cyclone, 74. 


D 

DaWdddr, 136. 

Diktats (robbers), 125, 126, 127, 128, 
135. 

Daokoba, river, 1, 2, 7,10, 11, 129. 
Buryaks, 36. 

Darzis, 43. 

Death-rate, 50 ; see Vital statistic*. 
Debotiar , 113, U9. 

Deodanga, 5. 

Deor, 6. 


Dhap Hat, 12, 101, 

Dbimals, 33. 

Dhobas, 41 
Dhuniyas, 43. 

Dhuncit, 4, 5, 100, 135. 

Dhupcliftnehia, 6, 12, 100, 101, 135. 
Dialects, 47-48. 

Dinddr, 35. 

Diseases, 51-52; causeB of, 62, 63; fairs 
as causes of, 56; of cattle, 57. 
Dispensaries, 150, 151, 152, 169, 162 ; 

see Medical institutions. 

District Board, 138—141. 

Dhvanias village touts), 46. 

Dosadhs, 136. 

Drainage, 11. 

Dress, 93-94. 

Durgadnha, 7. 

Durgapur, 25, 101, 

Dwellings, 93. 

E 

Earthquake, 28, 74-76. 

Economic condition, see Material con¬ 
dition. 

Education, 143-148;,'in Government 
Estates, 122-123 ; expenditure of Dis¬ 
trict Board on, 140; progress of, 143; 
Secondary, 143; Primary, 144-145; 
Female, J47 j Muhammadan, 147-148. 
Elalnganj, 6. 

Elangi, 4, 12, 102, 

Emigration, 30. 

Epidemics, 52. 

Ethnical divisions, 32—34, 
Examination, school, 145-146. 

Excise, 132-133. 

Exhibition, agricultural and indus¬ 
trial, 73. 

F 

Factory, silk, 95-96. 

Fairs, 103 ; see Diseases. 

Famine, 75—78 ; scarcity of 1866, 75 ; 

scarcity of 1874, 75 — 78. 

Faraizis, 35, 45, 93. 

Fateh Ali bazar, 12, 101. 

Fauna, 12-13. 

Female education, 147. 

Ferries, 108, 140. 

Festivals, see Hindus. 

Fever, 51, 52. 

Fibres, 68. 

Fish, 11,12. 

Fisheries, 11. 

Floods, 74. 

Forest, see Botany. 

Fruit trees, 71. 

a 

Gabtoliy 101. 

Game birds, see Birds. 

Gandagram, 96, 
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Gandhabaniks, 40. 

Gangni, river, 4, 6. 

Gaura, 20. 21, 22. 

General administration, 125—137. 
General aspect of the district, 1. 
Geology, 12. 

Ghoragbat, 23,-33, 111, 118. 

Giugelly, 60, 69. 

Giri Gosains, 38, 160. 

Goala, 40. 

Gobarchapa Mil, 11. 

Qoendda, 46. 

Gohail, 101, 127. 

Gokul, 5, 101. 

Gosainpur, 10. 

Gossainbari, 5, 12, 100. 

Government, form of in 7th and 8th 
century, 21. 

Government Estates fJaipur), 6, 7, 90, 
91, 121—123 ; markets in, 102; man¬ 
agement of, 122; Survey and settle¬ 
ment of, 124. 

Gulfa or Gulta, 22. 

Gur, manufacture of, 97-98 ; outturn 
of, 98. 


H 

Halhalia, river, 3, 4,11. 

Haramati, river, 7. 

Harikhali, 4, 101. 

Haripur, 6. 

Haris, 37, 42. 

Harshavardhana, 20, 

Health, public, 49—57. 

Hilli, 6, 12, 88, 100, 10), 152. 

Hindus, 30 ; population, 31 ; sects of, 
36-37; festivals of, 37-38; castes, 
38 -41. 

History, Hindu period, 17-21. Mu¬ 
hammadan period, 21-23. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Honorary Magistrates, 134. 

Hospitals, tee Medical institutions. 
Humidity, 15-16. 


I 

Iclihamati, river, 5, 11, 130. 

Ijdrddars , 100, 116. 

Ijards , L16-117. 

Immigration, 30. 

Indebtedness, 91. 

Indigo, 95 

Industries, general aspect. 80; decay of 
old, 95 ; miscellaneous, 99 ; see Manu¬ 
facture. 

.Infirmities, 50-51. 

Juscriptions, 18, 21, 25. 

.Irrigation, 59-60. 

Jslam, tee Muhammadans. 


J 

Jaggery, manufacture, see Gur . 
Japirdars , 33. 

Jail, 136-137 ; population, 137 ; mortal¬ 
ity, 137 ; sanitary arrangement 
in, 137. 

Jains, 31. 

Jaipur Hat (or Jaipur),6,12, 88,101,152. 
Jajmnns. 38. 

Jamah, 101. 

Jamiilgan j, railway station, 7, 101, 
Jamuna, river, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 58, 107, 129. 
Janai, 8, we Jamuna. 

Jhils, 1, 7. 

Jolalias, 43, 98, 99. 

Joregachha, 4. 

Jotdurs, 82. 

Jots, Ifuzuri, 115; jot pradhani, 117. 
Istimrari, 117; Saraawari, 117; Maurusi, 
or Mukarrari, 118. 

Jugis, 41, 98, 99. 

Jurisdiction, revenue, changes of. 
128-129. 

Jute, 65—68 ; increase of cultivation, 
61 ; area under, 65 ; method of cul¬ 
tivation, 65-66; retting, 66 ; stripping, 

66- 67 ; outturn, 67 ; varieties of, 

67- 68. 


K 

Kabirdj, 89. 

Kacbdri (tribe), 32. 

Kaibiirttas, 37, 40. 

Kdiydm, 3o, 100. 

KahiihaUd, 5. 

Kalita)a Hat, 5, 12, 101, 150. 

Kalyani, 4. 

Kamalpur, 21, 22. 

Kumar, 40; see hollar, 

Kamrupu, 17, 19, 20. 

Kaucluinpur, 140 
Kun/cur , soil, 12. 

Kauphatha Jogis,38, 39. 

Kansari, 40. 

Karait (snake), 13. 

Karamja, 5, 101, 

Karauchi (crop), 58, 59. 

Karatoya, river 1, 3, 4, 5-6, 7, 8—11,17, 
19, 24, 29, 58, 107 ; purdna, 0. 

Kata Jamuna, river, 7. 

Kdtdkhali, river, 1, 3, 4, 10, 107. 
Kausiki, river, see Karatoya. 

Kayastlm, 39-40. 

Keshpathar Bil, 11. 

Khals , 1, 

Klianjanpur, 6, 7, 122, 152. 

Khanpur, 4, 5, 10, 11. 

KhiU muhdl , see Government Estates. 
Khetlal, 25, 128, 135, 152. 

Khidr, soil, 2, l), 12, 29, 58, 78, 84. 
Kbodar Patliar, 24, 154, 156, 157. 
Kichak Hat, 101. 

Kists, 123. 
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Koch, 30, SI, 32, 83, 34, 42. 

Konai, river, 8. 

Koria, 7. 

Kosi, river, 0 ; see KaratOya. 
Kshattriya, 39. 

Kulus, 43. 

Kumar, 40. 

Kutubpur, 5, 100, 101. 

L 

Labourers, 91. 

Lakes and marshes, 11. 

Lahhirdj, 118-119. 

Laksmanavati, 22: see Gaura. 

Lalbazar, 128, 130. 

Landless classes, 92, 93. 

Landlords, 80, 81; their relation with 
tenants, 82. 

Landlords and tenants, relation bet¬ 
ween, 124. 

Land revenue, revenue roll, 123 ; in¬ 
cidence of, 123 ; growth of, 123 ; 
realisation of, 123-124. 

I-and revenue administration, 110—124. 
Language, 47-48. 

Leprosy, 50-51. 

Literacy of the people, 143. 

Literature, 48. 

Loan office, 92. 

Loans, Agricultural and Land Improve¬ 
ment, 73 ; rate of interest on, 91-92 ; 
forms of, 92. 

Local Self-government, 138—142. 
Lohar, 40 ; see Kamdr. 

Lokrna Hat, 106. 

M 

Madad mash, 113, 120, 

Madaks (mairds), 40. 

Madhukhall, 3, 5. 

Madhupur, 4. 

Madhy&bhug, 4. 

Madid, 152. 

Madrasd, 148. 

Magisterial staff, 134. 

Mahajan, 100. 

Makant, 119. 

Mahdstlidn, 5, 8, 9, 10, 18, 23 -26, 103, 
120 ; Muhammadan conquest of, 22 ; 
previous account of, 152—153; origin 
of the name of, 158; its general 
view, 153 ; its entrance and roads, 

153- 154 ; Shah Sultan's dargah, 

154— 156 ; Klioddr pathar, 156 ; Man- 
kali’s kunda, 156-157; Sila Devi's 
Ghat, 157 ; Parasuram's palace, 157 ; 
Bairdgi’s house, 158; Kalidaha, 158 ; 
Parasuram’s Sablidbuti, 158 ; Govin- 
da’s Dwipa, 158-159. 

Mahdsthdngarh, 17, 23. 

Mahiahahan Hat, 12, 101. 

Mdhisya, 41. 

Makali, 41. 

Mahtabs , 148. 

Mai, 41, 


Malaria, tee Fever ; measures for the 
prevention of, 55-56. 

Mdlo, 41. 

Manash, river, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 130. 

Mandetlas (circles), 21. 

Mandate, 122, 147, 

Manjhis, 41. 

Mans (maundi, 9, 

Manufacture, 95 -99 ; indigo, 96 ; silk, 
95 - 97 ; paper, 97; sugar, 97 ; Jaggery, 
97-08 ; cotton, 98 99. 

Manures, 72. 

Marcha (sair ), 113. 

Markets, 100—102 ; fees levied, 100-101; 

sair, 102 

Marriage, 44-45. 

Marshes, see. Lakes and marshes. 

Marwpri, 30. 

Material condition, of agricultural 
classes, 87-90 ; of men with fixed 
incomes, 91 ; of labourers, 91. 

Mathurapard, 6,101. 

Measures, 103; see Weights and mea¬ 
sures. 

Mech, 30, 32, 33, 34. 

Medical institutions, 54-65, 140; tee 
Dispensaries. 

Migration, 30. 

Mihmanshdhi, 111. 

Mirzapur, 5,101. 

Mokaratola Hat, 12, 101, 102. 

Mortality, see Vital statistics. 

Muchi 42. 

Mughal, 43, 113. 

Muhammadan ruins, 26. 

Muhammadans, 30, 31, 32; origin of, 
33-34 ; sects of, 34-35; unreforroed, 35; 
social divisions of, 43; revenue sys¬ 
tem of, 110—113. 

Mukundopur, 7. 

Mulberry, 70-71, 96. 

Municipalities, Bogra and Sherpur, 
141-142. 

Murdil (trust estate), 120; settlement 
of, 124. 

Mursbids, 36. 

Musalman, see MuhammadaDS. 

Mustard, 60, 69. 

Mutav;uii, 120. 


N 

Nabasahs, 40. 

IS'agar, river, 3, 6, 11, 107. 

Namasudras, see Chandals. 

Naokhild, 4, 91, 100, 128, 130, 143, 159. 
Napits, 40, 

Nasya, 34. 

Natural calamities, 74 - 79. 

N audapdra, 95, 96. 

Nazar, 112, 113, 117, 118. 

Nimaisha (.shrine), 25. 

Numismatics, 26. 

Nungola Pat, 12, 101. 

Nurdil Bil, 11. 
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0 

Occupancy rights, 82. 

Oilseeds, 69, 

Opium, 133. 

Oawals, 40. 

P 

Pbik, 30,121, 135. 

Pakurchar, 5. 

Pali, soil, 2, 11, 58, 84. 

Palls (tribe), 31. 

Pal kings, 18, 21, 24, 25. 

Paneh, 46. 

Panchbibi, 7, 25,101,130,135. 

Paper, 97. 

Paras uram, ?2, 157, 158. 

Parganas, 110,114. 

Pasture grounds, 13-14. 

Pathan, 43. 

Patbarghata or Pathuriaghata, 7, 26. 
Paththdlds, see Schools, primary. 
Patwdru, 122. 

Paundra, 17. 

Paundravardhana, 17; its identifica¬ 
tion with Mahasth&n, 18—21, 
Fencbibari, 4. 

Permanently-settled Estates, 123. 
Permanent Settlement, 81, 113-114. 
Pbnlbari, 5, 101. 

Phnljhor, river, 1, 3, 4, 5, 107. 

Physical aepects, 1—16. 

Phyaieal and moral training, 148. 
Pirdn, 113. 

Pirpal, 120. 

Pira, 36. 
pnrfa 49 

Police, rural, 185-186. 

Police staff, 136 ; working of the, 136. 
Police stations, 135. 

Population, growth of, 27—29 ; early 
estimates of, 27 j census of, 27—30. 
Post office, 109 ; see Communications. 
Potatoes, 69-70. 

Pounds, 140. 

Pradhan, 46. 

Pratapbazu, 111, 116. 

Prices, 71, 

Primary education, see Education. 
Public health, see Health. 

PuroAits, 38, 121. 


Q 

Quinine, tale of, 55. 


B 

Railways, 109; Brabmaputa-S&ntfihar 
Branch, 4, 28, 79, 88, 100; Northern 
Bengal State, 6, 7, 100, 101; Eastern 
Bengal State, 28, 79, 88, 101. 


Rainfall, 14-16,59. 

Rdiyati holdings, 117-118. 

Rdiyat s, 82, 83. 

Rajbansis, 81,32,42. 

Rajput, see Ksbattriya. 

Rakt&daha Bil, 11. 

R&mchandrapur, 5. 

Rani Bhaw&ni, 36,118,119,162. 

Registration, of births and deaths, 60 
offices, 133. 

Religions, 30—32. 

Rent, rates of, 83—85. 

Rent-free tenures, 119-120. 

Revenue, see also Land revenue; growth 
of, 131; cesses, 131-132; income tax, 
132 ; stamps, 132 ; excise, 132—133; 
registration, 183. 

Revenue administration, 110—124: Mu¬ 
hammadan system of, 110—113; early 
British period, 113. 

Revenue-free estates, 118-119, 123. 

Revenue jurisdiction, see Jurisdiction. 

Revenue-paying estates, 114-115. 

Rice, 62—65; varieties of, 64. 

RiverB, past history and changes of, 
7—10; traffic on, 10; tolls on, 10-11. 

River system, 2-3. 

Roads, 105-106, 140; see Communica¬ 
tion. 

Rukindipur, 7, 101. 

Rural police, see Police. 


s 

Sadgop, 40. 

Sair (compensation), 102, 

Saktas, 36. 

Salami, see Nazar. 

Salna, 7. 

Samantas (feudal lords), 21, 

Sanitation, of Bogra Municipality, 29 ; 
of rural areas, 53; of municipal 
towns, 53. 

Sankosh, river, 9. 

Santahar, 28. 

Santals, 29, 30, 31. 

Sanyals, 38, 160,161. 

Sarai Garai (swamp), 6. 

Sarkdrt, 110, 114. 

Sat Bil, 11, 

Scarcity, see Famine ; failure of crops, 
78. 

Schools, number of and attendance at, 
143 ; High English, 143-144; Middle 
English, 144; Middle Vernacular, 
144; Primary, 144-145; grants for 
the improvement of, 145 ; curricula 
for, 145; examination, 145-146; train¬ 
ing, 147; technical, 147 ; school of 
oriental and classic languages, 149. 

Sebdit, 119. 

Service-tenures, 120-121. 
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Satleraeut, see Surrey and Settle¬ 
ment. 

Sex, 44 
Shahd, 41, 

Shah Sultan Hazrat Aulia, 22. 
Shdhzadpur, 96. 

Sharidkaudi, 4, 5, 8, 11, 101, 130, 133, 
135. 

Sharif, 43 

Sherpur, town ; th'mii , 4, 5, 10, 13o ; 
sanitation, 53; charitable dispensary, 
51, lu2; High English school, 14.3, 
102; Municipality, 141, 162; regis¬ 
tration office. 133; post and telegraph 
offices, 109 ; Baradwari Hat, 160. 
Sherpur Murcha, 22, 23, 111, 159. 
Shiahs, 34. 

Shrines, 18, 25, 30, 39, 160, 162. 
Shyampur. 5. 

Sibgan j, 33. 

Sikkd, 113, 

Sikola, 7. 

Sila Dwipa, 10, 24, 157. 

Silbarsa, 111 

Silk, manufacture of, 95 -97 ; weaving, 
91,99. 

Simabdri, 4. 

Social life, 45—47 
Soils, 2, 58-59. 

Sondmukhi, 5, 7, 100,101. 

Sonar, 41. 

Sonatold, 4, 88, 100, 102, 

Sonpacha char, 5. 

Staff, administrative, 131 ; teaching, 
146; supervising educational, 147. 
Stupa, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25. 

Subarnabauik, 37, 41. 

Subil, kkdl, 6. 

Subinfeudation, 81-82. 

Sudra, 40.41. 

Sugar, manufacture of 97. 

Sugar-cane, cultivation of, 68-69. 
Sukhanpultur. 100, 102. 

Sultanganj Hdt, 12, 100. 

Sunnis. 34. 

Sunri, 41. 

survey and Settlement. 121, 

Sutradhar, 41. 

Swuruakdr, 41. 

T 


Tauzi, 115. 

Taxation, municipal, 141. 

Teaching staff, 146. 

Telegraph office, 109. 

Telis, 40. 

Temperature, 14-15. 
Temporarily-settled estates, 123. 
Tenants, classes of, see Subinfeudation. 
Tenancy Act, 118; operation of, 83. 
Tenures, 114. 

Tfidnds, names of, 135. 

Tili, 40. 

Ttlock, 25. 

Tiyars, 41, 42. 

Tobacco, 70. 

Tolls, on Karatoya river, 10. 

Tots, 148. 

Towns, 29, 

Trade and commerce, 100—103. 
Tulshigangd, river, 3, 6, 7, 11, 25. 


V 

Vaccination, 56. 
Vuishnavas, 35. 

Vaisyog. 40. 

Valka, river, 3, 5, 101, 
Vasu Bill dr, 18, X<>2. 
Veterinary dispensary, 57. 
Villages, 29. 

Vital statistics, 49-50, 


w 

Wages, 87, 

Wahabis. 35, 93. 

Wakf, 120. 

Weaving industry, 98-99. 
Weights and measures, 103, 
Widows, 31, 45. 

Wild animals, see Fauna. 


Y 

Yams, 70. 


Tuhsiiddrs, 121. 

Talord, 106, 151. 

'I'ulukddrs, 113, 115. .. 

Taluks, 114, 115; Khartja, 114—115. 
Sikmi, 115; Mukarrari, 115; Jartgal- 
huri, 115-116; Patni, 116. 

Tanti, 41, 98, 99. 
i’appda, 114. 

Taraft, 114. 

Tatwa, 41. 


z 

Zaminddris, 110, 114; Silbarsa, 112-113. 
Zaminddrs, 113,114, 119. 125, 126; of 
Tards, 4, 78, 82 ; of Beldmla, 7 ; of 
Bogra, 151; of Sherpur, 38, 78, 82; of 
Silbarsa, 128, 150; of Jfathdil, 150. 
Zita, 125, 128. 
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